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Crowpep into the eastern littoral of the Asiatic Continent 
is that vast mass of people which forms the great Chinese 
nation. Their land is the land of romance and mystery, two 
very natural products, distinct and peculiar as the civilization 
of their possessors. That civilization is the result of four thon- 
sand years of experience ; but it approached its zenith many cen- 
turies ago, and if we may not say that it has declined, neither 
can we say that it has materially advanced for hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of years. The reason of this appears from a 
brief survey of the situation and history of the country, 
whereby we learn that Chinese civilization is the outgrowth of 
Chinese character, uninfluenced by that of any foreign people, 
attaining its maximum, so far as the Chinese people, consid- 
ered as an isolated mass, 18 concerned, by a natural course of 
nearly uniform and unchecked growth, running over many 
centuries ; and if it is to advance farther it will be only through 
the influence which foreign elements may exert upon it. 

The situation of the country affords a key to its history. It 
is a vast amphitheatre looking towards the sea. On the north 
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and northwest, it is separated from the high plains of Mant- 
churia and Mongolia by a range of mountains, intersected by 
but few practicable passes, near the foot of which flows 
the wild torrent of the vreat Hoang Ho, or Yellow River. 
Snow-covered mountains divide it from Thibet on the west. 
and a wild boundary range from Farther India on the south. 
In short, it was naturally fortified against the nomadic tribes 
of the north and west, having nothing to fear from the peace- 
able and effeminate natives of the south ; while the sea offered 
a secure barrier on the east, 

Consequently its political history is merely that of the 
gradual crystallization, so to speak, into one great nation, of 
the various tribes of the Mongolian race, within the natural 
barriers we have mentioned. This crystallization occupied 
many centuries, and advanced by means of innumerable wars 
and revolutions. Petty kingdoms and principalities grew up 
and flourished for a time, then were swallowed up in others. 
Various dynasties rose and fell; but the work of consolida- 
tion advanced steadily, though slowly ; and all the vicissitudes 
which compose the long and monotonous annals of early 
Chinese history arise from the action and reaction upon 
each other of Chinese peoples alone. 

Without placing unlimited faith in the accounts given in 
the classical books compiled by Confucius, which purport. to 
Carry the authentic period of Chinese history up to the time of 
the Emperor Yan (2,351, B.C.), it seems probable that the 
first inhabitants of China were nomadic tribes, wandering 
eastward after the general separation and division of the 
earth’s inhabitants, obscurely related in the Mosaic account. 
Following the course of the Hoang Ho, from the table lands 
of Upper Asia, they came down into the rich and virgin low- 
lands of the present China proper, settled first along the 
banks of the stream they had followed, and by a very natural 
transition in a land of such fertility, soon changed from a 
nomadic to an agricultural people. In this favorable situation, 
they rapidly increased in number and founded the germ of 


their subsequent dominion. Their earlier so-called emperors 


were probably only the chiefs or patriarchs of a state of com- 
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paratively small extent; indeed, for many centuries the politi- 
cal centre of the empire lay in the present north-western pro- 
vinces of Shensi or Ilonan. 

But from the beginning of the period of authentic history, 
—placed by some in the ninth, by others in the sixth century 
before Christ,—the development of the empire may be steadily 
traced. The tribes dwelling in the southern and western 
parts of the country were in part extirpated, but far the 
greater part absorbed by their conquerors, until the China of 
two thousand vears ago embraced, with the exception of one 
or two provinces, the same territory now included within the 
eighteen provinces of China, proper. In the meantime the 
population of the country increased with great rapidity, 
although it was subject to amazing fluctuations, the results of 
long periods of war and revolution. A census, taken in the 
beginning of the Christian Era, gives sixty millions of inhabi- 
tants. Upon this immense mass of people, with their high 
state of civilization, the two barbarian conquests of China,— 
that by the Mongols under Kublai Khan, in the thirteenth 
century, and that of the Mantchoos in the year 1644,—pro- 
dueed no very perceptible effects. The Tartars conquered the 
Chinese because they were tierce and warlike, and the Chinese 
were not: but the Chinese immediately absorbed their con- 
querors, because, unlike the Tartars, they were civilized, and 
also because of the immense disproportion in numbers between 
the two peoples. 

Nevertheless, while all these interior changes and the gen- 
eral course of development were going on, the Chinese always 
remained, as it were, in a separate world of their own. The 
convulsions which shook the western parts of their continent, 
where Egyptian and Assyrian, Mede and Persian, Greek and 
Roman struggled in turn for dominion, were totally unfelt 
by them. Subsequently, when the fulness of time had 
arrived for the overthrow of the vast fabric of the Roman 
Empire, the historical movement proceeded constantly in 
waves or pulsations towards the west, leaving eastern Asia 
calm and undisturbed. When, in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the Portuguese and Dutch traders obtained a foothold 
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in the empire, it is evident that they were only tolerated by 
the government, to subserve its own ends, among which was 
the procuring a ready market to its subjects for their silk and 
other industries. Consequently the isolation of the Chinese 
remained complete up to a recent period. 

But within the last half century, great changes have taken 

place in the relations between China and the great powers of 
the West. These changes were not sought by the Chinese— 
on the contrary, they were strenuously resisted by them—and 
they were brought about only by the sword. Nevertheless, 
whether we admit or deny the right and justice of the inno. 
vations, the fact remains that they have taken place, and that 
the civilization of the West is for the first time brought into 
immediate and direct contact with that of the Chinese. What 
are to be the results of the entrance—the dragging, so to say—of 
the great Chinese people with its ancient civilization, into 
that circle of modern nations which embraces, on the one 
hand, Europe and America, with their active and intelligent 
populations, in possession of all the hitherto acquired fruits of 
know ledge and practical experience ; on the other, China, with 
its compactly organized, laborious, shrewd, persevering masses, 
W hose numbers far exceed the population of Europeand America 
combined 4 What other national aspect of the world could 
offer the promise of such a fruitful mutual influence? It is 
well-known how intensively these two great masses already 
vet and react upon each other; and if China does not yield to 
he pressure as readily as its neighbor, Japan, yet surely, on 
wcount of its massive weight, each stride will possess much 
greater significance. The fact alone that the trade between 
China and Europe, together with North America has attained 
a value of over $300,000,000 per year, and that, in the 
last ten years, an average of from fifteen to twenty thousand 
foreign vessels have traded in Chinese harbors annually, is 
eloquent enough. With such an extent, commerce ceases to 
be a mere exchange of wares ; an interchange of ideas becomes 
inevitable ; so, too, dves that mutual travel or emigration which 
to some degree, always accompanies commercial intercourse. 


[t is in a high degree noteworthy that this great commerce 
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is taking place at a time when Chinese population is at the 
highest pitch that it has ever attained. We already see the 
gerins of material changes arising among the people of the 
South Sea countries, from this encounter of races, and 
those germs are disseminated among the constantly increasing 
streams of emigrants. One who has a most extensive 
practical acquaintance with China says: “ This wonderful 
exodus is one of the most remarkable phenomena in modern 
history, and cannot fail to attain extraordinary and permanent 
results.” * This emigration, its causes and effects, is the 
subject of one of the most lucid and philosophical treatises of 
recent publication, that of Dr. Ratzel, which forms the text of 
our article. 

The very important emigration and colonization movement 
among the Chinese is discussed in Dr. Ratzel’s work after that 
thorough and painstaking manner which we have come to 
consider as natural to German scientists. The author’s 
conclusions are arrived at by what must have been a most 
laborious examination of the numerous and sometimes con- 
flicting authorities. Every point made by the author is fortified 
by references in such a manner as to make his work of great 
value, independently of its inherent merits, as a guide or index 
to the voluminous literature of Eastern travel and explora- 
tion. 

In our estimates of the question of Chinese emigration, we 
are inclined to make reference only to the flow of Chinese into 
to the Pacific States of our country ; but the true movement, 
as is shown by Dr. Ratzel, possesses a far greater extent and 
significance, when it is considered in its relation to the neigh- 
bering countries on the Asiatic continent to the South Sea 
islands, to Australia and to South America. Nevertheless, at 
the outset of his work, he acknowledges the great importance 
of the question as far as the conditions of labor in the United 
States are concerned. In his travels in America he had fre 
quently the opportunity to make observations of the situa- 
tion, the character, the mode of living and the labor of the 


* Sir John Bowring, Visit to the Philippine /slands, p. 345. 
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Chinese emigrants. Travelling from the old slave States 
into California, and subsequently from Mexico into Cuba, this 
people appeared to him in particularly sharp contrast to the 
Negro and Indian races which, as he remarks, “ keep such 
extensive and rich districts of America in a sad state of 
semi-barbarism.” The Chinese impressed him as possessing, 
in their practical mind and in their domestic qualities, pre- 
cisely those endowments the lack of which makes the condition 
of the Negro, Indian and mixed races in America so helpless ; 
and he believes that no one can observe the Chinese in 
any employment, be it of high or low degree, without being 
constrained to admit their great superiority in labor, the basis 
of all civilization. 

That their emigration to this country takes place at a time 
when the abolition of slavery has impaired the productiveness 
of a vast mass of laboring forces, lends the movement an in- 
creased significance. 

In consequence of these views, Dr. Ratzel was led to form 
the design of the work which he has executed in the treatise 
before us; and in this design he was strengthened by the 
great confusion which seems to exist in the popular mind 
regarding the Chinese, as, indeed, regarding most questions of 
race. The work is no mere compilation, but has for its 
aim, as the author asserts, “to shed some light upon an 
important question of the day, and at the same time to 
contribute something towards the better appreciation of the 
Vast importance which the eastern Asiatic world promises to 
hold to the civilized nations of the West. The questions of 
race will continually assume more and more consequence, as 
intercourse with the transmarine peoples is developed ; and it 
is time that we should renounce the opinion that the mutual 
intercourse of variously endowed races of men is to be nothing 
more than a merciless struggle for existence. The history of 
the Chinese colonies presents an overwhelming refutation of 
that unsound and superficial view.” 

To the numerical relations of the Chinese population 
the author devotes considerable attention. That subject 


has always been an open one, owing to a sharp controversy 
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between two opposing views—the one tending to over- 
estimate and the other to under-estimate the number of 
inhabitants. The matter has been thoroughly examined 
in the researches of Biot and Bowring, and the results of 
their investigations harmonize generally with the census 
of 1842, which indicate a population in the eighteen pro- 
vinces of China, proper, of 414,686,994 souls. Some author- 
ities believe that, by reason of the enormous ravages made 
subsequently by the Taiping and Ninfei rebellions, no more 
than three hundred and sixty or three hundred and eighty 
millions are to be accepted as the present population. Others 
take the round number of four hundred millions as a_sufti- 
ciently near approximation. Indeed, owing to the want of later 
censuses, the uncertainty which exists in regard to the losses 
in population, occasioned by those rebellions, by years of famine 
and by great floods, and perhaps also by the baleful opium 
habit, makes it a matter of some difficulty to choose between 
forty millions more or less. Nevertheless, with Von Richthofen, 
Abbé David, Behm and others, Dr. Ratzel is inclined to take 
four hundred and twenty millions as an approximation to the 
present number, since the natural increase in population, which 
in the thirty years prior to 1842 amounted to fifty-three millions, 
must have repaired these losses, to some extent at least, during 
the last thirty years. This population is by no means equally 
distributed throughout the country. Some parts are as sparsely 
settled as the remoter Russian provinces; others as thickly as 
the most densely populated industrial districts of Europe. 
Yet, the general fact remains that a country of half the size 
of the European Continent is upon an average as densely 
peopled as England, Belgium or the Valley of the Rhine. 

Dr. Ratzel divides the provinces of China, considered in 
regard to density of population, into three general groups, 
the first and most densely populated being composed of the 
provinces of the Middle and South; these contain upon an 
average three hundred and ninety-tive souls to the square mile, 
with a maximum of seven hundred and forty-four. The second 
group is composed of the Northern provinces, with an average 
of something over two hundred and eighty-eight souls to the 
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square mile, and a maximum of four hundred and eighteen. The 
third group, embracing the-more sparsely settled provinces of 
the West, averages eighty-three inhabitants to the square mile, 
with a maximum of one hundred and eleven. 

Does the foregoing statement of facts show an over-popu- 
lation of the country’ That question cannot be answered 
simply by our knowledge of the number of people, for that in 
itself is a meaningless array of figures. To get at a just view, 
we must take into consideration the conditions under which 
the people live, and these will inform us how far the state of 
the country on the one hand, and the endowments and inclina- 
tions of the people on the other, will permit the mapping 
together of human beings. 

Despite the high position which the Chinese have long held 
in the department of productive industry, both as concerns the 
variety and the quality of their products, they have always 
been a preeminently agricultural people. For the operations 
of agriculture, their land furnishes the most favorable condi- 
tions, and we know that Chinese agriculture is carried on, not 
merely with Chinese patience and assiduity, but also with a 
remarkable degree of scientific knowledge, which has led 
various travellers to consider the Chinese as the best * small 
farmers” in the world. 

Northern China—not remarkably favorable to agriculture, 
so far as its natural conformation and climate are concerned— 
is amply compensated, for what it lacks in these respects, by a 
soil composed of a remarkable and peculiarly fertile caleareous 
loam. ‘“ Agriculture is carried on,” says Von Richthofen, 
“wherever this loam appears, and has the same extent as the 
loam formation, following it into every nook and up every hill. 

In the North, there is no elevation upon which the loam is 
found too high for agriculture. Upon the Kouwei mountains 
I found the loam in great extent, at an altitude of seven thousand 
feet, and covered with fields, among which were numerous 
villages ; and on the Wutaishan, in northern Shansi, the loam 
is cultivated at an altitude of probably not less than eight 


thousand feet.” * 
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Middle China is a great delta country, an alluvial deposit 
from the great rivers Yang-tse aud Hoang-Ho, and it lacks 
neither the rich soil nor the means for extensive irrigation and 
facilities for water transit, which usually characterize the allu- 
vial districts of great rivers. Southern China, is to a limited 
extent, a rich lowland, but in a greater degree, a well watered 
hill-country, with a climate particularly favorable to the culti- 
vation of rice and of the tea plant. Even in the west, where 
lofty mountains are thickly grouped, rich fertilization and 
plentiful irrigation bring about an agricultural productiveness 
placed by recent travellers as above that of any other portion 
of the empire. 

The general productiveness of the land throughout the 
empire, and its sufficiency for the cheap sustenance of the 
inhabitants, are shown by Dr. Ratzel, as to the value of land 
in the empire, and as to the current prices of agricultural 
products. The value of land is as high as we might expect 
to find it, from the density of population. Mulberry planta- 
tions are worth nearly $500 per acre. Rice land varies from 
$125 to 8500 per acre, according to the measure of its produc- 
tiveness, the annual yield being at a rate of about ten per cent. 
on the value of the land. E. Simon ®* tells of rice land in the 
Province of Setchuen, near Tchingta, which annually produces 
from 22,000 to 30,000 pounds of rice, and is valued at from 
$1,700 to $2,700 per acre. 

The farms, as is well-known, are of small size. An estate 
of sixty hectares, or about one hundred and fifty English acres 
in the plain country, or from two to three times that size in the 
hill districts, only belongs to the wealthiest. A person who owns 
fifteen acres of land is considered well-to-do, while, near the 
larger cities, a family can get its living upon two and a half to 
four acres. 

The prices of farm products are, as with us, subject to great 
fluctuations ; indeed, one authority informs us that rice, that 
most important of grains to the Chinese, varies 300 per cent. 
We learn from a comparison of authorities that some of the 
prices and their ranges are as follows: 100 kilogr. (220 Ibs.) 


* Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 1871, Vol. 11, p. 420. 
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of rice, S2.80-83.84 : wheat, $2.64—-83.36, millet, $2.88-83.24 ; 
1 kilogr. (2.20 Ibs.) of raw silk, $2.88-S84.80; common tea 96 
cents to $1.44 a kilogramme. 

In the most intimate connection with the land value and 
the prices of agricultural products are the rates of wages. It 
will appear, from Ratzel’s account of that subject, that wages 
are uncommonly low in China. Naturally, however, the value 
of labor must be measured by the general scale of prices, especi- 
ally by those of the necessaries of life. In this aspect it would 
appear that a common laborer can—at least in the country 
districts,—live comfortably enough upon his wages, and is in 
general well supplied with nourishing food. This fact would 
seem to be an answer to the question previously raised, as to 
whether China has yet reached a condition of general over- 
population. Let us examine in more detail the subject of 
wages of labor in China. The question possesses considerable 
signiticance for us Americans. 

The German author Syrski,* whose observations relate to 
the low land prov inces of the middle country, the most densely 
populated and at the same time most productive portion of 
China, gives the following as a year’s wages in which board but 
not clothing is included :—for an overseer of field labor, $20 to 
$25; a superintendent of silk culture 830 ; common laborers, $12 
to S18. Day laborers receive ordinarily 6 to 8 cents per day ; 
in hurried times, from 10 to 124 cents; in silk worm manage- 
ment, 15 to 20 cents: in the reeling of silk, from 30 to 50 cents. 
In the neighborhood of Canton, in the more thinly settled south, 
Waves are higher. The overseer of tield labor receives there 
about S50 per vear; day laborers in ordinary times, 8 to Ll 
cents per day. Wages are naturally much less favorable in the 
large cities where great numbers of the lower classes are 
gathered together. Thus women and children receive at the 
great European Silk Factory at Shanghai from 2 to 14 cents 
per day, according to the degree of their skill. The wages ot 
female laborers are on an average one-half lower than those of 
the male, but their labor is of greater domestic importance. 
Thus, for example, in the preparation of cotton and tea they 
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probably furnish half of all the labor. Scherzer estimates the 
average daily wages of a common laborer at 18 cents without 
board. In the low land country, according to his account, a 
field laborer receives from $2.75 to $4 per month without 
board ; in the interior as low as $1.75. R. Fortune says of the 
wages, as they were, about the year 1850 in the tea district 
of Ningpo, that the average daily compensation of a field 
laborer was from 3? to 64 cents besides his board, which might 
be reckoned at 64-8? cents. L. Strauss, who takes into view 
more especially the conditions existing in the great cities, gives 
the average daily wages of a laborer at from 20 to 25 cents, 
and says that, out of this, he only needs from 84 to 124 cents 
for his subsistence. 

Considerable misapprehension prevails respecting the quali- 
ty and cost of the Chinese laborer’s food. His diet is by no 
means, as has been frequently asserted, a rice diet, or indeed 
a diet of any particular article of food ; and it may be asserted, 
on the authority of all the later accounts, that the Chinese 
laborer lives as well as his European colleague. From a re- 
view of authorities we learn that in Northern China a_ kilo- 
gramme (2.20 Ibs.) of meal ‘s usually worth from -+ to 5 cents ; 
of rice 3 to 34 cents; peas or beans, from 34 to4 cents; green 
vegetables, 12 to 24 cents; sweet potatoes, about 14 cents; the 
cheaper varieties of fish, from 7 to 14 cents; the coarser por- 
tions of beef and of buffalo flesh, 7 to 10 cents; salt, 12 cents ; 
sugar, 10 to 16 cents; tea, 164 to 48 cents. According to 
Champion (Ausland, 1871, p. 82) the diet of the laborers in 
the silk districts of Hupeh is certainly based upon rice, but 
they receive, in addition to this, pork four times per month, 
fish eight times, and poultry twice, being upon the two 
monthly holidays. It is estimated that the average monthly 
consumption of rice there amounts to about twenty kilo- 
grammes, or forty-four pounds to each workman. Masons, in 
the same province, receive somewhat similar fare, though less 
in amount; it consists of forty-five pounds of rice per month, 
and thirty pounds of fresh vegetables, with two pounds of 
pork twice, and half a pound of fish five times per month. 
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The value of these provisions is estimated to be somewhat 
over $2.50. 

Though under higher rates of wages and of prices, the 
living of an ordinary Chinese coolie at Singapore is not 
materially different from that of the laborer in China. With 
daily wages of from twenty-one to twenty-seven and a half 
cents, he consumes daily one and one-quarter pounds of rice, 
five cents worth of fish or ten cents worth of pork, a penny’s 
worth of vegetables, the same of tea, six cents worth of opium 
and nine cents worth of rice brandy, all of which cost about 
as much as the amount of his wages. 

The cost of dwellings seems to form an inconsiderable item 
of expense among the middle and lower classes of China. 
Leaving out of view the hundreds of thousands who dwell in 
caves in the clay, (somewhat more spacious and comfortable 
however, says Dr. Ratzel, than those of our pre-historic tre glo- 
dytes); leaving out of view, besides, the innumerable multitude 
who have taken up their habitations upon rafts and boats on 
the rivers and lakes, we find that the majority of the Chinese 
live together in large villages and cities. The people have an 
unconquerable inclination to live together in masses, which 
does not abandon them in foreign lands. This fact is to 
be kept in mind in seeking for an explanation of the extra- 
ordinary number of large cities which are to be found in 
China. .As to the manner of living, there seems to be but 
little distinction, except that which may be drawn between the 
wealthy, the small property holders and the poor. “ Of the 
many grades of rural luxury, which, among us, diversify 
the social condition of the country people, scarcely any indica- 
tions are to be seen in China.” * All the more vigorously 
however is the patriarchal character shown in the living and 
laboring together of the various branches of the family. 
Several generations frequently dwell under the same roof ; and 
the remembrance of a common stem often holds entire com- 
munities and districts together, and produces that strong 
clannish feeling which has played such an important part in 
the internal history of the empire, and that of the colonies, and 
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which has an important bearing upon the emigration question 
as it is presented to-day. 

In no respect do the Chinese win the admiration of Dr. 
Ratzel to a greater degree, than in their adaptation to, and suc- 
cess in, commercial transactions. ‘The Chinaman is a born 
merchant,” he says, “and shows himself as such, not alone in 
his competition with Europeans, but also with those other 
dangerous rivals whom he encounters in Eastern Asia, the 
Arabians and the Parsees.” The flourishing condition of 
trade in the interior of China is sufficient evidence of his, 
commercial talent, to which we may add the fact that the 
entire bulk of goods shipped from the Treaty Ports, whose 
value in 1872 reached $318,000,000, is handled by Chinese 
alone up to the place of lading, and that in the same way, it 
is they who take charge of the disposal of the imported wares, 
from the time of their unloading from the vessel. Indeed, 
even in the Treaty Ports themselves, the Europeans are inces- 
santly complaining of Chinese competition, and have suffered 
severely by means of the same. 

As a merchant, the Chinaman is neither conservative in dis- 
position, nor obstinate where flexibility is required, nor tixed 
in the choice of his place of establishment, or sphere of business. 
He makes journeys of months in duration across the steep 
border mountains of Yunnan, to offer his silk and metal wares 
to the inhabitants of Northern Siam, and actually has the 
trade of that country in his own hands in spite of the difficul- 
ties of intercourse. He traverses the Russian Amoor provinces 
with his pedler’s cart, no matter how thinly settled they may 
be or how roughly he is greeted, from Spring till the snow 
interrupts his trade. If we observe how quickly the European 
establishments in China and in Farther India have been filled 
up with a Chinese population resorting thither quite un- 
invited ; how rapidly Macao, Hong Kong, Singapore, Penang, 
and even the Shang-Hai concession have become Chinese 
cities, we shall not be inclined to deny to this race at least the 
capability of being active. Moreover the density of the 
population brings about, in this respect, as well as in so many 
other respects in the life of the Chinese, conditions which in 
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other countries remain entirely subordinate. It is apparent that 
under the pressure which this density exerts upon the masses, 
maintaining perpetually a fresh vigor in the struggle for ex- 
istence, a great portion of the population is and always must 
be in a state of movement. We can comprehend, therefore, 
how, under this influence, in spite of natural conditions of a 
conservative tendency, and despite the marvellous strength of 
family ties, « large fragment of the Chines population isin 
stute to he easily de tuched from its native land. This observa- 
tion of Dr. Ratzel is further strengthened by the known fact 
that, 


n China, certain provinces produce, as it were, races of 
merchants. who like the Jews in western Kurope and like the 
Gireeks and Armenians in eastern Europe and Asia Minor, till 
the whole empire with their counting-houses, and, closely 
united by bonds of compatriotism and relationship, by similar- 
itv of dispositions and aims, are to be met with every where, 


hey cling together and flourish. Thus. fer 


ind every whi re fT 
example, natives of the northern provinces of Shensi and 
Shansé command a great part of trade throughout China and 
even in the adjoining countries, where they are distinguished 
by peculiar readiness in the acquisition of foreign languages. 
The opium trade is mostly in the hands of the Cantonese. 
The branches ot certain erent banking-houses of Taikuhein 
we to be found widely distributed over the empire. 

Indeed, we ALY readily believe that the mercantile protes- 
sion is the one which has the greatest development and extent 
in China, when we read in all the books of travel concerning 
the multitude of booths and shops in every village, and of the 
numerous public markets held at regular intervals. The des- 
criptions, given by the Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, of the busy traffic upon the highways 
and canals ot China, and W hich were so incredible in their time, 
are not out of place to-day, and it may be asserted, says Dr. 
Ratzel, that no European country, before the days of railways 
and of steamships, could show such an active and broadly 
diffused trattic as the Chinese empire. 

Besides this inferior trattic, the higher forms of mercantile 


adventure are by no means infrequent, and it is the opinion of 
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ur author that European and American merchants in 
China could tell more than would be agreeable concerning 
the effects of their competition with the native merchants. 
The effect of this is very severely felt at Canton, while, 
at Hlangtcheou, we are informed that the European 
merchants sold only 3 per cent. of the imported cotton 
woods in the vear LS69, as against 60 per cent. in 1S66, 
Scherzer says that a principal cause of the prosperity of the 
Chinese at the latter place is owing to the existence of good 
banks, which facilitate in every Way the transactions of the 
native merchants, whereby it is rendered possible for them to 
continually obstruct the commercial activity of the Europeans. 
Furthermore the Chinese show an energy in the carrying out 
of various salutary business measures among themselves, to 
which the European merchants, from their lack of harmony, 
are stranvers. 

In the chief parts of Farther India, of the Archipelago of 
the Philippines, ot Japan, every where resounds the same com- 
plaint of the vigorous competition ot the Chinese: and there 
is absolut ly no hindrance to their advancement where they 
are brought into rivalry with a race of little commercial 
activity, like the Portuguese of Macao. * The Chinese 
element,” says Hiibner* “is continually gaining the ascen- 
dency in) Macao. This is easily understood : the Chinese re- 
presents life; the Portuguese, sleep, not to say death. 
Thence it comes that many tine old mercantile liouses have 
gone over into Chinese hands. The Chinaman accomplishes 
by means of his wonderful moderation and activity what his 
government could neither do ly cunning nor by foree, —he 
seizes, in the very shadow of the Portuguese flag, upon the 
territory once conquered by Lusitanian heroes.” 

From a review of the natural and domestic conditions of 
China, Dr. Ratzel arrives at the following general conclusions : 

1. The population has industry, perseverance and frugality. 

2. These qualities are put to the best possible use by reason 


of the small scale upon which enterprises of agriculture and of 
manufactures are carried on in general. 


* Fin Spaztergange um die Welt, I, 376. 
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3. The marked inclination and capacity for traffic, joined with 
the advantages offered by the nature of the country, and by the 
public works constructed during thousands of years by a paternal 
government, facilitate the diffusion of products throughout the 
empire, while they bring about a highly developed interior and 
export trade, and, through this, stimulate exchange with the neigh- 
boring countries 

j. These qualities of the people, their system of labor, and 
their commercial inclinations co-operate to render it possible for 
the country to support its immense population without suffering 
to any great degree from the evil results of such a massing to- 
gether of humanity; and they further operate to counteract the 
tendency of dependence e and helplessness which must infect great 
bodies of the people in the case of a more highly developed sys- 
tem of labor in agriculture and manufactures. 

Indeed, it would seem that the qualities of the people and 
theirsystem of laborof which he speaks, must powerfully concur 
to prevent the introduction, at the present time at any rate, of any 
more highly developed system. Under this view, it is extremely 
probable that the recent action of the Chinese government in 
preventing the operation of the railway just constructed from 
Shanghai to Woosung,and against which such an outery has 
been raised by the * progressive ” element in this country, 
is a measure of the wisest political economy. 

In considering the causes of the emigration movements 
among the Chinese, Dr. Ratzel believes that no merely theo- 
retical dissatisfaction with existing conditions, either in reli- 
gion or in polities, would be sufficient to induce the Chinese 
to quit their native country. They are not enthusiastic 
enough for that, nor is the idealistic trait sufticiently developed 
in their character. 

It is only when political misrule leads to an oppression 
which is found to be material that the dissatisfaction breaks 
out into open revolt, in the interior, while the dwellers near 
the borders escape by emigration from the oppression of the 
corrupt s\ stem. Materially, the most powerful stimulus to 
the emigration movement has been given by the great civil 
wars and invasions, which destroy social order; and pre- 
eminently, by the two eventful changes of dynasty in the 


thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, which placed upon the 
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throne the Mongols and the Mantchoos, barbarians in the 
eyes of the Chinese. These two events, together with the civil 
wars which preceded and which followed them, are marked 
by two high waves in the Chinese tide of emigration. <A third 
wave, belonging to our own time, arises from the shocks which 
the empire has experienced in recent years from the risings of 
the Tai-ping and of the Mahommedans, and from the invasions 
of the Europeans. There is reason to believe that the recent 
movement has been strengthened by an actual general decline 
of the empire, though apart from the ravages and spread of 
the opium habit, there appears to be no sign to testify to the 
general deterioration of the people. The deterioration seems 
to be rather among the governing classes, and the great body 
of the people is not accountable for it, except in so far as their 
docility and dullness of spirit afford favorable conditions for 
misrule. 

While periods of confusion and of weakness, such as the 
present, are by no means exceptional in the Chinese history, 
but form a frequently recurring phenomenon shown with 
much regularity whenever a strong hand has been lacking at 
the helm of state, yet upon the present decline there falls a 
shadow from another direction. While hitherto the people, by 
their perseverance and industry, have been able, little by little, 
to repair the wholgsale ravages of their rulers and officials, and 
while, by their love of order and of the old established customs, 
they have annulled the destroying influences at work among 
the upper classes, now by reason of the commercial intercourse 
with Europe and North America, even this firm foundation 
begins to crumble, upon which heretofore the permanence of 
the Chinese empire has rested. The faith in China—in the 
inviolability and sacredness of the empire,—the faith in 
themselves, formerly the most conspicuous trait in the Chinese 
national character, cannot possibly, in view of the incontestible 
superiority of the western civilization, be maintained as 
hitherto. “The series of collisions with western powers,” 
says Medhurst, in Zhe Foreigner in Fur Cathai, (p. 7,) “ which 
has marked the history of China during the past thirty years, 
has done her grievous harm. They have gradually but 
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effectually undermined the prestige of the ruling powers, and 
so have led directly to the series of devastating rebellions 
which have ravaged the country of late years.” Dr. Ratzel 
adds that “it is an interesting question whether, and if so, how 
far, European and North American statesmen may moderate 
the convulsions which must arise in China from the influence 
of the Europeans and their civilization.” 

From the part taken by the British government in forcing 
the opium curse upon the Chinese, the question is particularly 
adapted for consideration by the statesmen of that country. 
Upon the whole, so far as political conditions are concerned, 
the author’s general conclusion is that an increase in the emi- 
gration movement may be predicted for the present, because a 
transition period such as this, is no time for political internal 
reforms, and the wars and insurrections from which the 
haughty empire cannot escape, will only contribute to swell 
emigration. 

In our view, Chinese history has been that of advancing 
colonization. As the dominion of that people gradually 
advanced southwards and westwards from their seat upon the 
Hoang Ho, the Birman, Thibetan and Siamese tribes who 
occupied those regions were in part extirpated, in part trans- 
planted to the north, but for the most part assimilated 
gradually to the Chinese people, through the influence of their 
already highly developed civilization, and by means of a well 
planned system of military and agricultural colonies. But the 
impulse of colonization could not be satisfied with this internal 
work alone. The situation of China must, upon political 
grounds alone, naturally lead to continually spreading colonial 
establishments. The natural ramparts afforded by the mountains 
on the borders were not sufficient at all times to prevent the 
incursions of the barbarians who, from all sides, looked down 
enviously upon the wealth and luxury of these Chinese. It 
became necessary “to seek out these wild hordes in their 
domiciles” says Neumann, * “to lead them to civilization, and 
to politically separate them, that they might not unite into 
one mass, and deluge and subjugate the lowlands.” In this 


* Gesch. des Engl. Reiches in Asian, Il, p. 684. 
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way the Chinese were forced to make continually wider and 
wider conquests, and this species of conquests has created for 
and incorporated with China, boundary districts from Mant- 
churia to Tongking. It has filled portions of Farther India 
with a population which has transformed nearly half of that 
rich peninsula into a Chinese country ; and its traces are mani- 
fest as far as Eastern Turkestan or Cashgar. 

What Dr. Ratzel denotes as the voluntary or spontaneous 
emigration movement (die ganz freiwillige Auswanderung ) 
has possessed comparatively less significance until the last 
century. Emigration to foreign countries was prohibited by 
numerous imperial decrees, under the penalty of decapitation. 
“Le code pénal Chinois,” says Dabry de Thiersaut ( p. 877) 
compte dix* crimes capitaux, parmi lesquels se trouve 
classé, en troisiéme ligne, abandon du sol pour un pays 
étranger.” Nevertheless it has always shown itself in an 
increased extent upon the weakening of the bands of authority, 
caused by civil wars of long duration, or by foreign invasions. 

Thus hundreds of thousands of Chinese fled to Farther 
India, upon the Khitan and Mongol invasions. So, too, we 
have heard of emigrations en masse out of the north-western 
provinces into Mantchuria, and out of Yiinnan into Farther 
India, in consequence of the late Mohammedan insurrections. 
The active emigration in the seventeenth century and at the 
present time to the Indian Archipelago and to the South Sea 
countries in general, is to be attributed, in large measure, to the 
internal disorders. To this latter movement has been added, 
since the third decade of our century, that to America, and 
subsequently to Australia; and it is well-known to what a high 
pitch this has risen since the discovery of gold in these coun- 
tries, and especially since the beginning of the coolie trade 
with them. 

The opposition of the government to the emigration move- 
ment arose much less from considerations of political economy 
than from a fear that the emigrants to the colonies might be 
drawn into conspiracies against the empire. Indeed, there were, 
in Siam and Annam, hundreds of thousands who had never 
ceased to denounce the Mantchoo government; and, even at 
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the present day, the socialistic secret organizations have their 
widest extent and greatest power among the Chinese of Farther 
India and the Indian Archipelago. If the government per- 
mitted occasional navigators or merchants to go to foreign 
countries, their families were detained with all the more 
jealous care, and at this time, in all the Chinese colonies, 
females and entire families are very rare. 

To the collisions of the European vovernments with the 
empire is OWING the removal of the ostensible opposition ot 
the Chinese government to the emigration—one of the 
numerous concessions extorted by strength from weakness. 

The difficulty of making anything like a close estimate of 
the mavnitude of the emigration movement is very great. It 
would appear, from the best authority, that the annual number 
of emigrants to the various colonies, to America, ete., can not 
be less than 150,000, Indeed, the annual number called for 
by Peru and Cuba had risen in 1870 to 30,000, while over 600 
were shipped ever fortnight to California. 

Among all these emigrants, it is not easy to draw a distinct 
line between those who are entirely free, those who are bound 
by some of the lighter forms of contract, and the actual coolies, 
or those who, through a formal sale, have really become slaves. 
Many believe themselves to have emigrated voluntarily, and 
only learn of their bonds when they are upon the vessel, or 
when they have reached their point of destination ; and many 
again who have embarked almost in a condition of slavery 
have been freed through some lucky chance. The great 
majority of the emigrants are bound by some sort of contract, 
which most usually secures the reimbursement of the expenses 
of their voyage. 

The coolie trade, proper, began at Macao, in 1848, though, 
at least eleven years previous to that time, coolies from India 
had been exported to the English West Indies. In its origin 
it was a simple and unqualified slave trade. It makes but a 
small distinction, that slaves are sold for life and coolies but 
for eight years. It has always been a matter of the greatest 
difficulty in Peru and Cuba to secure to the coolie his stipu- 
lated freedom after the expiration of the eight years; and, 
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notwithstanding their contracts, thousands have grown old and 
died in slavery.* The attributes of a slave trade appear at the out- 
set inthe mere method of obtaining the coolies for exportation. 
The recruiting or collecting agents“ are handitti,” says Dr. Ratzel, 
“of the worst sort, and leave no means untried to gain their 
stipulated premium on each coolie furnished by them.” At 
the trial of the mutineers upon the French ship La Nouvelle 
Prnclope, in (S71, it was shown conclusively that two-thirds 
of the coolies were sent out against their will. 

Dennys + divides the coolies into three classes. Accord- 
ing to him they are either captives taken in the clannish feuds 
so prevalent in the maritime province of Kwantung, and sold 
by their captors, according to an ancient custom; or they are 
dwellers along the coast who have been kidnapped ; or, finally, 
they are such as have staked and lost their freedom at gaming. 

In consequence of numerous complaints to the Chinese 
government it had, as is known, the traffic itself, as well 
as the condition of the coclies, investigated by its own commis- 
sions, and thereupon endeavored to regulate the trade; the 
Portuguese authorities at Macao took similar steps. Never- 
theless, the number of mutinies which have occurred in 
recent years upon coolie ships show us that something is still 
wrong in these matters. Dabry de Thiersaut asserts that nine 
out of ten coolie ships, sailing to Peru or Cuba, are the scenes 
of more or less serious mutinies. The case of the Peruvian 
vessel, Varia Luz, will be readily brought to mind. She 
was constrained by her cargo in 1872 to land at Yokohama, 
where the coolies were set free by the Japanese authorities. 
The controversy arising thérefrom between the Japanese and 
Peruvian governments was decided in 1875 in favor of the 
former, by the Emperor of Russia as arbitrator. 


In the days of American slavery it was a common remark among 
S 


quasi southerners and residents of the south-west, that they did not care 
whether chattel slave ry were abolished or not, so long as they could obtain 
oolies. It was understood that a coolie was a slave so long as he owed 
his employer ; and it was well-known that, once in debt to his employer, he 
never got out of it—and hence that he 


was practically as much a slave as 
the southern Negro.—Eb. 


c 


+t Treaty Ports, &c., p. 228. 
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There are various intermediate grades between these slaves 
and such Chinese as quit their country freely and on their own 
account; the number of the latter is, however, inconsiderable, 
and is confined principally to merchants and traders. 

To aid such emigrants as are too poor to defray the expense 
of their voyage, certain companies or associations are formed. 
These provide a passage for the emigrant, and usually direct 
him to his place of destination, where he is received by the 
company’s agents, and sent to one of the employers whom the 
company supplies with laborers. 

If necessary, the company furnishes the emigrant with 
food and clothing, and he repays the outlay according to cer- 
tain fixed rates. Besides this, the company undertakes to care 
for the return to China of the bodies of such emigrants as die 
abroad, whose burial in their native soil is imperatively de- 
manded by Chinese superstition. It also furnishes security, in 
case of the arrest of any of its protégés, for which a certain 
premium is paid by the party benefited. 

The return movement of the Chinese to their native coun- 
try is a matter of considerable importance in its bearings upon 
the general emigration question, and it is somewhat unfortu- 
nate that Dr. Ratzel has expressed opposite views in regard to 
it in different portions of his work. The desire to return and 
the intention of ultimate return is no doubt almost universal 
among the voluntary class of emigrants, and few would have 
quitted their native country had it not been for the promises 
of the emigration companies to bring them back alive or dead. 
Dr. Ratzel, therefore, remarks (p. 231): “ When their emigra- 
tion had reached to the number of eight or ten thousand souls, 
it was already feared that California was threatened with a 
‘Mongolian invasion ;’ but it soon became manifest that far the 
greater number of the emigrants had not come thither for 
the purpose of establishing permanent settlements, but in 
order to make money as soon as possible and then return. 
The better the opportunitic 8 off ved them by California to 
attain this object, the sooner they will quit her territory.” 


And again (p. 234), he says: “ The mouth-pieces of this class, 


(7. e., the lower class of Americans, and the European immi- 
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grants who are opposed to the Chinese), are politicians seeking 
to curry favor with the masses, and timid people who see signs 
of a new contlict of races in the influx of Chinese. Yet, so 
long as a backward flowing current of return emigration is 
opposed to the stream of emigrants, as has hitherto been the 
case, these far-seeing apprehensions are apparently unfounded. 

Yet, in apparent opposition to these views, our author 
says, on page 68 of his work: “The desire to return,” (he 
speaks here of the colonies and emigration districts collec- 
tively), ‘tis not so uniformly carried out as has been asserted. 
Apart from the large mortality upon the transport vessels and 
in the various unhealthy regions towards which the emigration 
is directed, the greater prosperity attained by the Chinese in 
foreign lands, together with the remarkable capacity which 
they possess of establishing their own domestic customs at 
every place in which they locate themselves, cannot fail to 
have some influence in weakening the desire to return. Bowring 
is of the opinion that scarcely one in ten succeeds in getting 
back to his native land. On the contrary, we find that in all 
places where they thrive and are not subject to oppression they 
have settled down permanently. This is the case in all parts of 
Farther India, and in the Indian Archipelago. Affection for 
living relatives, and the care for the graves of their ancestors 
are the principal causes which impel them to return. But this 
impulse fails with the second generation, which indeed, by 
reason of the same affection, must find itself more firmly 
attached to the new home. * * * * The Chinese are 
neither so obstinately conservative nor so impervious to foreign 
influences as they have always hitherto been represented. It 
is not to be doubted that the emigration will increase, and that 
the return movement will decrease, when intelligence of the 
flourishing state of the colonies far and near, and when a 
juster general information respecting foreign countries shall 


be more thoroughly diffused among the people.” 


These are apparently diametrically opposed views, and the 
truth probably lies between the two extremes. The return 
movement to China from the American countries will probably 
continue to take place, the numbers of those who return 
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varying according to their success here and to the tranquility 
and prosperity of their mother country ; but, at the same time, 
we may expect a continued though slow general increase of 
the Chinese element. As to the desirability of that element 
in a country such as the United States, Dr. Ratzel, as well as 
most writers who have examined the subject thoroughly and 
philosophically, is quite decided. Nevertheless, we know 
that there is a large class in this country who see only ruin 
and desolation in the prospect of Chinese competition. 
* What does the arrival of these one thousand and seventeen 
Mongolians mean?’ says the San Francisco Chronicle of 
March 17th, 1876, in noticing the arrival of a body of emi- 
grants in the (vty of Pekin. “It means the crowding out 
of one thousand and seventeen white men and women from 
the occupations in which they are engaged at present: for it 
is well-known that white labor cannot compete with Chinese,” 
etc. Whether cheap labor or anything which tends to cheapen 
labor is, or is not, desirable; whether any influence which may 
tend to prevent the influx of vast hordes of the lowest and 
most degraded classes of Europe, who fill our jails and alms- 
houses and govern some of our large cities, is beneficial to 
the country at large, are questions which need not be discussed 
here. 

In the meantime, while Dr. Ratzel admits that in the 
Anglo-American portion of our continent the Chinese must 
always occupy a subordinate position, owing to the character 
of the race with whom they are brought into contact, he 
believes that, in the Spanish-American countries, another state 
of affairs may be looked for. There, he asserts, conditions are 
such that some people other than the present inhabitants must 
undertake the task of developing the netural resources. This 
has been done hitherto in some degree by Europeans and 
North-Americans, in whose hands is the greatest part of the 
trade and industry of these countries; but they have been 
obliged, in general, to contine themselves to the larger business 
operations, for neither social nor political, and still less climatic 
conditions, are favorable to the general diffusion of their enter- 


prise. The Chinaman, however, is admirably well-adapted to 
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flourish in these countries. With little disposition to carp at 
existing social or political conditions, he is submissive to 
authority, contented with small gains, accustomed to a frugal 
manner of living, and suited to the climate. In contrast to 
the European and North-American emigrants, he will make 
himself master of the lesser sources of wealth which are dis- 
tributed throughout the country, and at least he is sure of a 
position such as the Jews have taken in Poland or Roumania, 
If the stream of emigration should subsequently turn in this 
direction in the force with which it has hitherto flowed toward 
some other points, it cannot be doubted that, in time, the 
Chinese would be destined to play a highly important 7dé/e— 
and not in the domestic life alone, says Dr. Ratzel—of Central 
and South America. 

That the Chinese are destined to play a most important 
part in the settlement and development of the natural 
resources of the vast unoccupied regions of South America, of 
Australia, and of Africa, is evidently Dr. Ratzel’s firm con- 
viction; and he believes that the judgment of Europeans in 
respect to them grows more favorable with the development 
of mutual intercourse. Without referring to the missionaries, 
who seem to be mostly optimists, he believes that observing, 
practical men—whether statesmen, merchants or travellers— are 
as a general thing, better disposed towards the Chinese than 
they were thirty years ago, and that the common judgment 
was more favorable fifty years ago than it was a hundred. 
Whatever notions we may entertain of the probable duration 
of the Chinese government,—he justly observes,—we dare not 
confound them with our views of the Chinese people. The 
state may be subverted a dozen times, but four or tive hundred 
millions of people cannot fail to make themselves felt in the 
affairs of the world. 

This, then, constitutes the Chinese problem, one which we 
are called upon to face fully and fairly, and from the considera- 
tion of which there is no escape. We may pass oppressive and 


arbitrary laws, over and over again, but we cannot remedy 


evils in that way. Popular violence may assume its worst and 
inost brutal forms; but so complicated are the conditions under 
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which we live, that the effects of lawlessness will assuredly 


recoil upon the heads of its participants. There are but few 
subjects at the present day requiring more thorough and con- 
scientious examination, on the part of Americans and Euro- 
peans, than the relations between the Chinese and Caucasian 
civilizations. Dr. Ratzel’s work is an important and timely 
light upon the subject, and its translation into English would 


render it the more accessible to those who need it most. 





THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


Arr. [1.—Tue Ernics or Marriage anp Divorce. 


The Subjection of Woman. By Joux Srvuart Maint. 


London: 1870. 


2. Histoire morale des femmes. Par Erxest WiLrrep 
Lecouve. Paris: 1848. 


Tue modern school of mental philosophy recognizes a 
distinct principle of conjugality in the human brain and mind 
to which it ascribes the desire to form conjugal unions. This 
principle gives rise to the tendency of the sexes to pair, to 
mate, to form monogamic partnerships and to establish families. 
It is the basis of fidelity and constancy between the mated, as 
illustrated among the higher types of the human species, and 
as opposed to conjugal looseness and promiscuity, as illustrated 
by the lower types of the human species, and by the lower ani- 
mal species, generally. 

Whether there be a distinct organ or nerve-centre in the 
brain, corresponding to this principle, and exercising a function 
of this sort, may, perhaps, in the minds of many, be a debate- 
able question; but whether there be a monogamic principle of 
conjugality in the human character, to which conjugal promis- 
cuity is repugnant, there can be no doubt whatever. The 
annals of human society in every stage of development pro- 
claim both its truth and its necessity. 

There is something in every human heart which responds 
to this conjugal conception, let the philosophy of it be what it 
may. There is none so steeped in the sin of conjugal wrong- 


doing, so callous to the fine sentiment of mutual constancy in 


love, as to be insensible of its charming loveliness whenever it 
is exhibited in human life. Indeed, it challenges our admira- 
tion among the birds, and foxes, and sensibly raises them 
in our estimation above the ordinary run of animals. In 
the human species, monogamic love is a thing so noble in con- 
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ception, so grand in practice, so divine in its joy as to have 
commanded the unaffected homage of the poet and novelist, the 
theologian and philosopher, from time immemorial. It has ever 
been the inspiration of song, poetry and romance. Though 
a few of their heroes may violate its precepts, all of them respect, 
while they violate them. Who can help admiring “the con- 
jugal tenderness of Hector and. Andromache? The unwearied 
fidelity of Penelope, awaiting through long revolving years 
the return of her storm-tossed husband, who looked forward to 
her as to the crown of all his labors‘ The heroic love of 
Alcestis, voluntarily dying that her husband might live ¢” * 
The domestic life of ancient Greece was especially rich in illus- 
trations of monogamice fidelity. Nor was the ancient Empire 
much behind her illustrious neighbors in that particular. 
Rome, even in her degenerate days, when the legal bond 
of matrimony had become greatly weakened, was not with- 
out a Cornelia, the noble and devoted wife of Pompey; 
nor a Poreia, the faithful and anxious wife of Brutus, who 
could find no peace or comfort until permitted to share the 
dangerous fortunes of her brave husband ; nor a Marcia and a 
Helvia, the latter the proud mother of the noble Seneca; nor 
a Paulina, his amiable and graceful wife. Then, there is the 
conjugal episode of Abelard and Heloise among the Franks, 
which one cannot but sympathize with while one regrets, and 
which lacked only the approving smile of social custom 
to have made it as romantic as any in history.—Indeed, it is 
sadly romantic as it is. The same may be said of Petrarch 
and his beloved Laura. And although Laura was -the lawful 
wife of another man, yet history insists on calling her //s 
Laura, because Petrarch claimed her as his own, through evil, 
rather than through good report. In low life and in modern 
times, the conjugal principle of monogamy is not left without 
Witnesses in its support. The police courts and the prisons 
bear lowly testimony to the conjugal fidelity of wives to un- 
worthy lusbands—rarely of husbands to unworthy wives. — It 
was not long since that one of our city courts was the scene of 
a signal example of the kind, reflecting honor on the name of 


*Lecky's /istory of European Morals. Vol. U, pp. 295, 296. 
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woman and wife. In another instance in the same city, the 
wife of an accused man was carried from the court-room ina 
fainting condition, upon his final condemnation, though he was 
justly accused and as justly condemned, as the world goes, and 
was altogether unworthy the love of any woman. And it was 
only recently that the lovely daughter of a distinguished 
American poet succumbed to grief and died, at the fall of her 
husband to whom she was devotedly attached. The solicitude 
and tenderness which wives show to husbands, totally un- 
worthy of either, is a strange anomaly in the every-day annals 
of this subject. With all the fine, hair-splitting sophistry of 
the times, one cannot but admire, and respect while one ad- 
mires, the rare sagacity of that sage who said: *And the twain 
shall be one flesh.” The truly married are, indeed, one flesh. 

While we have felt constrained to Say SO much in respect 
of the psychology of marriage, and would like to say a great 
deal more in the same strain, the reader will bear in mind that 
the psychology of the subject is too impracticable to come within 
the legitimate domain of ouressay. It is the providence of 
marriage—its physiological, moral and ethical bearings,—which 
chiefly interests us and concerns our subject. 

There is a vague, indetinable idea abroad that marriage and 
morality are somehow closely related. Criminal statistics 
show that the married state is more conducive to morality than 
is the single state; or, more properly speaking, that the mar- 
ried are less exposed to abnormal influences, less tempted to do 
evil, more stimulated to do well, than are the single. So, 
likewise, vital statistics prove that married people enjoy better 
health and live longer lives than do single people; and there 
can be no doubt that they also live happier lives, than do 
single folk ;—considerations sufficiently weighty, if they were 
generally known, one would suppose, to revive the waning 
interest which young people seem to exhibit towards married 
life. 

Since marriage became respectable to all, and the wife 
regained the position under the law and in the public estima- 
tion which she lost under the wild rule of religious asceticism, 


most people will concur in the opinion that married life is 
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greatly to be preferred to single life, and that it is the only 
normal, natural mode of life for all properly constituted 
people—except, perhaps, the clergy.—There are those, of 
course, to whom wedlock in its best estate would be not only 
unattractive, but an oppressive yoke,—an undiversitied, intel- 
lectual life yielding greater satisfaction to them. Such a one 
was the late Emanuel Deutsch, of the British Museum. He 
rightly thought matrimony a hazardous experiment for 
parties to make in a country where legal divorce is so difli- 


eult to obtain as in England. “TI should never marry” said 


he, “if I lived a hundred years. I don’t want to be a ‘happy 
man.’ My mother longs so for me to tind a wife; but a man 
either marries or becomes great. The more diverse his interests 
the worse for what ought to absorb his whole life—his work.” 
But scholars like Deutsch are exceptions to the general rule 
of mortals, and in this respect, also, an exception among the 
literati. M. De Tocqueville, for example, cannot say too much 
in praise of the institution, and what he says possesses the 
more weight from his having spoken from personal experience. 
He writes: “Plus je roule dans ce monde et plus je suis 
amené a penser quwil n’y a que le bonheur domestique 
qui signifie quelque chose.” One can readily understand, 
however, why wedlock should have so little charm for a man 
thoroughly absorbed in the love of worldly fame or literary 
renown, or to one who has no desire to be a “ happy man.” 
People thus constituted do honor to a * holy estate,” by turning 
away from it. It is clearly not for them, nor they for it. 
While there are individual exceptions, then, to the interest 
and desirability of marriage, there can be no doubt that, for 
the generality of mankind, it offers a mode of life in perfect 
harmony with the natural instincts and tendency of the race, 
and affords the individual the surest and most available pro- 
tection against the rocks and shoals that beset life’s voyage 
under the best circumstances. It is the only mode of life 
which promises, if successful, benefits without discount, satis- 
factions without alloy. If unsuccessful, it is full of serious 
risks and counterweights ; and while even then they are fewer 
in number than those which beset the lonely mariner, they are 
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frequently of a grave character, and attended with conse- 
quences to the luckless husband or wife incalculably more 
mischievous. The subject is then one to be not lightly 
esteemed ; its conditions not such as the individual may disre- 
gard with impunity; or as society can afford to leave to the 
blind providence of chance, or turn over to the control of ec- 
clesiastical laws, and least of all, to the good wishes of good and 
devout, but ignorant people. For all the sweet, hallowed in- 
fluences of marriage cannot be superposed upon it by prayers, 
good intentions, or honest purposes, but are the outcome of 
conditions, in the relation of the twain, which admit of de- 
finite apprehension and classification. 

What are those conditions 4 Froma physiological point of 
view, the summit from which our observations are chiefly 
taken, the conditions of a well grounded wedlock comprise 
mutual, bodily and mental soundness; mutual freedom from 
the positive vices ; mutual love and respect ; mutual fitness and 
congeniality.* The lives of the twain should be so blended 
in purpose and sentiment “that each can enjoy the luxury of 
looking up to the other, and can have alternately the pleasure 
of leading and of being led in the path of development ;” 
and, indeed, a capacity to fulfil to each other the finite want 
of every human creature—a confiding, loving, believing, trust- 
ing companionship. While we do not go so far as to deny 
that a marriage which does not fulfil this deep and abiding 
want of the soul, is altogether devoid of those excellences 
which alone make it superior to the single state, we are of the 
conviction that this is the ideal of marriage which is desired 
by all, though attained by few; and that it is, indeed, the only 
quality of wedlock of abiding interest to the State and which 
promises the individual an enduring satisfaction ; the only kind 

* We know it has been strongly argued in certain quarters that hus- 
bands and wives, in order to be truly mated, should be unlike each other. 
“ Opposites attract, they say.” But this is true only of states—of sex ; not at 
all true of qualities and conditions. Virtue has no affinity for vice, nor vice 
for virtue. A noble, magnanimous soul, cannot love a mean, grovelling one. 
“ Unlikeness may attract,” says the late John Stewart Mill, ‘but it is like- 
ness which retains; and in proportion to the likeness is the suitability of 
individuals to give each other a happy life.” 
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of union, in facet, which does not grow old, but which on the con- 
trary, is rather strengthened and consecrated by age, whatever 
be its social status, or the form of its solemnization. It is the 
only kind of wedlock that is above the authority of law to 
make or break it; that affords a sufficient assurance of its own 
perpetuity ; and that furnishes, also, the surest guarantee for 
the virtuous qualities of the offspring, the legitimate fruit of 
it, which, be it remembered, is the chief object of the union, 
aside from the moral interest it subserves to the parties them- 
selves. 

It is not, then, the marriage ceremonial or missal with which 
the practical moralist concerns himself. A controversy about 
marital forms and ceremonies seems to him idle and_ profit- 
less. * For forms of government let fools contest ;” so, also, 
in respect of the forms of marriage. The details of cere- 
monies may be safely left to the control of the ecclesiastics ; 
the weightier matters of laws and constitutions belong to the 
province of the philosopher. He does not care whether mar- 
riage be a civil ora religious contract ; of divine or of human 


ordainment ; dissolvable or indissolvable. And he is equally 


indifferent whether the marital compact be certified to by a 
clergyman, or by a layman; solemnized by prayer and bene- 
diction, by eating bread together, or swinging a live fowl around 
the heads of the contracting parties, or by none of these forms. 
And whether the conjugal episode be recorded in heaven, the 
parish register, or a Justice office, is all the same to him. All 
these matters seem as trifles compared with the princi- 
ples of unity which underlie the marital bond, and give to it 
whatever is sweet and elevating, or worthy of perpetuity in it. 

It is impossible for the rational mind not to see that the 
substance of any thing is of more consequence than the form ; 
the kernel than the husk which contains it; the soul than the 
form which envelops it; the sacrifice, than the symbol which 
represents it. The deeper questions embraced in the conjugal 
union are physiological and psychological, rather than religious 
and political. They comprehend those conditions of marital 
unity, which, as has been abserved, are essential to the end 
it is designed to fulfil on the earth and in the eternities; to 
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the parties directly concerned, and to posterity which is 
directly concerned with them. 

The Church in all civilized countries has, from time im- 
memorial, assumed the responsibility of supervising the forms 
and conditions of wedlock. Need we characterize the nature 
of that supervision’ Suftice it to say that such supervision 
has been confined chiefly to the imposition of restrictions, 
some of them wise and some otherwise, in respect of certain 
degrees of consanguinity, age, physical competency and_reli- 
gious belief. It has also prescribed the forms of contract and 
solemnization; and the causes which render a union once 
consummated null and void ah cnitio. In most of these par- 
ticulars the States are mostly in accord with the Church; 
the civil statutes on the subject having originally been inspired 
by the ecclesiastics at a period when canonical law usurped 
and subverted the functions and precepts of the time-honored 
Common law. 

The deeper and broader questions, involving the phiysio- 
logical fitness and competency, and the higher sentiment, as 
well as the lower passion of love, between the betrothed, and 
their mutual ability to keep their vows inviolate and to fulfil 
the high offices of the marital relation with honor to them- 
selves and credit to the State, are regarded, unhappily, as 
questions too abstract or transcendental to be considered by 
the leading spirits of either Church or State.* And herein 
lies the evil of the ecclesiastical policy. It does, indeed, enforce 


the Levitical decrees of Moses, which prohibited marriage 


‘It is much to the credit of christianity that its influence was early 
exerted to sustain the dignity of marriage, even, if later, its influence was 
unwittingly exerted to degrade it. The votaries of that faith imbibed a vague 
notion that the conjugal union was something more than a civil compact ; the 
itirmation of Christ that it was intended to be indissoluble, or, at least, that 
adultery alone could abrogate it, was at first received with great favor. The 
conflicting teaching of the Apostles, however, notably of St. Paul, in res- 
pect of the expediency of maintaining inviolate the marriage of believers 
with unbelievers, tended to unsettle the authority of Christ on the subject, 
and to introduce another cause of divorce, viz.: Infidelity. The Christian 
Church, therefore, became divided on the subject, and strange to say, the 
larger part of itsupport Paul against Christ, to-day. 
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between blood-relations to the second degree, only, to an ex- 


tent never dreamed of by that ancient sage; and for reasons 
which we are sure never could have entered his head ; besides 
introducing fictitious impediments not found in Leviticus, 
such as prohibiting marriage between near relatives of the 
married, and also, between those who had become spiritually 
connected by the ties growing out of the rites of baptism, and 
the fictions of godfather and godmother (attinity). These 
impediments to marriage were carried at one time to an almost 
endless extent, not in the interest of matrimony, or the fruits 
of that union, be it observed, but solely in the supposed inter 
est of religion, and against incest purely fictitious. 

The Latin Church at an early date (A. D. 1065) carried the 
prohibition of consanguinity, forexample, to the seventh degree, 
and that between relatives of the married (affinity) likewise to 
the seventh degree. The relatives of those standing sponsors in 
baptism, of godfathers and godmothers, were also debarred 
from contracting marriage with each other, to an absurd 
remove of affinity. A subsequent Council (A. D. 1215, Pope 
Innocent ILL) moditied these bars to arriage, so that) third 
and fourth cousins might marry, and confined the prohibition 
on account of affinity to the first degree. And yet, the 
Council of Trent, (A. D. 1564) declared that,“ If any one 
shall affirm that only those degrees of consanguinity and 
athinity, which are expressed in Leviticus, can prevent the 
contracting of marriage, or separate it when contracted, or 
that the Church cannot give a dispensation in regard to some 
of them, or enact that others besides shall not prevent and 
separate, let him be anathema!” Here we have it distinctly 
attirmed that ecclesiastical canons are superior to the laws of 
nature. Could supererogation go to greater lengths than this / 

Nothing is more curious in’ human history, we venture to 
observe, than the ingenuity of theologians in adapting the in- 
variable ordinances of (rod to serve the exigencies of particu- 
lar occasions. We cite a pertinent illustration from Canon 
Todd: 


“When I was a Protestant clergyman at Bristol,” he writes, 
‘I was called on to visit the wife of a laboring man who lived 
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with his wife’s sister and three or four children, in a single room. 
The wife died. What was to be done with the sister-in-law ? 
She was needed for the care of the children. She was young and 
healthy, and yet there was only this room for the widower, her- 
self and the children to occupy. A marriage between them was 
illegal, and there was no way [under Protestant rule] of making 
it legal. I felt then pretty well-convinced of the wisdom of the 
Catholic Church which would have known how to act under such 
circumstances,” viz. : by a dispensation.* 

The ordinary observer of the laws of God does not find 
them so accommodating to circumstances as the worthy Canon 
seems to do. 

In respect of the marriage of cousins, the Roman Church 
claims the right and the power to relax the order of hature 
and to make that pure and holy which in the invariable order 
of things is a crime against posterity. ‘ The pure affections 
ot bovhood and virlhood,” of a pair of cousins, Says Canon 
Todd, may * become so closely intertwined in one another that a 
rude severance would blast the happiness of an entire life- 
time.” In such cases, * the Church Catholic, as a thoughtful 
mother, grants her dispensation.”+ When scientists and phi- 
lanthropists become equally expert in subverting or suspending 
the laws of nature and of nature’s God, we may confidently 
rely on them to avert the dreadful calamities of war, famine, 
disease and accidents which now bring such dire misery to so 
inany hearts. But, seriously, we cannot do otherwise than to 
regard as acts of supererogation any attempt on the part of 
the Church or the State to contravene the established order of 
things, either physical or physiological. And if the moral order 
of things is less secure—if it rests on a basis less permanent, 
or is more easily subverted—we should be sorry to know it. 

Now, while a marriage between blood relatives is in gen- 
eral unwise and mischievous, for reasons physiological and not 
sacramental or moral, we believe it is not more so than is the 
marriage of many intirm and ill-mated people who sustain no 
such relationship, but against which there is no law, either 


civil or ecclesiastical. 


* Roman Catholic Laws of Marriage, Contemporary Revie 
+ Ibid 
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The moral exigencies of the age demand for marriage, there- 
fore, treatment based upon higher and different considerations of 
its uses. Marriage is not merely a relation of political conve- 
nience to society, that “each father may know of a certainty 
the paternity of his children.” as thought by Lord Boling- 
broke: nor is it a relation which receives its authority and 
blessedness from the rites of the Church, to serve the ends of 
religion; nor is it a relation which the individual may enter, 
or not, as he may find it convenient or expedient to himself ; 
it is, rather, a relation founded in the instinets of the heart, 
which no man and no woman can afford to disregard or to 
treat from any considerations but those of the noblest and 
highest. It is to the interest of the conjugal parties, as well 
as to that of the State, that the union be grounded in pliy slo- 
logical harmony and competency, and be of the heart and 
mind, and not of mere form and ceremony, civil or ecclesias- 
tical The considerations which do most concern the marital 
relation are, therefore, moral and phy siological rather than reli- 
vious and vsthetic. 

‘Ile who gains the youth possesses the future.” In 
prescribing the conditions of Marriage, one bespeaks the 
juality of children and the character of future generations. 
That which man has accomplished in improving and deter- 
mining the quality of the lower species of life can be done 
with the highest species of life as well. The same principles 
of breeding apply in one kingdom as the other. And all 
trainers of youth know how great an advantage is it to have 
vood stock to begin with: how much better is it, in fact, that 
a child should be born right than that it should be subject to 
the necessity of being * born again.” Early training and careful 
bringing up may do much to shape the destiny of youth, 
but a proper parentage does more. The one prunes and im- 
proves the character; the other lays the foundation and makes 
it. And it is rarely, indeed, that education can do more than 
prune defects : it cannot entirely efface the impressions of the 
original mould. 

The result of man’s interference in the development of 


Bolingbroke’s [orks, Vol. IIL, p. 475 ef seg 
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plants and animals is most marvellous, and foreshadows what 
might be accomplished with his own species. By the exercise 
of his well-known sagacity in that direction, he may be said 
to have nearly made over to his own will and liking the lower 
kingdoms of nature. He has certainly —and we Say it with 
no irreverence—improved on Providence, and exhibited skill 
asa creator worthy of high commendation. But we hold it a 
grave oversight that he should confine the sphere of his crea- 
tive skill to the lower planes of nature, and leave his own to 
become the rude victim of chance or the wild sport of a thought- 
less pastime. 

The complaint which is here urged against the impolicy 
and short-sight of both Church and State, in failing to provide 
for the ante-natal well being of the race, to the improvement 
of the human species, is by no means new. It has been urged 
from time immemorial. The most cultivated people of anti- 
quity thought the subject not unworthy of their intelligent 
consideration. Their rulers made laws, and the ruled vied with 
them in creating muiblic sentiment and establishing social cus- 
toms in its behalf; and although some of the details of the 
application of those laws and customs are inconsistent with 
modern ideas of good taste and propriety, the practical results 
upon the race were such as any people might be justly proud of. 

But the objectionable features of the ancient svstem of 
supervising the ante-natal influences of children could be dis- 
pensed with, and still enough of it remain in no degree incon- 
sistent with the Christian virtues, true delicacy and refined 
sentiment, to fulfil the end desired. Their experiment in 
making men and women has shown us what can be done. It 
remains to us to improve upon their ideas. We have in mar- 
riage, indissoluble and irrevocable, when true and pure, the 
requisite conditions. It is only necessary to prohibit that rela- 
tion between the infirm or unsound and lawless or criminal 
members of society, and to separate the falsely married, those un- 
fortunate, but not necessarily discreditable, members of society 
who have lost the essence and chief virtue of marriage, who 


hate instead of love each other, and who desire to part, to do 
. 
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all that is necessary to be done to meet the moral exigencies 
of the situation. 

The average mind is at fault on this subject. With it 
the means are exalted above the end. At the risk of being 
unjustly charged with inculcating loose views concerning 
divorce, which, if true, is certainly not true in respect of mar- 
riage, we make bold to affirm that if mutual love and respect 


be essential tu a proper marriage, then there are a great many 


improper ones; and if a marriage formed in contempt of mu 


tual love and respect a Inarriage de convenaunc be unfor- 
tunate to the State, to public morality, then the State and 
public morality are suffering greatly from that cause to-day, 
lor nothing is more Common in civilized life than such mar- 
riages, 

[t is saddening to witness the crimes and immoralities that 
are daily committed in open violation of the laws of the State: 
but it is more saddening to witness the crimes and immoralities, 
less flavrant perhaps, but equally damning, that are daily com- 
mitted and practised under the form and sanction of the laws. 
In fact the State, in many respects, but particularly in respect 
of the marital relation, unwittingly fosters some of the worst 
immoralities of domestic life: immoralities, too, which the 
exercise of a judicious policy,a policy untrammelled by the 
restraints of an ecclesiasticism would easily avert. She tolerates 
marriages, yea, authorizes them, which are not marriages at all 
except in the fiction of her own law ;* and refuses to put 
asunder, orto permit to be put asunder, bonds between parties, 
when the continuance of such bonds breeds moral infection 
without limit. An instance has recently come to light, in the 
State of New York, of eight hundred criminals being bred, 
within a few generations, from the immoral seed of a single 


pair, legitimate at that. And yet the wretched business goes 


*«“ The only instances which are laid bare to the public view,” says 
Hammerton, “are the unhappy marriages, which are really not marriages at 
all An unhappy alliance bears exactly the same relation to a true marriage 
that disease does to health; and the quarrels and misery of it are the crises 
by which nature tries to bring about either the recovery of happiness, or the 


enduring peace of a settled separation.”—J/ntellectual Life, pp. 227-8. 
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on. No hand is raised to stay the immoral flood. The jails, 
state prisons and lunatic asylums are full to over-tlowing ; 
other and larger establishments of the kind are in process of 
erection to accommodate the large demand; and the work of 
filling them suffers no abatement. And, be it remembered, the 
ill-begotten brood is by no means altogether the surreptitious 
spawn of illegitimacy; but in good part the natural products 
and nurslings of lawful wedlock contracted outside the pro- 
hibited degrees of consanguinity, * and within the rites and 
rules of both the Church and State. 

One of the most mischievous of the crimes against the 
social relations, perpetrated by the law against the social state, 
is that which compels a man who has dishonored a woman 
and himself meanwhile, to marry, if not incompetent, the 
partner of his crime, against their mutual will or consent. 
Kither one or both parties to the wrong may he steeped in sin 
or infamous in crime, and their marriage, even with their 
mutual consent, is a disgrace to the divine compact 5 but vet, 80 
devoid of political economy and moral ethics is the average 
sense on this subject, that the marriage of such parties, under 
such circumstances, is looked upon asa benefit to the State and 
an act of justice to woman; while, at the same time it is con- 
sidered a proper punishment to the man. The latter proposi- 
tion may be true; but we submit the State is more often a 
loser in the affair, and might better seek other means of 
punishing the offender; for instead of having one illegitimate 
child, as in this instance, thrown upon her to support, she may 
have half a dozen or more legitimate ones. And so far is it 

* It is interesting to observe that society or the State has always exercised 
a supervision of a certain sort over matrimony. ‘“ By a law of the Lombards, 
a free woman who married a slave might be killed by her relations, or sold ; 
if they neglected to do so, the fisc might claim her as its own. In France, 
also, she was liable to be treated as a slave. Even as late as the twelfth 
century it was the law of Flanders, that whoever married a villein became 
one himself after he had lived with her a twelve-month. And by a capi- 
tulary of Pepin, if a man married a villein, believing her to be free, he might 
repudiate her and marry another.” Hallam’s J/idd/e Ages, Vol. 1, p. 200. 
Neither could villeins marry without a license from their lord, without a 


forfeiture of their goods or the imposition of a fine, at their lord’s pleasure. 
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from being in truth an act of justice to the woman, it may be 
a gross outrage on her, which only her narrow-sight and feeble 
sense of justice and self-respect, prevent her from repelling 
with proper indignation. When one injustice can cure or 
excuse another, then, and then only, can such an act be 
dignified with the name of justice. * 

Then, allied to this anomaly in matrimonial ethies, is the 
wrong of prohibiting divorce, with freedom to marry again, 
between parties who have mutually sinned against the marital 
compact, in such a manner as would entitle either, if Innocent 
of the sin, to a separation from the other and guilty one, with 
conjugal rights unimpaired. Instead of such a case being a 
just bar to divorce, it is in natural right and reason an 
additional cause for granting it. The union has, in fact, been 
doubly vitiated, and is, therefore, doubly unworthy of per- 
petuity. The interest of private morality and public virtue, 
mainly involved in the separation, is vastly more important 
than the punishment of the offenders. 


he sin of adultery, 


It is a curious anomaly in respect of t 
that it has alwavs been regarded more heinous in woman than 
in man; and not only public opinion but the civil and ecclesias- 


tical laws have always imposed severer punishment for its 


committal upon the former,—than which nothing more plainly 


indicates the source of the laws upon that subject. Some other 
crimes were also punished more severely when committed by 
woman than by man. Previous to William and Mary, in the lat- 


terhalf of theseventeenth century, for example, women were sub- 


*Justice to woman, indeed! It is a crude sense of justice that con- 
demns a man to commit one crime, to palliate the wrongs of another. No 
greater wrong can be inflicted upon a woman than to compel her to accept 
as a husband, the man who has encompassed her's and his dishonor. The 
State ought to prohibit the marriage of such parties in the interest of public 
virtue Chere might be some show of justice in the law when both parties 
are equally implicated in the wrong. In cases of rape and seduction, 
however, the law is cruelly severe upon the innocent party, in inflicting 
upon her a greater than a felon’s doom Moreover, it is a prostitution of a 
sacred compact, degrading alike to the parties themselves and to the high 
purpose which marriage is designed to subserve in the economy of nature. 


It isin brief legalized licentiousness under the flimsiest guise of matrimony. 
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ject to the penalty of death without benefit of clergy, for the 
crimes of larceny, bigamy, adultery, &c.; while men for the 
same offence were “subject only to burning in the hand and a 
few months imprisonment.”* Since then the law has become 
more merciful and less partial, and the moral turpitude of cer- 
tain crimes has changed. That of adultery, indeed, is no longer 
acrime at all, in the eve of the law, although a serious offence. 
But there is still an unjust discrimination in the adjudication 
of the offences against Wives and in favor of husbands. For 
instance, the revised code of our day does not hold a husband 
responsible for the offence of adultery if the wife withdraw 
from him, or refuse to live with him without just cause ;+ and 
she is barred thereby from making a valid complaint against 
him for divorcee. But not so the husband. 

The partiality in favor of the masculine sex in making law 
and public opinion is of very old date. It is a prominent feature 
in the Levitical laws. and also in the still more ancient laws of 
Menu—the Hindoo Code—and retlects the spirit of old Adam, 
* The woman gave me and I did eat.” * Though inobservant 
of approved usages,” say the Institutes of Menu, * or enamored 
of another woman, or devoid of good qualities; yet a husband 
must always be revered as a god by a good wife.”’* The 
Hindoo husband cannot commit adultery, but “a married 
woman who violates the duty which she owes to her lord, 
brings infamy on herself in this life, and in the next shall 
enter the womb of a shakal, or be atilicted with elephantiasis, 
and other diseases which punish crimes.” § Except the un- 
certain nature of the penalties, this jurisprudence shows a 
remarkable similarity to the Mosaic. Woman, clearly, had no 
part in the inspiration of either. 

It isa serious offence against justice and morality to re- 
mand one sex to the absolute control of the other; and 


* Vide Blackstone’s Works, (Cooiey) Vol. I, p. 445—IV, p. 369. 

+ Reeve’s Domestic Relations, foot note, p. 326. 

t /nstitutes of Menu, Tr. by Sir W. Jones, verse 154. 

§ /bid., verse 164.—The Hindoo Code and Scriptures inculcate uncon- 
ditional submission of wives in the conjugal relation, and promise the 
faithful great rewards in heaven, but impose no penalties upon the unfaithful 
in this life, 
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Legouveé declares that so long as subjection is the rule in res- 
pect of women, “divorce will be necessary to teach her 
liberty.” * Even as the law now is, she has no right to her 
person, name, or property. in the marital bond. The husband 
is the legal lord—dbaron ; she is his lawful woman—femme ; 
and although he may be the worst of men and she the best of 
women, or vce versa, she has no right to refuse any demand 
he 1a make upon her for service, or for conjugal conversa- 
tion. The old ecclesiastical law took special couvnizanee of this 
conjugal obligation of the wife. It is based upon no less an 
authority than the Scriptures : * And thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee.”+ And Luther, 
though bred a monk, and never feeling quite justitied in leav- 
ing that order for the love of Catherine Von Bora, who, by a 
fortuitous incident became his wife, was very positive in res- 
pect of the wife’s duty in this regard. He did not hesitate to 
declare, on the authority of the Apostolic Fathers, that the 
wife was responsible for her husband's falling into adultery. 
* As for me,” he boldly affirmed, * 1 should shortly say to her, 
‘if you won't, another can be found that will. If the wife 
will not, let the maid come. ” Ps In justice to the law, how- 
ever, it should be stated that it empowers either to institute 
legal procedings for the restitution of conjugal rights, * if 
either party a says Blackstone, * be weak enough to desire it.” N 
But the law operates partially, as, happily, public sentiment is 
adverse to its enforcement by the wife against the husband. 
The provision would not be quite so barbarous under a liberal 


* Jlistoire morale da femmes. + Gen. iii, 16. 

t In his sermon, von etrlichen Leben, he says: “ We may find an obsti- 
nate wife who stiffens her neck, and if her husband should fall ten times into 
unchastity, cares nothing about it. Here it is time for a man to say, ‘ if you 
won't, another can be found that will. If the wife will not, let the maid 
come.’ Yet sothat the husband give her two or three warnings before hand 
let the matter come before other people, so that her obstinacy may be known 
and rebuked before the congregation. If she will not, let her get herself 
gone, and procure an Esther for yourself and let Vashti be off as Ahasuerus 
did Waleh'’s Ed. of Luther's Works, Vol. X. Cited from Woolsey’s 
Divorce and Divorce Legislation, pp. 130-131. 
(Cooley), Vol. IIT, p. 93. 
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divorce code. As that code now is among English-speaking 
people, its effect is simply indecent. 

Then, there is still another hapless archaism of marital 
law, which, by the way, is an old fiction of the Common law, 
not unworthy of brief notice in this connection. The notion 
still accords with law and common usage, that a failure to 
keep a contract of marriage is a just cause of complaint by 
the aggrieved or disappointed party, and entitles him or her 
to damages in a suit at law. Accordingly either party may 
sue or be sued in case of breach of promise of marriage, and 
the courts and public sentiment justify the action, especially 
when the defaulting party to the marriage contract be a res- 
ponsible (moneved) man. But it is a grave abuse of a legal 
privilege which ought not to exist, and would not, but for a 
IMISCONCE ption of the true nature and intent of the conjugal 
union. It leads to compulsory marriages and the engendering 
of evils which have already been described, and which ought 
to be avoided, and makes that an offence and wrong which is 
manifestly right and proper; for no greater wrong and injus- 
tice can be perpetrated by one against the other than to fulfil 
a promise of marriage after the affections have been estranged. 
Under such circumstances a promise of marriage is honored 
more in the breach than in the observance of it; and he who 
acts upon the broader view of the subject and declines to 
take an insincere marriage vow performs a highly virtuous 
act, deserving of public approbation and the lasting gratitude 
of the disappointed party. 

We pass over many archaisms in the laws respecting 
the relation of husband and wife, and parent and child ; 
illegitimacy; the subjection of woman; the unjust discrimi- 
nation against women and wives, in respect of the rights of 
reputation * aud property, ete., which work wrong and injus- 
tice to all the parties concerned, and give rise to evils in 
s ciety the State—of most mischievous extent, as not coming 

*“ Female virtue [reputation | by the temporal law, is perfectly exposed 
to the slanders of malignity and falsehood.”—Blackstone, I, p. 446. The hus- 
band, however, has redress. The wife is his property; and the law justifies 


him in a suit for libel. But she cannot sue in her own behalf 
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within the prescribed limits of our essay. They are all, every 
one, egregious errors, growing out of a misconception of the 
true meaning and intent of marriage and its influences upon 
the destiny of mankind, which the awakening conscience of 
christendom cannot fail to see, and in time to correct. 

The foregoing are some of the abuses of wedlock which 
man has thus far failed to reform, through a want of sufficient 
wisdom and foresight. He has been warned against them 
“full many a time and oft,” in the interest of progress and 
public virtue. And we make bold to repeat the warning, 
because the occasion was never more urgent and opportune 
than now, 

While we know the reason of man’s reluctance to reform 
the laws respecting marriage and divorce, in accordance with 
the dictates of the rational spirit, we cannot share it hor appre- 
ciate its logic. The force of inherited belief, which will not 
brook innovation, constrains his judgment. The traditions of 
the Christian fathers still linger with him. The doctrines of 
an all but obsolete theology have not wholly lost their influence 
over him. [t is difficult for him to throw off the domination 
of a belief that is pleasing to his self-conceit, and that  pos- 
sesses, af the same time, associations which have been sanctitied 
by time, that the origin of a human being is in some myste- 
rious and inexplicable way, exceptionally supernatural, and 
altogether above and beyond the low and narrow province of 
human agency and surveillance. The conviction still imbues 
the average mind, with all the force of tradition, that the 
conjugal union is, likewise, something more than a human 
compact; that it is rather of divine authority, and as such, 
subject to the control and discipline of the Church. In this 
view every marriage is holy that has received the sanction and 
blessing of the Church, no matter how ill-mated, infirm or 
infamous the parties to such marriage may be. And its fruits 
are equally genuine—or perhaps we should say equally vicious, 
for in Adam they are all unclean,—and to be accepted as God- 


given, and grieved over or rejoiced in, according as they prove 


bitter or sweet. It is not surprising, therefore, that a mind 
early imbued with such ideas should regard it as irreverent, if not 
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blasphemous, to call that bad and impure which the Church, 
through her holy ordinances, pronounces pure and holy. And 
we repeat, that it is such considerations as these that obstruct 
the way to the application of rational principles to the expe- 
riences of common life, and the introduction of reform in any 
department of human affairs. Let those respect them who 
must, and while respecting, reject them who can. 

* Bad law can corrupt even more than good law can pu- 
rify.” Exhortation, like a wind current on a watercourse, has 
but a passing, temporary influence on the course of human 
events. Precept is powerless against impulses, which, like the 
tide, ebb and flow from causes superior to it. There must be 
some master influence to correct and purify the fountain ere 
the streams can run clear. To bind two souls with indissoluble 
bands who insist on hating each other, and that, too, by reason 
of causes independent of their control or responsibility, and 
which none but a philosopher can understand, leads to aggra- 
vations of the evils of domestic dissensions and crime under 
which society suffers, and against which the moralist idly prays. 
It conduces directly to the practice of deceit and the nurture 
of hypocrisy. That the parties to such a bond may not appear 
disreputable, they live in discord at home and wear the garb 
of felicity abroad. Nor is this, demoralizing as it is, the worst. 
There are those among the respectable classes who thus main- 
tain the semblance of conjugal fidelity to the public, but who 
practise conjugal infidelity in secret; who, in other words, do 
in private and in concealment that which would be considered 
unlawful and wrong if done openly—to the end that private 
morality may appear to be that which in reality it is not, and 
can never be under the present inflexible rule of divorce. We 
write that which we know, and that which is well-known. 
And yet, none but the most observant can know how extensive 
and serious the evil is. The scandals of the day are but ripples 
on the social wave; the incidents on life’s stage, which by the 
accidents of indiscretion appear on the surface now and then, 
to indicate the character of that which subsists behind the 
scenes, and is acted between the plays. It is all wrong, 


but as inevitable as it is wrong and disreputable, so long 
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as the law compels people to become infamous before they can 
become divoreed. 

Moreover, there are those who, while admitting the full ex- 
tent of this evil in societyand this danger to society, which indeed 
are obvious enough to the most casual observer, see no 
way out of the difficulty but to put one’s faith in God, and 
like the poor and. but lately oppressed African in America, go 
on singing and praying and suffering, and wait for some great 
upheavel of the social or phy sical elements to cure that which, 
in their estimation, can be cured in no other way. Such is the 
philosophy of the clever, well-fed optimist. Ile would leave 
the wrongs and abuses of society to be corrected and righted 
in time, through the prudential occurrence of some great 
calamity, sweeping the virtuous and the vicious alike into 
a common ruin. And such is, we grant, the inevitable course 
of blind, unreasoning nature in curing evils which are wrong- 
lv left to her to cure. But is that the proper method of 
dealing with the abnormalities of the social state / Is it 
the course pursued by the wise rulers of the world in worldly 
affairs’ It is not the method which reason suggests, or 
which the wise political economist or statesman proposes. 
Ile knows that that which has its origin in society can be con- 
trolled hy society : that the abuses of society can and must be 
corrected by society; in’ brief, that the power which directs 
the course and conduct of human events can guide them in 
any direction it will; and that to consummate this feat of 
moral statesmanship, it is only necessary, with this, as with 
other evils, to wisely adapt means to ends. 

The wise physician does not leave nature to cure her own 
disorders. Nor does he trust a serious case with a sinwle re- 
medy, nor to a single method of therapeutics. There is a 
limit to his discernment. Though in possession of the wisdom 
of the ages, he lavs no claim to infallibility ; and afte faithfully 
trying one remedy and exhausting one method without accom- 
plishing his object, he does not blindly fold his arms, express 
i conventional trust in God, and while drawing his fees with 
regularity, leave the malady to itself to work out its end in its 


own time and way: but he persists, rather, in making new 
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observations, drawing new inferences, and applying new reme- 
dies and improved methods, until success, or definitive defeat 
crowns or battles his labors. 

[t is thus that the moral economist should act in dealing with 
the evils of ill-assorted marriages. Holding nothing more 
sacred than the welfare of man, he should fearlessly adopt that 
method which promises the best results, leaving all that sickly 
sentimentalism concerning “revered customs” and “ sacred 
traditions” to care for themselves. 

It is supertluous to enlarge upon this phase of our subject. 
The duty of society is quite unmistakeable.  [t rests upon man 
in his organic capacity, to put forth his hand to stay this flood 
of iniquity, this avalanche of deformed bodies and unsound 
brains, which is being turned upon the body politic through 
the open sluice-ways of ill-assorted wedlock. It remains with 
him, in his representative capacity, we repeat, to act upon such 
discretion, to throw around the domestic relations such protec- 
tion, to impose such restrictions upon the parties to the marital 
bond, as shall protect the sacredness of it, and make it a power 
for good and not for evil; the narrow gate to heaven and not 
the open door to—perdition. 

Marriage is a sacrament, says the canon; it is a civil 
contract, says the statute; it may be an iniquity, says 
the physiologist. And the common-sense verdict on the 
subject is that it is sometimes all of them. But if we 
are not in error, the sacramental marriage, in its true sense, is 
the only quality of marriage that is entitled to the enduring 
respect of mankind. Any other kind of wedlock should be 
frowned upon, discouraged, or prevented altogether, And 
when its character is such as to justify its being called 
iniquitous, it should be treated like any other pest which 
threatens the public peace and prosperity—suppressed ; with 
such wisdom and charity as may be, but nevertheless, suppressed. 
No sentimental ideas, concerning the * What God joins toveth- 
erlet no man put asunder,” should come inthe way of the dis- 
charge of a high sense of public duty in this regard, Shall a 
plague be fostered under color of respect for religion / or 


tolerated undera pleaof respect for law 4 Shall a false sentiment 
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of religion subvert a private and a public good ¢ Is it wise to 


dethrone a virtue in order to exalt a sacrament? The public 
conscience has been debauched by such practices and precepts, 
and the public mind confused by such teaching, until truth 
is mistaken for dogmas, and virtue confounded with sacra- 
ments. 

In the the first place, then the remedy for the malady is, 
as has already been intimated, prophylactic, that is to Say, it 
should never be allowed to Come on, In the se cond place, the 
remedy is Divorce, ah éait/o, if one pleases, but by no means 
that weak shuttle and apology of divorce, @ mensa et toro of 
English jurisprudence. Divorce, full, complete, absolute and 
irrevocable, under such circumstances, isan honor to matrimony 
and an act as sacramental in character as true Marriave itself. 
Oras Milton has aptly put it: * He, 1 say, who therefore, seeks 
to part is one who highly honors the married life and would 
not stain it.* 

liow can these vreat desiderata be achieved / We answer: 

first, by creating a healthy public sentiment by means of 
popular education; free schools, in which the Pagan maxim, 
* Know thyself,” shall be recognized as the foundation of a 
proper intellectual, moral and religious training. 

Second, by statute laws; legislating on the domestie¢ rela- 
tions in accordance with the moral exigencies of the occasion ¢ 
increasing the impediments to marriage, and decreasing those 
of divorce, having reference solely to the individual welfare and 
the public wood, Without regard to ecclesiastical canons, or the 
dowmias which have ervstallized around the subjects of mar 
riage and divorce. 

If this course be pursued with a full knowledge of the evils 
inflicted Upon the State, and the wretchedness which is visited 


pon single in«div iduals, through discordant ana unplis siological 


lo retain, still, and-not be able to love, is to heap up more injury ; he, 
therefore, who lacking of his due, in the most native and humane end of 
marriage, thinks it better to part than to live sadly and injuriously to that 
cheerful covenant (for not to be beloved and vet retained is the greatest 
injury to a gentle spirit): he, I sav, who therefore seeks to part is one who 


t t 


highly honors the married life and would not stain it."-—/ rose Works, Ll, 
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wedlock, we may safely trust the wisdom of our legislators 
for proper laws on the marital relation. Let them bear in 
mind, that that man, or that woman, who marries a hushand 
Ora wire. ik ected with an Y Se PiOURS physical detect, or consti- 
tutional disi ase, or who mantains the mas ital com) act when the 
affection s have heen alive nated, ereates the conditions, liys the 
foundation for the propagation of imbecile, infrm, VICIOUS OF 
immoral children ¢ and that that society, or State, which per- 
mits the perpetration or existence of such matrimonial anoma- 
lies, under color or pretense, or sanction, of whatever authority, 
ecclesiastical or civil, neglects the discharge of a fundamental 
duty. and becomes itself particeps CriMmINis to all the dis- 
orders and wretchedness which flow therefrom. Love is the 
divine in marriage, whatever be the form, civil or religious, 
which symbolizes its legal consummation ; ‘and where love 
cannot be, there can be left nothing but the empty husks of an 
outside matrimony, as undelightful and displeasing to God as 
any kind of hypocrisy,”’+ though its form and legal force 
remain. 
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kepeace Thackeray. 


Wien we turn from George Kliot to other vreat writers 


of tiction, we tind that their greatness, like hers, r sts chietly 
ipon fidelity te truth in the delineation of character and 


expression of thought. They may have differen { 


their perce ptions of what is vood 
ptions Neh be different. They ra look at differ 
the same thing. Their genius and tempera 
wv different : l he excellence of each de pends 
V upon the closeness of his adherence to nature in the 
view of it which he presents to us, not upon the wideness of his 
le poeurt unr from it. This law is inexorable as applied to all the 
its: the want of it is striking and obvious, and in none more 
than inthe art of committing the efforts of the intellect to 
words, Literature which is not based on this foundation is 


ephemeral But with this for its corner-stone, a writer, even 
without positive ort nus, Tray build a durable fame. Keeping 
close to nature in his thought and expression, he may have 
unrivalled power and supremacy over the minds of men. The 
sculptor, the painter and the writer may seek by their sev 
eral methods, to do the same thing. The former are limited 
in many ways from expressing their full thought to the world. 
If haply thes do so, the statue or the painting is necessarily 
for the eves of the few; but the writer scatters the work of 
his brain broadeast over all the world, and, by views which 
promulgates or sustains, influences and determines, to a 


he 
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large degree, the drift of thought and action first of the indi 


g vidual, and, through the individual, of the masses (riven 
: inventive power, facility of expression, atuence of ideas, the 
power of concentrated etfort, all in short that eoes to make 


up that indetinable, inestimable something men call genius, 


still there is sometl 


ing more requisite to FIVE the writer a 
‘controlling power over the minds and hearts of men. What 
is that something but the power to understand and delineate 


} 
t 


hat curious many-sided thing which we call 


human nature 4 
The term human nature has a vague, undefinable meaning. 
f No abstract definition of it, howevei voluminous, can enlighten 
us much. It has a wide range of interpretation. It embraces 


all Dliase sof human character, from the lowest to the lich st. 


* It signifies much which we see, little which we understand. 
It eludes explanation. It is at thre same time the weakest and 
he sti mevest thine we know, anil, with its we ird, fantastic 


colorings and incomprehensible relations, battles all our efforts 
+ 


to understand it. More over, it is an element with which every 


human being is nbundantly supplied. It is surely, therefore, 


in object worthy the best eff rt of the best intellect to see k to 


chable men more thorougly to understand themselves and the 
laws which govern their being. This power is seldom spon- 


i 





] 


taneous, rarely original in the mind, but is generally the result 
of most careful study of men and of the laws which govern 
Phubbbad actions. (rreat breadth of ‘comprehension and rare 
powers of discrimination, sweetness of nature and gentleness 
f judgement, all controlled by astern and uncompromising 
sense of honor and accountability, are demanded of him who 
would attain the full exercise of this power. 

But the basis of all this is a searching study ot the condi- 
tions of one’s own heart. Ilere should be found the 


touchstone by which to test the truth or falsity of the thoughts 


PCN Woes ao ies ; 


ind actions of others. Ilaving in large measure these gifts 
ind acquirements, the great writer will be able to present 
truths in regard to things of every-day experience in such a 
vay that they come home to us with earnestness and foree. 


Ile does not soften or exaggerate the truth, for this detracts 


from its power. [tis not by palliation or exaggeration that 
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men are to be instructed. It is when some master holds up 
before us all our petty vanities, which we have been hugging 
so long and so fondly, and pitilessly lays bare our inmost 
Inotives, that we see how weak and small and contemptible 
they are. But when we feel the tender humanity back of the 
satire, when we see that the stern condemnation of our weak- 
nesses springs from a belief in the native purity of the soul, 
and its great possibilities for good then, it is that we bless the 
writer who, smiting us with one hand, with the other lifts us 
to a higher plane of thought and being. 

Such a writer performs a moral work for his generation, 
and for venerations vet unbern. If his genius develops itself 
in the form of a novel, he is pretty sure to reach a much larger 
number of minds than he would by any other form of writing. 
In this way, too, more effectually than in any other, he reaches 
the minds and hearts of men. 

Of this class of novel writers, who by the art and religion 
embodied in their works, have obtained a high rank as artists 
and teachers, we have already made, mention of one.  Natu- 
rally , almost ines itably, we write down, in the same category, 
the name of that erreal delineator of human nature, W iliiam 
Makeypn ace Thackeray. It is not, however, as a novelist chietly, 
that we speak of him, for in truth he was not gifted as a mere 
teller of stories. [le had but littleof the inventive and imagin- 

tive qualities. Never were works of fiction of equal excel- 


lenee written with less plot than have been most of his. 


Indeed, some of them seem to have almost no plot ut all, Yet 


in spite of this deficiency in construction, his books have 
eredi dramatic power Ilis rahneve of invention and character 
is somewhat limited; vet in truth and consistency his deline- 
itions are unrivalled. it is not human life merely that he 
portrays, it is human nature in all its varied developments, 


which with keen insight and almost a passion for truth, he 


| 
| 


holds up before us. If sometimes he seems somewhat prone 
to exaggerate the follies and baseness of mankind: if some- 
times, asin Vaaty fer, we can hardly help having a strong 

of moral disgust as we read, his love of justice and 


h is always so prominent, his irony so subjugated to 
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feeling, that we half forget its pungency in our reverence for 
the deep, fine, loving nature which glorifies his books. 

The exquisite refinement and deep religious feeling of 
Thackeray, shine like threads of gold through all the humor 
and satire of his books; now appearing, now disappearing in 
the warp and woof of his story, but giving to the whole a 
brightness which the sombre ground-work sometimes needs. 
In truth, the mind of the reader is continually being drawn 
away from the mere story, of which there is sometimes so 
little, to reflections upon matters of highest moment. ITis 
knowledge of human nature is so profound, the grasp with 
which he brings before us some of its most hidden secrets is 
so firm, that our pride is humbled, our hearts are purified, our 
thought is raised to a dignity beyond its wont. With 
one touch of his satirical but kindly pen, the cobwebs with which 
egotism and vanity have covered our souls, are brushed away, and 
we suddenly see and feel, as we never did before, the grandeur 
and beauty of truth; and we feel also, that if we seek for 
and follow it we shall surely be led to a purer atmosphere, 
a higher plane of life and thought. 

His sense of the distinction between right and wrong is 
keen. Ile is true in thought as well as in fact and speech, 
striving at all times to vindicate the supremacy of goodness 
by showing the baseness of evil, and, while leading us with 
great tact and insight into the ruling motives of the average 
human mind, * stings us into better striving.” [lis sense of a 
higher Power, and his love and reverence for it, are manifest 
in everything he wrote. In his comparatively scant expres- 
sion of so deep a feeling, there is a simplicity and purity 
which make his heart seem like that of a little child. His 
faith in God’s goodness and wisdom made his moral and intel- 
lectual perceptions as noble as they are true. There is no obseur- 
ity in his books concerning what is good, or what is evil. Both 
are rigidly judged by the law of truth. With this law in his 
heart he waged war against all things base or false. 

Against the skeptical spirit regarding human nature, 
morals and religion, Thackeray always fought valiantly. In 
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The impressive lesson taught by these words has a wide 
influence than the rmons of our Sunday preachers. The 
, , ae 
vhole eff of Thackerav’s writing has invariably been to 


inspire reverence for truth, love for God and forbearance 


t } in) 

[lis tvle, is Wi il] ky OW, Is il ‘well ot Mnelish undefyled.” 
In thi respect he confessedly tands unrivalled anony the 
writers of our dav. Ile conscientiously labored <n improve 
his natural gifts in this direction, and the result was an infu 
sion of an artistic element in lis books w] ich appeals to the 
esthet sense of the reader; while his pure sentiment and 


herd Mis Teele ipp il to. and rouse into life and action, 


the dormant pet eptions, the half stagnant, moral nature of 


One whe has constantly devoted his high powers as did 
Thackeray to purify and elevate our inoral perceptions 
and tastes, who has tempered his scathing satire with such 
ventle charity and forbearance that we cannot help being 


Cl and hire humble ais We read, has certainly ful- 


tilled i vreat religious work for his veneration. ain W hatsoevei 


things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever 
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things are just, whatsoever things ar pure, whatsoever things 


| ] | 


are lovely, whatsoever thines are of wood report 5 if there be 


anv virtue, and if there be any pl use, think on thes things.” 


I 1s is is I ittle-crv, ind it rings out clear and s}) irponh every 
page. With tidelity to truth he enters into the deepest emo 


Tlols With ¢ jual fidelity and with no false sentiment or exag 
veration he de picts them. hus we are led to look at things 


is They really are, and to learn to distinguish between the false 
nd’ the true. We are eChceouraged, moreover, in an honest 
| to grow happy and good He has 
shown us how the novel, without having the ordinary charac 
eristics of a novel, ay become a most efficient mode of 


t 


eaching, when genius with reverent spirit pays homage to 


dopr ri lle makes us see how serious a thing it 
mper with Our Opp rtunities, ana shows the evil etTect 
(dine to he«o din ry temptations © life which, in ther 


sidious worl Wie’s, ly i wy ise isc and cl ith pon thr true and 


evher lite of the soul. Ile rouses in us the sentiment of 
fidelity to our higher instincts: a fidelity to ourselves, to our 
fellow-men and to our God. And he does this the more effec 
] . ] . . { ae ! . , 6c 1 1.” 

il DeCHIsSe © so little direct ippeal to us to be Wood, 
ihe mes with the sermon or essay. Ile does not wholly 
Cole this method, vet it is but casual to his sarcasm and 
hich bring us face to face with our weaknesses and 


hes >; to his broad humanity which unde rlies this 


peculiarity, and which is the inspiration of fis purpore, his 


lerance with our follies, his sympathy with our failures. 
>have searched long and patiently for the truth ; 
ng it, he spared no pains to shape his convictions in 
‘cordance with it. The lessons he teaches find fit eX pres- 
language simple, direct and beautiful. We go to him 
merely for entertainment, but for the elevation of our 
thought, and the cultivation of our taste. We find in him a 
iend and a guide. Surely, then, it is a great and good 
k whieh this healthy writer and week-day preacher has 
me and is doing. 
It is true that there are many inferior novelists, who are 


not 


teachers of healthy morals, whose books at best are filled 
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with a poor sentimentality, and in which we find very little 
of either art or religion. It is not of these we write, but 
rather of those which have gained a permanent place in the 
literature of fiction. We are sure to find that in some direc- 


tion these are both artists and teachers. 


The art of novelists is different, as we have said, with different 
writers. Thus Dickens’ is different from Thackeray’s. He 
excels Thackeray in inventive faculty and in dramatic action ; he 
is indeed great in these, but in accurate delineation of human 
nature, and in the expression of pathos, he is his inferior. 
He, like Thackeray, has a hearty scorn ot false pretensions, 
Like him also, in his different fashion, he upholds the worth 
of a pure heart, a generous nature, a noble life. Like Thack- 
eray, his humanity is broad and deep, his love and tolerance 
unfailing. In his exuberance of humor and imagination, he 
often offends good art by exagyerating a characteristic into 


a character. But in holding up some offensive trait to lasting 
I g 


ridicule, he makes it forever afterwards a less possible reality 


among men. 

The humorous exaggerations of Dickens tind their justifi- 
cation in the social follies and vices of the time. The reader 
of to-day rejects much that was considered witty or pathetic a 
hundred vears ago. The human race has made some advance 
in eulture, taste and morals since then, and a hundred vears 
hence, if we do not greatly err, the cultivated reader will 
probably wonder at much that we now consider excellent in 
wit and humor. This will especially be the case where these 
qualities find their expression in the narrow line of the 
manners and customs of the time, and not in the permanent 
and better qualities of human nature. But the humor in 
Dickens’ works, his exquisite pathos and his dramatic power, 
all of which he uses to illustrate some truth in morals, will 
always be understood and valued. They rest upon the eternal 
verities, and have that “touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin.” His large tolerance, and tender humani- 
ty, have brought comfort to many a tired waytarer; his 


lessons of generosity, purity, unselfishness and hopefulness, will 
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cause his memory to be gratefully cherished, and his works 
recognized as fulfilling in no small degree the spirit of true 
religion. 

It is thus with all fiction worthy a place in history. In- 
deed, without these high qualities, as before intimated, no work 
of fiction ever reaches an enduring renown. — Brilliant rhetoric, 
sparkling wit, genial humor, lose half their foree after their 
short life of triumph, if they do not spring from the principles 
which constitute art and religion. Out of the fullness of the 
whole being must the word be spoken. Art is not so much 
the reproduction of nature, as the expression of nature through 
the artist; but in this expression, truth and fact are to be dis- 
criminated, else art will become the slave of nature and not 
its true in erpreter. Art 1s powerless to teach, unless it comes 
as the inspiration of feeling. That feeling can only come by 
an entire self-surrender to truth. This requires the exercise 
of our intelligence, will and conscience. Intelligence to know 
wh it We are doing, and will and conscience to perform it aright 
in the face of whatever obstacle. From this will surely spring 
a work which in its intention, spirit and power, will compel us 
tou acknowledge the truth of what it represents. To a work 
conceived and executed in this spirit we pay loving homage ; 
from it we extract knowledge and pleasure; through it we 
draw near to the soul which created it. The adequate expres- 
sion, through art, of the imagination, of feeling and power 
is rare. Rarer is it still to find that expression appreci- 
ated as it should be. Too often one is left by want of friendly 
and intelligent insight, to puzzlingly interpret and enjoy. The 
true appreciation of a great work of art demands intelli- 
gence, simplicity of nature, and purity of heart. 


Whoever would appreciate the rich harvest to be found in 
Charlotte Bronté’s writings, must possess somewhat of these 
powers. We have not space to do full justice to the genius 
of this wonderful woman. We can only briefly refer to her 
claims as an artist and teacher. Her books are open to eriti- 
cism in many ways—whose are not /—but they have wonder- 


ful vigor, pathos and power. They carry with them bounteous 
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of courage, of puritv, of freedom from “anv taint 


‘ eo Wigs, Or ttoble SVinipathies, Iler stvle is a model 
MICISCILICSS ind rouutV. So carefully does she Choose her 
vords, so ‘rately do they express the exact shade of her 
men lier, sO leftly ire They dropped into thei proper places, 
her sentences seem like pieces of mosaic. Every sentence 
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m f some spell had transformed the dark 
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rply detined trom two human figures 
Ler ine two notable illustrations of the power of language 
to Ive us word paintings ol Surpassing beauty. They are 
true pict res The one Is avlow with thre subtle, indetineable 
itv of a Spring Clay ¢ the other with the softened splendor 
of adune night. As we read, we are suddenly in the midst 
of the scene. We see the distant hills and the quiet shadows 
resting pon them. The clear sunlight, its radiance tlood- 
ing the beautiful vallev, the sweet air, the tinted horizon, 
the azure clouds, are all about lls, It refreshes us to read that 
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The truth and independence in this are admirable ; the 
sarcasm and shrewdness, delicious. 

The whole world knows how drear and empty in many 
ways was Charlotte Bront@s life; how full of privation, 
trouble and sorrow. Tlad Mrs. Gaskell’s account of her life 
never been written, her books would have told the sad and 
bitter story only too well. But they tell also of the indomitable 
spirit incased in the fragile form. They tell of the deep, firm 
religious faith which carried her up and beyond her sorrow, 
as Well as of the stringent laws and principles which guided her 
and kept her from sinking into despair. Out of the depths of 
her experience she utters her faith in God. It is a faith, rock- 


like in its stability, child-like in its reverence. 


‘He reigns above, He reigns alone, 
Systems burn out and leave his throne 
Fair mists of Seraphs melt and fall 
Around Him, changeless amid all! 


Ancient of days, whose days vo on ! 


‘I praise Thee while my days go on ; 

I love Thee while my days go on! 

Phrough dark and dearth, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 


I thank Thee while my days go on! 


These verses describe the trust and love which upheld her, 
and the spirit of them is plainly shown in her books. It ap- 
pears in sentences like the following, although, like all deep 
feeling in refined natures, the expression of it is not at all 


commensurate With its strength : 


“Most people have a period or periods in their lives when 
they have felt thus forsaken; when, having long hoped against 
hope, and still seen the day of fruition deferred, their hearts have 
truly sickened within them. This is a terrible hour, but it is often 
the darkest point which precedes the rise of day ; that turn of the 
year when the icy January wind carries over the waste, at once 
the dirge of departing winter and the prophecy of coming Spring. 
The perishing birds, however, cannot thus understand the blast 
before which they shiver; and as little can the suffering soul 
recognize, in the climax of its affliction, the dawn of its deliver- 
ance. Yet, let whoever grieves still cling fast to love and faith 
in God: God will never deceive, never finally desert him. * Whom 
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{ 
: 
3 
he loveth he chasteneth.” ‘These words are true, and should not 
’ be forgotten.” 
Again she says : 
, ; 


‘Sincerity is never ludicrous; itis always respectable. Whether 
truth—be it religious or moral truth—speak eloquently and in 


chosen language or not, its voice should be heard with reverence. 
Let those who cannot nicely and with certainty discern the 


yan aS 





lifferenc e between the tones of hy por ris\ and those of since rity, 
never presume to laugh at all, lest they should have the miserable 
misfortune to laugh in the wrong place, and commit impiety 
when they think they are achieving wit.” 

In another place she savs: 


“TI will keep the law given by God, sanctioned by man. * * * * 
laws and principles are not for times where there is no tempta- 
tion; they are for such moments as this, when body and soul rise 
n mutiny against their rigor; stringent are they; inviolate they 


} +9 
sna Ue, 
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Common-sense is one of the elements of Charlotte Bronté’s 

venus, It is shown in the extracts given above, and is felt in 

ill she writes. In this respect she closely resembles (reorge 

Kliot. She so controlsand directs her imagination, that it never 
oversteps the boundaries of probability. She is true to the 

results of life and character as we see them daily. In these 
sentences we have also an expression of the religious faith 

which forms the under-current in all her books. It leavened 

her life. It gave to her genius a noble, detinite and unmis- 

tukable individuality. It is stamped on every page of her 

: works. Out of grief and pain it was developed. By 
bitter experience it was nourished. Every jor that life gave 
her was earned through suffering, how deep and poignant only 
those who read her books, and through them the sensitive soul 
of the brave-hearted woman, can know. Against the sombre 
background of her cheerless life shines, with a retulvent ray, 


this religious spirit. It brightens and vivities her art. By it 


! 


one Tages te halve 


ier bold and poetic imagery vlows with a never-dying splen- 
dor. Through it her instinct for all that is true and great 
3 is kept loval to moral law. To her character it gave convie- 
thon. sincerity, stability. lt imparted these qualities to her 
books, and through these a sense of reserve power, an elo- 


if quence of under-statement which is as artistic as it is rare. 
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Thus her art, so true in its quality, is directed and moulded 


by her religion. It receives from it its crowning glory. It 


owes to it its greatest achievements: while her religion, so 
deep and true, is deepened and broadened by the vivifying 
influence of her art. Without her religion, her art would be 
imperfect; without her art, the expression of her religion 
would be powerless, and its influence narrowed to a small 
cirele, It is this union of the two that makes her w ritings 
vhat thev are, a source of elevated pleasure to the mind. 

j 


What is the religion tanelt in words of this character / 


Does it «dlitfer in nd trom that tunelht by those who are dis- 


inctivels called religious teach rs ¢ Religious truth is one 
ind the same thing in the novel and in ¢he sermion. It lias 
existed since man has existed. It is native to hiss ul, hota 
thing transplanted, Its «le velopment is more pertect as 1h 
vrows towards rs rte tion. It existed iY fore thie ( liar stian’s 
Bible. but was inspired Voit with new vrace and power, Its 


aS ‘ : ; . . _— 
true mission istomake man.so far as he can be made, God-like. 


The end and aim of religious teaching Is man’s elevation, not 
(road's vlorification To this ain, the teachings of the novel, 
the pulpit and the press, are more in harmony than ever be 
bore, The machinery of dow is and creeds, which has some 
times seemed to be regarded as the whole substance of reli- 
vion, has been broken, and the fragments are not likely here- 
ifter to embarrass liuman progress. In the near future we 
Peat hope to see the influence of doginas disappear from the 
pulpit, as it has already disappeared for the most part from 
veneral literature and scientific thought, and the spirit of re- 
ligion, pure and undefiled, reign supreme. There will then 
be a fuller recognition of the influence of fiction as a means 


of culture and grace. The novel will then more truly become 


the hand-maid of religion. 
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Arr. I\ Russra’s Present Posrrion ws Evrorr. 


1. Cont porar Literautour of thes Russo-LTurkish Was 


Ix the light of recent events, it is sufficiently curious to 


back upon verdict) pronounced at the opening of 
he last century by such a master of statecraft as Lord Boling 
oke, viz. t that a¢ iplomatist who should wish toacquaint him- 
lf with the polit sof Kurope, “need not in any Way concern 


ittention with those of Russia.” But this criticism was un 

tedly just at the time of its utterance. Russia did not 
en exist asa European power; and the reign of Peter the 
eat, important as the commencement of a great national 
form, is doubly so as forming the landmark between the 
irely defensive stage of Russian history,* and the long career 
conquest which has succeeded it. Up to the accession of 


e reforming Czar, Russia’s sole intluence upon European 


istorv was the indirect, though very important, service (inade- 


mitely appreciated rN modern historians) ot acting as a break 
ter irinst the vreat Wave of Mongol invasion, which, at 


he thirteenth century, threatened to engulf 


r opening oT ft 
I little ei ilization Europe then possessed, Alien in speech, 
usive in religion, Asiatic in habits and temper, wanting 

* The acquisition of Siberia by Ivan the Terrible, was a discover 
juest; and the surrender of the Ukraine to Russia by the 


nt Cossacks of 1647, was a voluntary act. 
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alike the power and the will to improve her condition ; possess- 
ing no seas save the land-locked Caspian and the ice-bound 
* Frozen Ocean,” —standing, as one of her ablest critics has just- 
ly remarked, with her back to the civilized world and her face 
toward the east—the great empire seemed spell-bound in the 
same eternal lethargy as her twin-sister, China. But the spell 
Was broken, once and forever, by Peter’s annexation of the 
Baltic sea-board in 1721; and the example thus set was vigor- 
ously followed out by his suecessors. Lithuania, Poland, the 
Azoff territory, the Crimea, Bessarabia, Courland, were an- 
nexed in quick succesaion ; and the formidable effects of this 
vast military impulse, when directed by the masculine genius of 
Catherine Il, began to awaken the jealousy of the Western 
Powers. As early as 1770, we tind Count Von Kaunitz, the 
Austrian Premier, writing thus to Frederick the Great: 


“Her Imperial Majesty (Maria Theresa) cannot allow any 
occupation by Russia of the provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia; 
she will declare war rather than permit it. The designs of Russia 
upon the Danube threaten the peace of Europe; and the only 
effectual remedy is for Austria and Prussia to unite in absolute 
prohibition of them.”’ 


In 1790, when Marshal Suvoroff was carrying all before 
him on the Lower Danube, England, in her turn, stepped for- 
ward for the first time to protest against “any movement 
tending to compromise the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
a hint which, backed by the concentration of a powerful fleet 
at Spithead, suthiced not merely to check Russia’s advance, but 
even to make her disgorge the already annexed provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The mad misrule of the Czar Paul 


widened the breach between the two countries into a rupture 


which might have ante-dated the Crimean war fully half a cen- 
tury, when a timely revolution replaced the capricious despot 
by the greatest, the Wisest, the most enlightened of Russian 
sovereigns, Alexander L. 

With his accession, all was changed. The enemy of 
Europe became its champion, and the armies of Russia 
marched side by side with those of Germany and Britain to 


the overthrow of the common foe, Napoleon. In the crown- 
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ing trimmph of 1814, the glory of Russia and her leader stood 
highest of all: but this was merely an earnest of what was to 
come. Received in London with a national heartiness of wel- 
come which he had fully earned, the great Emperor carried 
back to his own land various new impressions, which were 
destined to bear momentous fruit. In the judgment of those 
who can justly estimate human greatness, the encouragement 
viven by Alexander I to art, science, literature, free thought,— 
the projects which he formed of abolishing serfdom and edu- 
cating the nevlected masses will constitute a better title to 
renown than the slaughter of Dorodino, or the capture of 
Paris. And his just fame rises vet higher, when we reflect 
that all he did was but a tithe of what he meant to have done. 
Had he lived, Russia would have advanced at one stride fully 
half a century. The emancipation of twenty-three millions of 
men, the diffusion of the translated Seriptures through the 
largest of Eure pean ¢ mipires, the establishment of a free press, 
the development of a free civilization, all hung upon that one 
life. With its extinction, the age ot progress gave place to the 
ive of gunpowder; and the new Czar, like a second Aaron, 
“ast down his Marshal’s baton to transform it into a= ser 
pent, which swallowed alike every duty of sovereignty and 
every element of national welfare. 

Between two such reigns as those of Alexander I and 
\lexander I], the gloomy tyranny of Nicholas figures as a 
kind of monstrous interpolation; * but even /e prospered for 
i time, before the brilliant reputation givengto Russia by the 
achievements of lis predecessor had been dissipated by his 
own misdeeds, In 1827, the fleets of France and Eneland 
fought side by side with his own at Navarino; and the ap- 
plause of all Europe greeted the crowning triumph of Adrian- 
ople two years later. But in the supreme crisis of 1545, the 
would-be master of the East was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Of all his countless errors, none was deeper 


more fatal than his mode of dealing with the Ilungarian 


His rule was very happilydescribed by a Russian lady of rank, who, 
gy his statue unlighted during a general illumination, remarked to me 
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( | n’était pas ami de la lumiére ! 
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single-hearted champion of the Liberal Party-—the alarm ex 
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two hundred and. sixty-two million, tive hundred thousand 
dollars); in IS71, it was 25,721, with an annual yield of 
considerably over five hundred million roubles. In 1855, 
the Russian soldier’s term of service covered the enormous 
space of twenty-five vears, and various cruel and degrading 
punishments were common in the Imperial army; in 1Is71, 
the term had been abridged to ten years,* and the barbarous 
usage of “running the gauntlet” had become so rare that the 
instances of it might easily be reckoned. 

lor a time, however, the retrogade movement above men- 
tioned carried all before it, culminating at length in the great 
military development of L872, which, placing upwards of a 
mnillion of fighting men at the Czar’s disposal, seemed to re- 
duce the whole empire once more to the condition of a mere 
military engine. This spirit was fostered by the conquest of 
Khiva in the ensuing vear, while the increasing friendliness 
of Germany removed all the apprehensions of peril from that 
quarter which had hitherto restrained the more violent mem- 
bers of the war party. The rapid succession of events in the 
South the Montenegrin complication, the Herzegovina rising, 
the Servian war—contributed an additional stimulus: and the 
fame, fanned by the ill-judged exhortations of the priesthood, 
broke forth at length in the universal outburst of enthusiasm 


that vreeted the declaration of war avainst Turkey in April, 
IN7%. 


Another lesson was needed, and it came. The expected 
promenade a Constantinople proved costly and arduous bevond 
all expectation, Russia has indeed triumphed ; but she has 
done so at a fearful price. The vlory of San Stefano has been 
purchased with a debt of more than three hundred millions, 
and the lives of nearly ninety thousand men; while the inter- 
nal resources of the empire, in every department, will proba- 


bly feel the effects of the shock for any a vear to come: 


‘Encore une victoire, et tout est perdu.’ 


Russia’s present position, however, cannot be judved by 


her past, and is, indeed, not easy to judge at all. Considering 


It is now seven, 
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the increasing facilities of communication between Russia and 
western Europe, the flagrant erroneousness—we might almost 
Say absurdity of the opinions held by the latter respecting 
the former is sufficiently remarkable; but this proceeds not so 
much from absolute ignorance, as from obstinate persistence in 
un originally mistaken impression. It has long been the 
fashion to regard Russia as the Persia or Macedonia of modern 
times, restless, ambitious, all-devouring, ever on the wateh for 
a chance of annexing some new territory, or overthrowing 
some new kingdom—in a word, a purely aggressive Power. 
A more utter fallacy can hardly be imagined. The men of 
Slavonic blood have not a particle of the restless and = sponta- 


neous activity which characterizes the Latin races, and France 


iF iho all. Ans creature less AGEZTESSIVE, less ambitious, or, 
4 indeed, less emotional in every way, than a Russian of the 


ordinary type, does not exist on the face of the earth. To 
reach to the peasants of the Volga and the Moskva the “all 


vlory * doetrine which maddened France seventy vears 





ro, would be like trving to galvanize a cotton-bale.  Para- 


loxical as the assertion may sound, there is not enough 


ea liscontent in’ Russia. In the villages of the great central 

oa plain, vou find thousands of men wearing the same greasy 
-heepskins, munching the same coarse black bread, burrowing 
4 he same rickety, vermin-haunted log-huts, which sufficed 
a their forefathers in the days of Ivan the Terrible—alike un- 
z mscious of any need for improvement, and of any desire to 
ttain it. It is not ly such men as these that erent conquests 
i. ak wrought. 

In facet, Russia’s habitual secrecy has always been her 
trongest weapon. The great military prestige which made 
er so formidable before the Crimean war, was merely a kind 

* Spectre of the Brocken ”—the macnitied image of an 

dinary power, projected upon an impenetrable cloud of 
4 Vste ry, Before the hard test of fact, the thre itening phan- 
FE nm melted like snow; and the impression left by that conflict 
& has been contirmed ly the one just ended. The courage, obe- 
a licence, and stubborn hardihood of the Russian soldier have 
a ween once more established heyond dispute ; but, on the other 
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hand, the mismanagement, favoritism, and Tlagran CApAcIty 


eran ps 
or tii Russian mii itary organization, have likewise been 
thrown inte start ing promiiner e. It is an ominously signifi 
int | t. that of ll the officers who have distinguishe d them- 
elves in the recent struggle, not one is of purely Russian 
lool. Gren. Gourko is a Lithuanian Cossack ; Gren. Todleben, 


hel 


a 4 ourlanads r: dren. Zin mernitnn, a Grern ill. thi late Prince 
Tcherkasski, a Tartar; Prince Mirski and Gen. Nopokoitchitski 
« of Polish blood: Gens. Loris-Melikoff and Tergukassotf 
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ibsolute mistress of Northern \rimenta, That of Batoum 


: is vivell her one of the fi lest ports i thre Black sen, which 
she tas covered evel s1n S thr I ilure of li r costly and absurd 

( t toestablish ac nnodious harbor amid the noisome swamps 

: | | rt rh 1 t Day d has stre othened her hold pon 
thie i rsian border In Europe, again, the enlargement ot 

1} ily ivia lias freed her once ind for ever from the formidable 

* Quadri tel 1 and even her a substantial f moting at the 

th of the Danube. Nor is this all. The surrender to 
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rve her most formidable rival, Austria, and perhaps to 
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pitiable spectacle of an obsolete and paralytic despotism, 
stumbling blindly on from one folly to another. Political 
reasons may still arma few champions in defence of a cause 
which has long ceased to have any merits ot its own; but 
when the pillared rottenness which ealls itself the Turkish 
empire shall fall at length (as fall it must) it will find none to 
mourn it. 

But, however unvalued the Osmanli himself may be, there 
is but one opinion as te the value of his estate; and Russia's 
claims on it will hardly pass undisputed. The most formidable 
obstacle in her path is undoubtedly Austria,* whom the rapid 
advance of her rival threatens to hem in as completely as 
Russia herself was formerly hemmed in by Sweden, Poland, 
and Turkey. Indeed, the constant progress of the one in an 
easterly and of the other in a southerly direction, could not fail 
to bring them into collision sooner or later. For hore than a 
century past, Austria has been shifting gradually but surely 
like a political Mer de Glace . trom the west to the east. The 
Treaty ot Hubertsbure,. in 1765, pushed her out of Silesia: 
the Treaty of Campo Formio, in 177, pushed her for a time 
out of Northern Italy : the Treaty of Prague, in 1866, pushed her 
out of Crermiany ana Italy altovether. Ly assuming the char- 
wter of thes Austro-Tungarian monarchy,” she has virtually be- 
come a Slavonian instead of a Teutonic power, thereby remov- 
ing herself farther to the east than ever. But whereas Austria 
has been foreed into her present position Ly SHECESSIVe shocks 
from without, that of Russia is merely the result of the laws 
of her own portentous growth. What the law of gravitation 
is to the world of matter, the law of expansion is to the 
world of politics. Every nation has an innate tendency to 
outgrow its original limits; and it is by this universal jostle 
of expanding forces that war and conquest are produced, That 
the Russia of the sixteenth century might have room. to 
breathe, Yermak Timophevevitch burst the barrier of the 
Ural, and overran western Siberia. That the Russia of the 

Gen. Fadievyeff, in his admirable u of the Eastern questi 


mphatically, “ Turkey is a strong-box of which Austria forms the lid: we 


cannot enter the o without forcing the other.’ 
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seventeenth century might be relieved of an incumbrance, the 
Czar Alexey Mikhailovitch fostered the Cossack rebellion, and 
wrested half the Ukraine from Poland. That the Russia of 
the eighteenth century might attain its due proportions, Peter 
the Great deprived Sweden of the Baltic Provinces, and 
Catherine I], smote in pieces the Tartar sovereignty of the 
Crimea. In our own age, Finland, Turkistan, the Caucasus, 
the Amoor, have been added at a fearful cost of blood and 
treasure, to the long list of Russia’s acquisitions ; and now, at 
last, she stands face to face with Austria over the corpse of 
the ancient Danubian power. 

It must be admitted, however, that Russia’s persistent 
effort to possess herself of the mouth of the Danube, despite 
Roumania’s open resistance and Austria’s secret but powerful 
opposition, is less unjustifiable than such designs usually are. 
Her position is not that of a conqueror planning fresh spolia- 
tions, but that of a dispossessed owner reclaiming his lost do- 
main. From 1828 to 1856, the Lower Danube was the property 
of the Czar; and the twenty-two vears which have elapsed 
since its retrocession by the Treaty of Paris, have not effaced 
one vestige of its former occupation by the men of the North. 
The Roumanian log village has its counterpart in every mile 
he Upp I Volga. The sallow, beetle-browed Moldavian, 
his lone, vravish-white smock-froek and high boots, is 
merely a second-hand COP of the Russian * Mujik * On the 
outskirts of every town from L[braila to Sulina, one navy see 
the same rows of simple wooden crosses, shaped like a gigan 

\.° which sentinel the graveyards of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg. Still, alone every curve otf the brown, thick, 
leaden stream, cilded domes and bright green cupolas look 
down upon the straight, wide, dusty streets that meet one in 
every province of Russia itself from the Niemen to the Ural; 
ind in Sulina, in Toultscha, in Galatz, in [Tbraila, still stands 
to view the vast desolate market-place, with its endless ranks 
of little wooden booths, which form the leading feature of 
every Russian town from Arkhangelsk to Sebastopol. The 
low gray forts built along the northern bank by Nicholas and 


lhis armies, half a century ago, still remain though fez and 
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Hh themselves, But. with the thinking and edueated classes, 


thie tteterrime is of a far more serious nature. Within 
the last few vears, the hereditarv enmity of the two races has 
ly ell stimulated ry yo rsonal AbD rrehenusion. The nie xpected 
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fact that fifty eight per cent. of the Czar’s generals, and a much 
larger proportion of subordinate officers, are of German extrac- 
tion, * certainly gives it some slight color of possibility. In 
the event of a war with Germany, which side would these 
men take? Or, granting that they remained true to their 
adopted country, would they be as whole-hearted in its cause 
as before? The withdrawal by the Russian government, 
during the Russo-German difficulty of IS71, of all the German 
officials emploved on the frontier railways, and their replace- 
ment by native Russians, sufficiently answers both queries. 
Two points still remain to be considered —the twin sources 
of Russia’s lately-assumed confidence, both equally effective 
and both equally erroneous. The first of these may be 
vathered from the reeent utterance of a leading St. Peters- 
burg journal, which represents fairly enough the belief of 


Russia’s politicians in general : 
| 


Phe iti-Russian confederacy of 1854 was a mistake which 
can Never occur again. it was wholly due to the unprincipled am- 
bition ol France, 0 rather of France's new ruler, ind Lo the 
weakn of Engl Ll In sullering rself to b drawn by the 
latter nto conthict \W rwhniceh s a ad no concern wl tever.r. 
Commerc: the true antidote to war, and England is a purely 
commercial State From her, therefore, we have nothing to fear.” 


\ tirs sivlit, this style ot arvument Ws a fair show of 


plausibility ; but, in reality, it is merely the revival of a delu- 
sion Which has more than once Cost Russia dear. The Kin- 
peror Nicholas flattered himself that he * thoroughly under 
stood Knelan Rg ib liet wil ‘hy Cost hin the lives of half ul 
million of men, and his own likewise : but even this fearful 


lesson lias net cured his countrvmen of their besetting sin 
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of inistaking a party cry for the vor populi. In IS71, the 
hasty utterances of a third-rate Servian journal deluded her 
into the belief that the whole Principality was eager to join 
her in an attack upon Turkey. In 1876, the outpourings of 
two or thre e London heWspapers on the subject of the - Bul- 
varian atrocities a Impressed her with the conviction which was 
the real cause of the ensuing war—viz.. that England’s Tureo- 
plhile leanings were finally extirpated. It is easier, as an ancient 
proverb justly suVve, To convince a man avast his senses than 
availst his will, * (Commerce is the true antidote to war, and 
England is a purely commercial State.” So might Rome 
have spoken ol Carthage, just before the outbreak of the first 
Punic war. History might teach these optimists, would they but 
heed her teaching, that some of the fiercest and bloodiest 
contlicts of modern times Lepanto, the Barbary expedition, the 
revolt of the Netherlands, the War of Independence and the 
vreat struggle of IS61-5, in America—were waged by such 


‘purely commercial States” as Venice, Portugal, Holland and 
the United States of America. But all this is resolutely over- 


looked, Men ¢ isily convince themselves of the truth of that 


which thes wish to be true: and with the ruins of Kertech 
ind Sebastopol staring her in the face, Russia can still eon- 
rive to yp rsuade herself that the Power which has borne a 
wling part in every European war during the last two cen- 
turies, Is in reality nothing more than a quiet, casy-voIng, 
inoffensive tradesman, sitting under his own vine and his own 
tie-tree, with a bunelh of cotton samples in one pockei and a 
roll of foreign shi ive-lists in the other. 
But even were Russia’s estimate of Britain more correct 
on this point, the deduction would still be the same. The first 


essential of modern wartare is money, and without it count- 


less square of miles of territory and countless millions of 
population are little more than formidable batteries lacking 
unmunition. 

Mancipiis locuples, eget aeris Cappadocum rex 
experience and common sense have long since exploded 
Plato's daring comparison of a money-less state to a lean, 


wiry pugilist, certain to defeat any full-fed and pampered an- 
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vreatest of modern Republics ” is as favorite a dogma with 
the Russian enthusiasts of the present day as the capture of 


Constantinople was with their forefathers tliree (quarters of a 


century ago; and the mania for copying, or rathet parodying 
everything \inerican, which has been manifesting itself mor 
and more strongly for several years past, sufficiently proves 
Russia's wish to conciliate, by that imitation which is pro 


verbially the sincerest form = of flattery, her * Pransatlantic 
Lyre thren. 3 it ali This Is intelligible Chou rly. lo men whose 


peculiar SVsTel lve s fo every look ana every word, } owever 
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‘an judge for himself what such a claim is worth. 


It is diffieult to conelude any survey of Russia’s present 


posit! a vithout some reference, however slight, to the popu 
uebear oO possible danger to British India. To those who 


have not actually visited Central Asia, and whose opinions are 


} . ] 1 = . 
‘rely Tron) books or Trom J ASSTDs 


1) rumor, this startling 


theory has undoubtedly some plausibilitv. Granting that 
Itussia really intends mischief in the direction of Caubul. her 
ermenus ad quem will of course be Ilerat. and her line of 


thither will lie either southward from Samareand down 


the Valley of the Meorgh-Ab, or eastward from the ¢ isplan 
long the Attreck, and thence through Koochan and Meshid. 


in the former ease, the sole difficulty would be the passage of 


i ( oO } S quite mapar with that of an eastern monk 
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the desert lying between the Oxus and Merv; for, that once 
past, the fifteen “marches” which cover the distance from 
Merv to Herat lie through an easy and well-watered country, 
abounding in forage and every where practicable for artillery. 
As for the Attreck route, it is not too much to Say that a well- 
equipped force might traverse its whole length without en- 
countering any obstacle worth naming. 

But a single glance at the resources of Asiatic Russia is 
sufficient to show the hopelessness of such a crusade for many 
aw vear to come, The thousand miles of desolate steppe and 
sandy desert that separate Russian Turkistan from the mother 
country are unbridged by road or railway, and the difficulty 
of transport is such that every quarter of flour sent) from 
Orenburg to the Syr-Daria costs twelve dollars in its passage. 
The total number of Russian troops in Central Asia does not 
exceed twenty-two thousand of all arms, maintained at a 
ruinous expense ; whereas any military man can judge for 
himself how Ian hundreds of thousands would be required 
in order to effect a permanent lodyment in Atehanistan. Nor 
has Russia in this case the same scope as heretofore for her 
favorite maneceuvre of sowing dissension alnonY her enemie S. 
and destroving them with their own weapons. [lowever the 
Afghan tribes may quarrel among themselves, the first gleam 
of infidel bavonets alone the northern horizon would bring 
them into the field as one man; and natural ramparts such as 
the Llindoo-Koosh and the Himalaya, garrisoned Ly the men 
who destroved sixteen thousand British soldiers at one blow in 
Is41, are not to be despised. In the meantime, Russia is 
undo>tedly doing good service to humanity. When a man 
sweeps the snow from one’s doorstep, it is not usual to accuse 


him of doing so with the view of breaking into the house: 


and when the commercial highways ot Central Asia are finally 


cleared of the ruthans who have so lone obstructed them, * it 
will be time enough to begin shuddering at maginary perils. 
* Those who (like Mr. Schuyler and myself) have seen what the petty 


despots of Central Asia really are, may easily judge between their rule if 


such it can be called—and that of Russia. 
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Since the above was written, the double pressure of foreign 
opposition from without, and financial embarrassment from 
within, seems likely to wreck Gen. Ignatieff’s masterpiece and 
pare down Russia to a mere tithe of the magnificent visions 
of annexation and aggrandizement over which all St. Peters- 
burg Was huzzaing a few months ago. So much is due 
to the noisy protest of England and the pacific mediation 
of Bismarck ; but whether it is worth to anybody the cost 
of bile and money which England has discharged and ex- 
pended on the occasion is a matter of serious doubt. The 
great international jury to which Russia has at last consented, 
after long and fruitless evasion, to submit her case, seems likely 
to diminish the war indemnity by one-half—to cut down her 
Armenian acquisitions to the port of Batoum and the strip of 
coast on which it stands—to place Bulgaria under a European 
protectorate, and to settle the question of the Dardanelles in 
accordance with its own views rather than with those of Russia. 
But, despite all this, it by no means follows that the war of 
IS77 has been a failure. The Russian diplomat, like the 
Russian trader, is wont to begin by asking too much, in order 
to end by obtaining what he thinks enough. Ilowever much 
the extreme Panslavists, and the Greek partizans of the 
* Hellenic Empire” may rage at the non-fultilment of their 
cherished hopes, there can be no doubt that, both in her esti- 
mation and that of the world at large, Russia rises a winner 
from the perilous game which she has been playing. Were 
she to persist in tempting fortune at present, with fever in her 
camps and famine in her provinces, her councils divided and 
her treasury utterly drained, such suicidal folly would inevi- 
tably carry its own punishment along with it; and it cannot 
be doubted that the bulk of the nation will consider such an 
achievement as the recovery of Bessarabia, the acquisition of 
one of the finest ports in the Black Sea, and the virtual 
emancipation of Bulgaria from the yoke of the Porte, as an 


ample set-off against the sacritices which have purchased it. 


24 Servtes : VOL. I.—NO. I. 6 
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~S. Lartace. 5 vols, 


A val ytigue di Nysteinie du Monde. Par G. 


PONTECOULANT. { vols. 8°. 


dela Lune. Par M. Crarravr. 


Tire accurate determination of the longitude of points on 
the surface of the earth, is one of the most ditheult problems 
that veouraphy has to solve. The invention and practical ap- 
plication of the magnetic telegraph have nearly overcome this 
difficulty, wherever the telegraph is in use; but there are 
thousands of places beyond the reach of that instrument at 
present, and some other method must be employed. Various 
means have been used in years gone by, and they are still 


emploved as circumstances permit. 


Time being an exact measure of longitude, if, at any point, 


we know what time it is on a given meridian, we can at once 
tell what the longitude is from the given meridian. If we 
had an exact time-keeper to which we could at any time refer, 
we should always be able to tell our relative position east 
or west, on the surface of the earth, if we could only 
determine our local time. Thousands of dollars have been 
expended to perfect artificial measures of time, and great im- 
provements have been effected. Nature has furnished us with 
a time keeper that is perfectly reliable, though its hands do not 
move uniformly over the dial. Not only much money but a 
vast amount of mechanical skill and still more of intellectual 


work, have been expended to enable the geographer, the astro- 
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nomer and the sea faring man to read accurately the time 


which this vreat clock indicates. at any moment. The blue 


vault of the heavens is the dial-plate of this clock, the moon 


is its minute-hand, and the stars along its varving face are 
the tivures which mark the hours as time Foes steadily on. 
The artisan has supplied the astronomical instruments with 
which the angular distance of the minute-hand from the hour- 
marks is measured, and the mathematician has furnished in 
advance the numbers which express the same element. 

The theory of the moon’s motions has been the subject of 
profound and unwearied study for more than two thousand 
vears. The first efforts made to determine in advance of 
observation, the place of the moon among the stars, were due 
partly to the desire to understand the phenomena of nature, 
and partly to enable the astronomer to find the longitude of 
the stars and planets. 

According to ancient views, the circle is the true represen- 
tative of perfection; and = since all things pertaining to the 
heavenly bodies were regarded as perfect, it was concluded 
that the orbits of the sun, moon and planets were necessarily 
circles. It did not require very nice observations to show that 
the moon, at least, does not move in all parts of its orbit with 
the same angular velocity. To represent its actual apparent 
motions the earth was supposed to be situated at some distance 
from the centre of the circle, and the moon itself moved in 
the circumference of another circle whose centre moved uni- 
formly on the circumference of the eecentric; and other 
circles were introduced as observation required them. Not 
a few writers on astronomical subjects in speaking of this 
theory of the ancients, refer to it with a sort of disrespect as 
if it were incompatible with the dignity of the human intel- 
lect. But the cireular theory of the ancients was the only one 
possible at’ that time, and it exhibits no small degree of 
mathematical acumen. Nor is that all: this theory of 
the early astronomers is the geometrical representation of 
the analytical results of modern mathematicians who discuss 
the subject upon the basis of the elliptic theory. Thus, 
in expressing the longitude of the moon in a series of terms 
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involving the mean motion of the heavenly bodies whose 
influence is taken into consideration, each term in the series 


represents circular motion—motion in one of the ancient 


circles or epicycles. Every advance made by the mathemati- 


Clan in representing theoretically the moon’s motions, is 
neither more nor less than a more perfect way of introducing 
one or more of the ancient epicveles. 

Hipparchus was the first astronomer, so far as history in- 
forms us, that attacked the problem presented by the lunar 
motions, Ilis theory enabled him to predict roughly the 
place of the moon in her orbit, and to calculate eclipses with a 
considerable degree of precision,—if we speak with reference to 
the accuracy of the observations which it was possible to make 
with the instruments then (about 140 B.C.) in use. In con- 
structing his lunar theory, Hipparchus had recourse to the 
revisters of ancient eclipses. Ly comparing the ancient obser 
vations with those of his own time, he found the mean svnod- 
ical revolution of the moon equal to 29.5207 days; and the 
mean sidereal revolution equal to 27.5214 days. He also 
found that the line of upsides complete a revolution from west 
to east in 3220.3 days: and that the line of nodes complece a 
revolution from east to west in 6806.1 days. 

These numbers are approximations to the truth, and they 
must have cost Hipparchus no small amount of time and 
thought. We may well apply to the lunar theory what 
Lap we has said of discoveries: * In every Case, the first steps 
which lead to a discovery, and the last which bring it to per- 
fection, are the most diffieult.” * Hipparchus, the vreatest 
istronomer of antiquity, laid the foundations for our know- 
ledge of the lunar motions, but the amount of labor which has 
been required to bring the lunar theory to its present advanced 
state of perfection, can scarcely be estimated. 

Ptolemy was the next great astronomer who tmvestigated 
the motions of the moon. The theory of Hipparchus answered 
well for calculating eclipses ; but Ptolemy, having constructed 
an instrument for observing the position of the moon in other 
parts of its orbit, found that the convection which was 


edu Wi wide, Vol. Il, p- 71 
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required to be applied to the mean place of the moon to give 
its true place, in the theory of [lipparchus, only applied 
when the moon was in syzygv. Sometimes, however, he 
found the ealeulated and the observed place to agree in other 
positions, but more frequently they were at variance. The 
equation of the centre, as the convection was called, was 
subject toa variation which the equation introduced by Hip- 
parchus did not give. Ptolemy succeeded in representing 
the law of this new inequality, which Boulliau (A. D, 1645) 
named the erection. It is now known that the evection is 
proportional to the sine of twice the mean angular distance of 
the sun from the moon, diminished by the mean angular dis- 
tance of the moon from the perigee. Ptolemy's discoveries 
bear date about A. D. 140. 

For fourteen centuries little or no progress was made in 
understanding the moon’s motions. The Arabian astronomers 
saved from oblivion the ancient astronomy, and they made 
some observations and discoveries that served in a measure 
to extend the boundaries of the science. In A. D. 978, 
an Arabian astronomer by the name of Mohammed-About- 
W efa-al-Bouzdjani, who resided at Cairo, and observed at 
Bagdad, discovered another inequality in addition to those 
evection and equation of the centre) expounded by Ptolemy.* 
This new inequality is known as the variation. It does not 
appear that astronomers knew anything of this discovery 
when Tycho Brahe discovered the same thing in 1580, 
Tycho’s instruments enabled him to observe the position of 
the moon in its orbits at any point, and he was thus enabled 
to trace out this third inequality.+ The maximum value of 
the variation amounts to 39 31. that of the evection being 
l° 16 27. The variation is proportional to the sine of twice 
the mean angular distance of the sun from the moon. Tycho 
iso discovered another inequality called the annual equation. 

We have now traced the history of the lunar theory from 
the most ancient times down to the time of Newton, except to 
state that Tycho Brahe found that the inclination of the plane 





Whewell, 4/ist. Jnducti Sciences, Vol. I, p. 245. 


+ Narrien’s Origin and Progress of Astronomy, p. 380. 
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moons orbit to that of the ecliptic is not constant, as 
‘lils supposed, but that it is sometimes equal to 4° os, 


Up to this time nothing was 


known of 
Nations, or irregularities, In the moon's 
ions. Newton's discove Vol the law of vravitation opened 
w field to mathematical astronomers. 
Ni Won, 


in liis ihe / ” ; devel ped the theory of 
celestial motions to as an extent as it could well 
inalytico-geometrical method which he emploved. 


_ 
CeCOMLECTIY lid fiullant 


neier service in eXx- 
i@ Most important phenomena of nature. 
is | nortal work he has demonstrated a 


sixtv-sixth proposition 


irregularities of the 


have alr uly deseribed as having 
[lis theo enabled lian 
have a retrograde motion: tye 
them revolution: and he 


} 


numerical value of the coéfticients of 


In his attempt to compute the 


“in motion of the line of the moon's 
that the 
° 1 

Opi daothy total 


hot 


the roblem jr sented by ore volving 


} 


he mean motion of the lunar 


} 


upsides about 


observation shows it to be. 


ifter the publication of the Pri ip / 
tronomy made but little progress. Newton 


powers of the ancient veometry, and a new 


had to be developed. lle ind L, ibnitz had already 
a calculus which was destined to extend the theory 
ravitation beyond anything that could have been conceived of 


in Newton's day. Newton 


called his invention the Aucronal 
u/us, and Leibnitz cal 


led his the differentia 


} } 
CULLCULUS, 


They ire both of the saline iture, differing only in the The thod 


rf conception and in notation. (‘ontinental 


mathem iticians, 
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particularly Leibnitz and the Bernoullis, improved this new 
calculus very rapidly. Afterwards Euler employed the powers 
of lis vreat mind in developing it to a still greater extent. 
Armed with this “powerful engine of the human mind,” 
mathematicians have been able to extend the lunar theory 
bevond what Newton accomplished. 

The problem to be solved is known as the Probl i}t of 
Three Bodies. Two bodies revolve around a third, which is 
revarded as the principal attracting body, and either one of 
the two revolving bodies may be taken as the body whose 
motions are to be determined, and the other one is called the 
third body or the one which, by its attraction, disturbs the 
motion that is, the pure elliptic motion—of the other whose 


motions we would calculate. In the case of the moon. the 


earth is the central body, and the sun which appears to revolve 


around the earth, is the principal disturbing body. In the 


language of modern analysis, the potential motions of the 
moon or of any other body, are expressed by three differential 
equations which represent the motions along three rectangular 
axes, From these three differential equations, three others are 
derived, which express the differential values of the true longi 
tude, the true latitude, and the true radius-vector. In these 
equations, the time—whose change In nature is necessarily uni- 
form—is taken as the independent variable. In mathematical 
analysis the indications of nature are not always followed, and 
so the earlier writers on the problem of three bodies assumed 
the true longitude as the independent variable, and found the 
latitude, the radius-veetor, and the time in terms of it. 
Instead of this method we Thay regard the elliptic elements 
of the orbit, the mean distance, the eccentricity, the longitude 
ot the line of aepsides, the longitude of the ascending node, the 
inclination and the mean longitude at the epoch “as variable, in 
consequence of the attraction of the disturbing body. This 
method is known as the Varéation or Arbitrary Constants, 
The elements are calculated and their values are then substitu 
ted in the formular of elliptic motion, and from these the true 
longitude, the latitude and the radius-vector are made known. 


Each of these methods has its advantages. 
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Kuler (1707-1783) appears to have been the first to attempt 


to extend the development of the lunar theory beyond what 
Newton had done. In 1745 he investigated the perturbations 
of the moon’s motions, and in 1746 he constructed a set of lunar 
tables from his theory, but it does not appear that headded much 
to what was already known, and the reason is that he depended 
too much on his theory and not enough on observation. The 
values of the true longitude, the latitude, and the radius-vector, 
are found in the form of a series, each term having a period of 
itsown. In order to find the true value of the coéflicient of 
any term of the series (or in other words, the greatest value) 
from theory alone, it is necessary to carry the approximations 
toa high order. Instead of this method the coétticients may be 
found from observation with as great a degree of accuracy as 
we wish. By this method we learn the character of those terms 
from theory and their value from observation. Had Euler 
employed this method his lunar tables would probably have 
been an improvement on those previously in use. 

Soon after Euler's efforts to advance the lunar theory, the 
subject was undertaken by two of the first mathematicians of 
France, Clairaut (1718-1765), and d’Alembert (1717-1783). 
The problem of three bodies cannot, in the present state of 
inathematical analysis, be completely solved, and methods of 
approximation have to be devised. The actual state of the 
solar system facilitates this method of solution. In every in- 
stance the actual orbit deseribed does not depart very vreatly 
from an ellipse. The moon's deviations are among the largest. 
The disturbing force, even in the case of the moon’s motions 
disturbed by the sun, is but a small part of the whole force 
which acts Upon our satellite. The disturbing force of the sun 
in this case Is usually resolved into a series of forces, each one 
containing some power of the ratio of the moon’s distance from 
the earth to that of the sun; and since this ratio is a small 
fraction (about 1 S0ths), the value of the terms in the series 
decreases very rapidly, so that a few only need be employed. 
When the differential equations, which express potentially the 
moon's motions, have been found, they are integrated, or the 


actual motions are arrived at, by a process known as the method 
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of successive approximation. The first approximation, or that 
which considers only the first power of the masses, as it is called, 
was supposed to give all the principal terms which express the 
moon’s motions. Newton's solution was only a first approxi- 
mation. We have seen that he was able to account for all the 
principal irregularties so far as then known, except the motions 
of the lunar apsides. 

Kuler, d’Alembert and Clairaut arrived at a similar result. 
They found the motion of the apsides about one-half of what 
observation showed it to be. Clairaut could see no error in 
his work and so he concluded that the law of gravitation was 
not so simple as Newton had supposed. He imagined the 
real law to be such that, at great distances from the sun, it 
accorded with Newton’s conclusions, but nearer that body it 
was more complicated. Buffon opposed Clairaut’s view. He 
contended for the simplicity of the laws of nature. “ This 
consideration,” says Laplace,* “should no doubt lead us not to 
complicate the law of attraction, except in case of extreme 
necessity ; at the same time our ignorance respecting the nature 
of this force, does not permit us to pronounce with certainty 
as to the simplicity of its expression. llowever this may be, 
the metaphyvsician was in the right this time in his contest with 
the mathematician.” Clairaut determined to clear up the 
difficulty. Ie extended his solutions so as to take up the 
square of the masses, or to include terms of the third order, 
which result from a second approximation, and, contrary to all 
expectation, his result gave the motion of the apsides nearly 
conformable to observation. From this we learn that the 
motion which the disturbing foree has already produced lias so 
altered the state of things as to double the power which it 
originally possessed to produce a change. 

We have dwelt upon this part of the lunar theory and this 
discovery, because it was the first severe test to which New- 
ested 
to the minds of mathematicians the necessity of extending 


ton’s law of gravitation was put, and also because it sug 


ir 


their researches before they pronounced judgment on a law 


which seemed to be universal. By carrying the approxima- 


* Systéme du Monde, Tome IU, p. 69 
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tion to a high order the mean motion of the lunar apsides and 
that of the nodes have been found to within the 1—20,000ths 
of their observed values Indeed, M. Pontécoulant gives the 
motion of the nodes to within the 1 LSo 00th of its observed 
\ ilue.4 We That add that Kulet and a’ Alembert, on revising 
their work, arrived at the same result that Clairaut did. Thomas 
Simpson, timathematician of good repute, who labored under 
ereat disadvantages, succeeded in finding the correct value of 
the motion of the lunar apsides, before he learned the result 
of Clairaut’s corrections. 

In 1754 Clairaut and d’ Alembert published tables of the 
moon's otiolis, W hich were based on their re spective the ores, 
: iat distinguished for their 


Those of Clairaut were somew 
ecuracy at thiut time, but WV’ Alembert’s were not marked ly 
much improvement on tables previously in use. In 1755, 
Ruler published his work on the lunar theory, and new tables 


Which proved to be mueh superior In point of accuracy to 


those of 1746. In 1772 he published a third set of lunar 
tubles* based on an elaborate investigation of the moon’s 
motions, but in this instance he again relied too much = on 


theory in fixing 1 


i@ maximum values of the equations, and thus 
was his work of ho great value ina practical point of view. 
What is known as the method of lunar distances offers a 
vreat ndvantage mm finding the longitude ut sea. This method 
is to rive, as is done in the Vawtiea/ Aliana L the angular 
distance of the moon from certain stars lving along its path 


I Stars), as calculated from the lunar tables. and, 


called nautien 
ly comparing the observed distances with those calculated, the 
longitude is made known. 

Pobias Maver (1723-1762) was the first to publish tables of 
the moon of sufticient accuracy to be of service in determining 
Tie longitu le at sea. In 1753 he published (or made known 


the fact to astronomers) new solar and lunar tables.s the latter 


1772. 


London 1770. 
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of which are the ones to which we have just referred. They 
were based on Kuler’s theory. The observations on which 
he relied for the determination of the coéfticients of the equa- 
tions, as they are called, or the terms in the series which vive 
the longitude, latitude and radius-vector, consisted mainly of 
occultations and eclipses, some two hundred in all; but he 
brought such extraordinary skill to the work of the evaluation 
of the coétticients, that his tables seldom erred so much as one 
and a half minutes. In 1755, he transmitted them to England, 
and they were compared with the Greenwich observations by 
Dr. Bradley, who found them venerally to differ no more than 
one and a quarter minutes. Mayer died in 1762, but his widow 
received from the British Government £3,000, and Euler 
received £500 for having furnished the formule. 

M. Hansen's Zubles de la Lune, construites Papres l 
primedpe Vewutonien dela gravitation vniverselle, were pub- 
lished in L857, and consist of TI pages of explanations and 
t40) pages of tables. In an extended letter to the Astronomer 
Royal (Monthly Notices, Vol. XV, p. 1, 1854), he announces 
his discovery, which was brought out by his investigations, 
that “the centre of eravity of the moon and its centre of 
tivure do not coincide.” Tle found that the coéfiicients of all 
the perturbations lilist be multiplied ly a constant factor which 
should be greater than unity, if the centre of the moon be 
nearer us than the centre of gravity, and vice versa. A dis- 
cussion of the Greenwich and Dorpat observations gave the 
value of the factor LQ001544, which makes the centre of gray ity 
of the moon about 36> statute miles farther from us than the 
centre of tivure. In S///fmanws Journal for November, LS6S, 
p. 376, Prof, Newcomb has examined M. Hansen’s theory 
from the stand-point of facts of nature rather than faith in its 
author, and he tinds that * the hy pothesis is therefore devoid 
of logical foundation,” as dependent on the lunar theory. 
Still, there is some evidence, derived from other considera- 
tions based on the nebular hypothesis, that the centre of gravity 
and centre of fivure of the moon do not agree, and that 
Hansen’s tigures nay be approximately correct. 


In 1693, Dr. Halley stated that the mean motion of the 
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moon was subject to a secular acceleration. He arrived at this 
le 


result from an examination of the times of the occurrence of 
some eclipses which Ptolemy recorded, and others which the 
Arabian astronomers observed. No attempt was made to con- 
firm Halley’s suspicion for more than half a century. If the 
moon's mean motion is greater now, or its period of revolu- 
tion less, than in ancient times, its place in its orbit, when 
computed with its present motion, will be more advanced for 
those ancient times than the observations then actually indi- 
cate; so that an ancient eclipse, calculated by means of modern 
tables, would appear to have happened earlier than what was 
really the case. In 1740 Dunthorne communicated a memoir 
to the Roval Society oft London, in which he vives a pretty 
thorough discussion of all the known facts pertaining to the 
question. By means of modern tables he calculated the times 
of eclipses which occurred 721 B.C., and observed at Babylon; 
201 B. C., observed at Alexandria; one observed by Theon 
364 A. Do: and one observed by Ibn Junis at Cairo, near the 
close of the tenth century, The tables made all these hapy en 
too early. Ile tixed the acceleration at 10° in a century, 
reckoning from L700. In the first edition of Maver’s lunar 
tables (1753) he tixed the secular acceleration at 7 and in the 
corrected edition (1770) he fixed it at in acentury. Lalande 
rahe 10 as the result of his investigation of the question. 
Thus investigations having clearly proved that the moon 
was drawing nearer to the earth, some of the popular writers 
of the period vave loose reins to their imagination, and de 
scribed the final destruction of all things by the ultimate 


llision of the moon and the earth. 


col 

[In 1770 the French Academy of Sciences offered their 
prize for an elucidation of the question by showing whether 
it could be solved upon the theory of gravitation. Euler car- 
ried off the prize but he did not solve the problem. His con- 
clusion was that the secular acceleration of the moon's mean 


motion “cannot be produced by the forces of gravitation.” * 


The Academy of Sciences, hot vet being satistied, pro. 


posed the same question for their prize in 1772. Again Euler 


* Prix del’Acad ie, Tome IX. 
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was a successful competitor, but this time he was not alone, 
for Lagrange shared the prize with him. Lagrange’s command 
of analysis was even greater than that of Euler. Euler arrived 
at the same general conclusions as before, adding that the ine- 
quality must be due to the resistance of an ethereal fluid, 
which he supposed to fill the celestial spaces.* Although 
Kuler’s authority was of great weight on questions of this 
character, vet in this case it did not satisty astronomers, 
Lagrange, in his memoir, gave a new solution of the problem 
of three bodies. This he applied to the motions of the moon, 
but he did not extend a vigorous enquiry into the cause of the 
moon's acceleration.+ It was now believed by some that the 
equation in question was due to the spheroidal figure of the 
earth and moon, and to settle this question the Academy again 
proposed their prize of 1774 for an investigation of the sub- 
ject. This time Lagrange carried off the prize. Ile examined 
the question in his masterly way, but he found no equation of 
a secular character. He also satistied himself that the attrae- 
tion of the planets could not be the cause of the acceleration 
in question. Those results led him to a critical discussion of 
the facts on which the conclusion that the moon’s mean motion 
was subject to a secular acceleration, was based, and he de- 
cided that the data were of too doubtful a character to accept 
the equation as a settled fact in the lunar theory, and he 
thought it best to reject it.2 

The question was now taken up by a young mathematician, 
whose powers were, in some respects, greater even than those 
of Euler or Lagrange. This young man was Laplace. His 
command of mathematical analysis was not greater, but his 
ability to interpret natural phenomena and to trace them to 
their cause was superiol to that of any other philosopher 
except Newton, who, by common consent, is placed at the 
head. He first examined the observations which, it was 
alleged, revealed the existence of a secular ageeleration of the 
moon's mean motion, and he became fully satistied that the 
conclusion of Halley, Mayer, Dunthorne, Lalande, and other 


* Jéra, Tome IX. + Prix del’ Académie, Tome IX. 


$ .Wémoires des Savans Etrangers, Tome VII, 
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astronomers Was correct Ile next examined various hy po- 
theses which had been proposed to account for the phenomena 
One of these hypotheses was that the sidereal day was gradual- 
ly becoming longer, owing to the retarding effect of easterly 


winds venerated Ly the solar heat in the tropical regions. A 


careful consideration of the matter led Laplace to the coneln- 
sion that this cause was not sufficient to explain the phenome 
rho. Ile also examined the liv pothesis of an ethereal thuid, 
which Euler had propos d to explain the acceleration: and he 
found here a sufficient cause, but no independent evidence of 
the existence of anvthing of the kind pervading the re vIONS of 
space. Besides, he did not like to call in the aid of such 


livpotheses till it was satisfactorily proved that the attraction 


of gravitation could not produce the effect in question. 

Ile also considered the question of the successive transmis- 
sion ot eravity, and he arrived at the lmiportant conclusion 
that if the acceleration of the moon's mean motion “arose 
from (this cause, We must suppose in the moon, in order to 
release it entirely from its gravity towards the earth, a veloci 
vreater 


t\ in the centre of this planet, at least six million times 
than that of lieht.” Llis tinal conclusion was that the action 
ol wravity is Instantaneous. 

Laplace examined with vreat care the various hypotheses 
which had been proposed the action of comets, ethereal 
mediums, rotation of the earth, and the suecessive transmis 
sion of gravity—and finding all of them unsatisfactory, he 
turns his attention to the Newtonian law of vravity ; 

he correspondence of the other celestial phenomena wit] 
| 


) 
d 


the theory of vravitation 18 so pertes # savs he, “that we cou 


not obser without great regret, that the secular variation of the 
moon appeared to refuse to submit to it, and continued the only 
exception to a general and simple law, whose discovery, by the 
grandeur and variety of the objects which it embraces, does so 
much honor to the human understanding his reflection having 


determined me to reconsider this juestion, aiter several attempts 


! was at last so fortunate as to discover the cause. + 





It is not difheult to understand the cause of the secular 
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acceleration of the moon's mean motion. It has been proved, 
both by analysis and from observation, that the mean distance 
of the earth from the sun (and the same is true of all the 
primary planets) is subject only to periodical variations ; that 
is, Variations which run through their periods in a compara 
tively short space of time. The eccentricity (and minor axis) 
on the contrary, is subject to a secular variation which require 
an immense period of time to complete its changes. The mean 
attraction of the sun on the earth, and also on the moon, 
throughout a complete revolution, is greater in the elliptical 
orbit as it 18, than it would be if the orbit were a circle (de- 
scribed on the miajor aXis), or an ellipse of less eccentricity than 
it is. If we tind the analytical expression for this mean 
attraction, it will be seen that it involves the eccentricity, and 
since the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is decreasing, and has 
heen, for many centuries, it follows that the sun’s mean attrac- 
tion on the earth and the moon is also decreasing. The sun’s 
attraction on the moon is not the same in amount as it is on 
the earth, and the average effect is to diminish the earth’s mean 
attraction on the moon, or rather the mean vravity of the moon 
towards the earth, by very nearly its 358th part. In conse- 
quence of this diminished action of the earth on the moon, the 
latter describes a larger orbit about the former than it other 
wise would. It will therefore be seen that the present mean 
distance of the moon from the earth is greater than it would 
be without the sun’s action; and since the sun’s mean action 
is slowly growing less, owing to the diminution of the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit, it follows that the earth’s attraction 
has a greater control over the moon, and it is gradually draw- 
ing it nearer to itself. Since the time of revolution of the 
moon around the earth, and also its mean motion, is dependent 
on the mean distance of the moon from the earth, it will be 
readily seen that the moon’s mean motion will be subject toa 
secular acceleration so long as the eccentricity of the earth's 
orbit is. The eccentricity of the earth’s orbit is subject to a 
secular variation from the action of the planets on the earth's 
motion. 


When the expression for the moon’s mean motion is found 
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in the lunar theory, it is discovered to consist in part of the 
square ot the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit. This is what 
Laplace discovered ; and knowing that the eccentricity was 
subject toa secular diminution, he saw in it the cause of the 
secular acceleration of the moon’s mean motion.* This great 
discovery, which freed physical astronomy from the reproach 
previously attached to it, was made in the latter part of 
the vear L7S7. According to the investigations of Mr. Stock- 
well, the secular acceleration of the moon’s mean motion has 
been in progress for about fifteen thousand vears, and it will 
continue for twenty-five thousand years more, after which it 
will be changed into a secular retardation which will continue 
for about thirty-five thousand vears.+ 

The result at which Laplace arrived in the numerical 
application of his formula, agreed so well with what observa- 
tion required, that for more than half a century his solution 
was considered satisfactory. We shall afterwards see that the 
matter is still in an unsettled state, and it seems likely to lead 
to important results where they were least expected. In con- 
sequence of the secular acceleration of the moon's mean motion, 
that planet is about two hours later in coming to the meridian 
thad she would have been had she retained the same mean 
motion that she had in the time of the earliest Chaldean obser- 
vations that have come down to us. 

‘It is a wonderful fact in the history of science,” says Grant, 


tl t those ruck notes ot the priests of Babvlon should est pe the 
ruin of successive empires, and, finally, after the lapse of nearly 


three thousand vears, should become subservient in establishing 
i phenomenon of so refined and compli ated a character as the 


Inequality which we have just been considering 


Laplace also found that the mean motion of the lunar 


perigee and that of the nodes are also subject to a secular in- 
equality from the same cause as that which influences the 
moon. M. Bouvard found Laplace’s numerical results to agree 


with observation. 


John N. Stockwell. 
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In developing in a series the true longitude of the moon 
in terms of the mean motion of the sun and moon, and the 
elements of the orbits of the two bodies, one term arises which 
has for its argument, or the variable part, the difference be 
tween the mean longitudes of the sun and moon: and the 
cocticient has one factor which is equal to the mean distance 
of the moon from the earth divided by the mean distance of 
the sun from the earth. This term in the moon’s longitude 
comes from the difference between the sun’s action on the 
moon in that part of her orbit nearest the sun, and that part 
farthest from him. Previous to 1760, the value of the coétt- 
cient of this term had been calculated by assuming a given 
value of the solar parallax, In the year just mentioned, Tobias 
Mayer calculated the value of the coefficient from observation, 
and in this Was he was able to deduce the value of the solar 
parallax, since the moon’s distance was pretty accurately 
known. Since the time of Mayer this method has been used 
by several astronomers to find the sun’s distance.t It seems 
highly probable that it will yet prove to be the most reliable for 
the purpose of any that is employed. 

Lagrange was the first to show that the spheroidal figure 
of the earth would give rise to inequalities in the motion of 
the moon, since a spheroid does not attract, as a sphere does, 
as if its whole mass was concentrated at its centre of gravity. 
Mayer discovered an inequality in longitude arising from this 
cause, though he did not know it, and he introduced the in- 
eC juality into his lunar tables by means of an empirical equation. 


3 comparing the cofiicient of this inequality, which results 


from observation with that which results from theory, Laplace 


found a value of the ellipticity of the earth, which agrees very 
closely with that deduced from the actual measurement of ares 
on its surface. 

Up to this period in the history of the lunar theory, the 
terms in the analytical expressions of the longitude, the lati- 


tude and the radius-vector of the moon, had their coétticients 


/ yia Lunae, } yO, 52 
+ Pontécoulant’s Sysféme du Monde, Tome IV, p. 606, Wash. Ast. Observa- 
for [S65 
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deduced from observation, since the form of the expressions, 
which required a knowledge of the arguments, or the variable 
parts, with indeterminate coGflicients, is all that was in gene- 
ral given. Since it was known to be possible to calculate trom 
theory alone all the coéfticients which had been derived 
from observation, it was thought to be incompatible with the 
high character ot pliy sical astronomy, to draw, any longer, 
from observation what was in the power of the mathematician 
to deduce from the lunar and the solar elements alone. In 
1824, the French Institute proposed as the subject of a prize, 
the theory of the moon’s motions, which should ask from obser- 


vation only the elements to which we have just referred. 


Two memoirs were considered by the Institute as worthy 


of being crowned, one by Damoiseau, * the other by Plana and 
Carlini. The former has been published, and instead of the 
latter, Plana published in IS32, an elaborate treatise on the 
subject.t Damoiseau calculated tables of the moon by his 
theory alone, and they proved to be as accurate as any 
previously in use, Ilis method is the same as that of Laplace, 
but he has carried his developments to a much vrreater extent 
than that illustrious geometer. Plana, also published tables 
based on his theo v. Both these works are distinguished for 
their beauty and sviimetry, 

Notwithstanding the immense amount of labor that had 
heen expended to perfect the lunar theory, there were still 
errors in the mean longitude which were not accounted for. 
Various suggestions were offered by eminent mathematicians, 
but none of them were found to be satisfactory. Laplace, 
Poisson and Sir John Lubbock had shown that neither the 
direct action of the sun nor the difference in the action of the 
two hemispheres of the earth could account for the outstanding 
errors. From the recommendation of Airy in 1833, the 
English government ordered the reduction of all the observa- 
tions of the sun, moon and planets made at the Greenwich 
Observatory since 1750, upon a uniform plan, and under the 


direction of Professor Airy the astronomer royal. The results 


Tore Ill 


,5 Tomes, 4° Turin: 1832 
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of this important work showed that the errors in the moon’s 
epoch (or mean motion,) which had begun to be doubted, were 
real, and consequently they had to be accounted for by the 
theory of gravitation, or stand as a reproach upon the high 
character of physical astronomy. 

When the lunar observations were so far reduced (in 1846 ) 
that the results to which we have referred were apparent, 
Airy transmitted to M. Ilansen, who was then investigating 
the lunar theory, the conclusion to which he had arrived, and 
the data which he had thus obtained. In developing the lunar 
perturbations, it is not always possible to tell in advance 
whether or not a term of a high order, which ordinarily would 
have but little influence, will rise into importance when it 
comes to be integrated. The only way of settling a question 
of this kind is to actually calculate it. M. Hansen found it 
necessary to calculate many equations (or terms ) of this char- 
acter before he found any that need be retained. Ile finally 
discovered two which depend on the action of Venus, and they 
were found to reconcile theory and observation. One of 
these depends on the fact that sixteen times the mean motion 
of the earth, plus the mean motion of the moon, minus 
eighteen times the mean motion of Venus, is a very small 
quantity (as compared with unity), and the square of this 
quantity becomes a divisor in the expression for the moon’s 
longitude. This equation runs through its period in two lun- 
dred and seventy three years, The other equation depends on 
the circumstance that the difference between thirteen times the 
mean motion of the earth, and eight times the mean motion of 
Venus, is also a very small quantity. This equation runs 
through its period in two hundred and thirty-nine years. 

In 1846, M. de Pontécoulant published an _ elaborate 
treatise * on the lunar theory, in which he uses the mean longi- 
tude as the independent variable, as Sir John Lubbock had 
done, the usual method being to take the true longitude for 
the independent variable, which gives the mean longitude of 
the moon in terms of the true, and then by the reversion of 
the series, the true longitude is found in terms of the mean. 


* Vol. IV of his 7 rie Analytique du Syst'me du Monde. 
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That the reader may judge of the extent to which the investi- 
gation is carried, we may state that the expression for the 
longitude of the moon, contains one hundred and twenty 
periodical’s terms, or equations. In the literal form in which 
the terms are first given, that one called the variation, consists 
of forty-six distinct parts or terms. The amount of labor re- 
quired to carry the lunar theory to the extent to which it is 
now done is immense ; and it isnot a little perplexing to find it 
yielding results so unsatisfactory. A theory that apparently 
satisties observation at one period does not always do so at 
another; and sometimes a revision of a theory discovers errors 
in it that were not previously suspected. 

We have already mentioned, that for halfa century or more 
after Laplace had shown that the secular acceleration of the 
moon's ean motion arises from the variation in the value of 
the earth’s eccentricity, the numerical amount which he 
deduced was revarded as correct, and suthcient to reconcile 
theory and observation. In 1853, however, Professor J. C. 
Adams, well-known as one of the theoretical discoverers of 
Neptune, investigated the subject anew, and arrived at the 
important and unexpected conclusion that when the approxi- 
mations were further extended, the coétticient of the accelera- 


tion has but little more than one-half the value assigned it by 


Laplace. M. Delaunay, also arrived at a similar conclusion. 
The publication of the memoir of Professor Adams gave rise 
to an excited and prolonged controversy. Several English 
tnathematicians repeated the investigation and deontirme Pro- 
fessor Adams’ results. M. Ponteécoulant, in an appendix to 
his theory of the moon, * has carried the approximation to a 
high order, and the result is to contirm the result of the English 
mathematician. It is generally admitted now that the result 
deduced by Adams and Delaunay is correct.+ This value of 
the moon’s secular acceleration is about one-half of what is 
required to satisfy ancient eclipses. A tew vears ago we 


showed that the secular diminution of the obliquity of the 
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ecliptic, which results from the change in the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, caused by the action of the planets, produces a 
slight effect on the secular acceleration of the moon’s mean 
motion by increasing it; and subsequently a French astrono- 
mer * arrived at the same result. 

We have already referred to M. Hansen’s work in showing 
that Venus produces secular equations in the moon’s motions. 
Ile subsequently revised his work and carried his develop- 
ments to a higher degree, and the result was to rather separate 
theory and observation. M. Delaunay has also considered the 
same equations, and in one case he found a result nearly iden- 
tical with Hansen’s, but in the other, it is only about a hun- 
dredth part of that deduced by that astronomer. Both Mr. 
Hansen and Mr. Delaunay, in their great works on the lunar 
theory, have given us satisfactory solutions of the problem so 
far as inequalities of short periods are concerned, but the ine- 
qualities of long periods are yet in an unsettled state. Ilansen 
published his lunar tables in 1857, and in 1861, in a letter to 
Professor Airy,+ he refers to one of the equations of long 
period as being of an empirical character. [lis last theoretical 
determination of the coéfticient is not insensible like M. 


4 
t 


Delaunay’s.t The reader will see in this account of the lunar 
theory, the truth of Laplace’s statement, already quoted, that 
the first and the last steps in a discovery or theory are the 
most difficult. 

To reconcile theory and observation recourse is now had 
to a variation in a period of the earth’s rotation. Laplace 
thought that he had proved that the time of rotation of the 
earth had not varied so much as the hundredth part of a 
second in two thousand years. We cannot say who was the 
first to suggest after this the possibility that the earth’s 
period varies, Professor William Ferre Was the first, we 
believe, to demonstrate mathematically the probability, if not 
the certainty, that there are causes in operation at the present 

*M. Puiseux, Comptes-Rendus for December 20th, 1869. 

+ Monthly Notices of the R. A. S. for March, 1861. 

¢{ For M. Delaunay’s researches see, Addition to the Connaissance des 


7Zemps for the vears 1862 and 1863, 
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time, which may diminish the velocity of the earth’s rotation, 
and thus increase its period. The attractive influence of the 
sun and the moon in causing the tides, is the cause to which 
we refer. It was long ago known that the secular loss of 
heat by the earth tends to diminish the diameter and thus to 
inerease the velocity of rotation.* These two causes act very 
slowly, and ‘if we have no means of determining which is in 
the ascendancy, only as the earth’s period of rotation enters, 
as the unit of time, into the periods of revolution of the 
heavenly bodies. The great difficulty here is to determine 
whether the variation is real or is only apparent, and due to 
the une qual velocity of the earth on its axis. Professor Simon 
Newcomb has been at work for some time in revising the lmnar 
theory, and we believe that Professor Ferrel is also engaged 
on some of the secular equations. The former's conclusion 
in regard to the variability of the earth’s rotation may be 
brietly stated : 

Although the observations are too uncertain,” he says, “ and 
the residuals too irregular, to regard this result as proving the 
hypothesis, yet it seems to me torender it worthy of reception as 
being, in the present state of our knowledge, the most probable 
explanation of the outstanding differences of long period between 
the theoretical and observed longitude of the moon.” ¢ 


We must not omit to mention that in 1867, John N. Stoek- 
well published a treatise on the Secu/ar hiyuation of the Moon's 
Mean Motion in which he takes exceptions to the solution 
Which Professor Adams had published, and then gives a solu- 


tion which he conceives to be correct, adding an equation 


which expresses the variation of the square of the eccentricity 


of the solar orbit, the numerical elements of which were de- 
rived from his memoir on the Seeu/ar Variation of the He- 
ments of the Planetary Orbits which was then in manuscript. 
llis treatise contains some valuable results in relation to the 


variation of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, but his solution 
investigation see, Gould’s Asé mical Journal, 


+ See Ameri Jou j f IN pt., IS74 


| , p. 170, and also for 


_ Isz0 
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of the lunar equations has not been generally accepted by ma- 
thematicians. 

We must also add that Mr. Till has published a very val- 
uable memoir* on the motion of the lunar perigee, in which 
he employs a new and elegant method, and much more exact 
in its results than the usual method of approximation. 

We have now given a brief history of the labor of the ma- 
thematician and the astronomer to develop and perfect the 
lunar theory. To give the reader an idea of the degree of per- 
fection reached, we may state that if the computed and the 
observed place of the moon were accurately laid down, it would 
require a considerable magnifying power to enable us to see 
any difference between the two places. The lunar theory is 
one of the grandest monuments that the human mind has 


erected to its own powers. 


P. S.—Since writing the above, we have received the first 
part of an elaborate paper on /esearches in the Lunar Theory, 
by G. W. Till, which was communicated to the National Aca- 
demy of Sciences at its session of April, 1877. The author in 
this memoir has viewed the subject from the mathematical 
stand-point, rather than the astronomical. His object is to 
throw some new light on the much-discussed subject of the 
moon’s motions, by discussing some hitherto neglected points 
of great interest. He does not follow the usual line of attack, 


which has heretofore been made to arrive at formulas adapted 


to the construction of tables, but he adopts any system of coor- 
dinates that will best serve the purpose which he has in view. 
The author shows himself thoroughly conversant with analysis 
and with the works of the great masters. The various trans- 
formations which he has effected show him to possess the kind 


of genius necessary to treat successfully these difficult subjects. 


*On the Part of tie Motion of the Lunar Perigee, which is a Function of the 
Vean Motions of the Sun and Moon gy G. W. Hill, Ph. D. 1877. 
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Arr. Vl.—Ture Papacy or Pivs IX. 


Pie IX. Sr. Avsin. Paris : 1860. 


2. Pius IN: The Story of his Life. By Averen 0, 
Leaar. London : 1870. 


cor e Roma, 

(ix the 7th of February, INTs, died in Rome the hermit of 
the Vatican, who, having survived the papal sovereignty about 
seven years, passed away with the priestly resignation that  be- 
eame his character, after the longest pontitical reign and one 
of the longest lives on record. 

Giiovanni Maria Gianbattista Pietro Pellegrino Isidoro 


Mastai Ferretti bearing, one would be apt to sav, in his 


curious baptismal Hames some prophecy of the saintly destiny of 


trial and tribulation that awaited him was born at the little 
seaport of Sinigaglia near Ancona, on the L3th of May, 1792, 
son of the Gontalonicre of that town, whose family carried with 
it the title of Count. The tirst count was Alberto Mastai who, 
at the close of the sixteenth century, made money as a comb- 
maker, married the rich signora Ferretti, and acquired about 
the same time the dignity of the Countship which his descen- 
dants seem to have maintained on an income of abont 
S1,500 a vear—a sum which in that sequestered argu 
lus tervraurum of the Adriatie, would be a handsome « quivalent 
for five thousand at the present day. The mother of the late 
Pope was daughter of Count Saluzzi, and her eldest son, 
Giovanni, was therefore a nobleman in right of both parents, 
and “as wood a gentleman as the king of Spain, though not quite 
so rich.” The lad received a liberal education at the College 
ot Volterra conducted by the learned fathers of Scolopi. At 
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the end of six years’ study, he choose his profession, that of 
arms,—being a man of quality, and moved furthermore, by two 
important considerations, one of which is that he was a 
handsome young fellow addicted to a life of gaiety; and the 
other, an attachment toa young lady who thought him too 
poor to marry on a pittance of about $15 a month, which was 
all his father could allow him. The love affair must have dis- 
turbed him a good deal, sinee, according to the testimony of 
those who knew him in his youth, he fell into the bad habits 
of cigar smoking, playing at cards and billiards, and wearing 
stripes @ /a militacre, down the sides of his trowsers. The 
lady, in the end, married a rich colonel of Sinigaglia—a heavy 
blow and a great discouragement for the voung Gonfalonicre. 
dut lie soon recovered ; and his biographers, on the authority of 
the Duke of Sermoneto say, he wanted to join the Guard 
Nobile of Pius VII. Pius IX subsequently denied this, accord 
ing to “an eminent ecclesiastic, ” quoted by Alfred O. Legge ;* 
but, he admitted that his name was put onthe list of applicants 
without his knowledge. He was acquainted with Pius VII, 
and this, very probably, decided his vocation in ltfe. Ile sur- 
rendered his thoughts of love, his billiards, cigars and semi- 
military costume, and turned to the other great walk of life, 
open and suitable to the ambition of Italian gentlemen—the 
Church. And it was high time, as his rather fast life had 
brought on fits of epilepsy. But religion cured him, with 
the gracious help of the Virgin, according to the excellent 
friends of his later life; for none of his biographers would 
‘condescend to attribute any specific efficacy to such vulgar 
things as the temperate and orderly habits of his life. 

On Easter Sunday 151%, the handsome young Mastai Fer- 
retti celebrated his first mass, and from that day forth the epi- 
lepsy never troubled him again. He lived for several years at 
Rome, acting as president of the Hospital of Tata Giovanni, 
founded for the reception and treatment of poor boys, and 
performed all his duties with such a kind and fatherly regard 
for the children that they loved him as if he were really their 
father. At the same time, he delighted in exercising his very 


*Pius IN ; the Story of his Life, p. 21 
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sonorous and musical voice—another personal attraction— 
and his sermons and addresses, in the lively Italian style 
of delivery, for which he was so notable in his younger 
days, charmed everybody and made him one of the most pop- 
ular preachers in Rome. Ie was subsequently sent by his 
friend Pius VII to play his part in another sphere of action, as 
secretary ota religious Mission to Chili, The Mission arrived 
in South America: buat the Chileans were in such a turbulent 
state of political feeling after their struggle for independence, 
that they had no welcome for the churchmen ; and these were 
obliged to return to Italy, ve infecta. Ferretti was soon after 
made president of the Apostolic Hospital of St. Michael by the 
new Pope, Leo XII. In less that two years the succeeding 
Pope, Pius VIII, made him archbishop of Spoleto, where his 
gracious manners and natural kindliness of heart rendered him 
its popular as he had been in Rome. The next Pope, Gregory 
XVI, soon afterwards transferred him to the rich bishopric of 
Imola, where he won all hearts by the humanity and tender- 


ness of his pastoral character in his relation to the people, 


among whom he established little orphanages, hospitals, re 
fuves and schools, things to which he devoted the greater 
part of his time and money. 

In IS40, Ferretti was made a cardinal. On the death of 
Gregory XVI in 1546, he was elected to the papacy ; and when 
he took his seat in St. Peter’s chair, he was probably the most 
popular man in Italy. Ilis rise was accompanied by two 
prophesies : one was expressed in the traditional formula that 
he should not see the vears of St. Peter in his high office; the 
other, that under his auspicious rule, the prestige of the Church 
would be restored, in its temporal sovereignty, and happily se- 
cured against the revolutionary tendencies of the age. Time, 
which loves to make sport of the most sacred things on earth, 
is well as the most profane, has falsitied both these presages. 

The pe ople of the several Italian states had been living in 
a state of chronic discontent verging on mutiny for fifty 
vears. The vehement action of the French awoke them from 
their torpor in 1795; and the toesin of another French revo- 


lution, in IS30, was still more effective in arousing the insur 
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rectionary spirit of the peninsula. In 1831, Napoleon IIT, 
then prince Louis, accompanied by his elder brother, prince 
Napoleon, joined the insurgents of the papal states, and 
thus began that course of Italian liberation which he subse- 
quently helped, as much by the state-craft and diplomacy of 
his reign, as by the very overthrow which laid him in 
the dust. The discontents of Tuscans, Neapolitans, Lom- 
bards and Venitians were shared by the people of the papal 
territories, who hated the government of Pope Gregory XVI, 
and cherished the principles and hopes of the grand Carbonaro 
conspiracy, Which muttered or whispered in every corner of 
the country, and prepared all those results which have become 
history within the last decade. The acts of the Carbonari will 
yet constitute a curious chapter in the story of Italian libera- 
tion. 

Our modern recorders and philologists have been content to 
derive the appellation of that society from the common carbon- 
burners or charcoal-makers of the Appennines, especially in 
the kingdom of Naples. But the discontents of Italy, far from 
originating with the lower orders of the people, grew from the 
enlightened classes who could understand the changes passing 
in the world about them and feel for the comparative degrada- 
tion of their beautiful country. The word, carhonaro, did not 
belong to a place ora class, but to the Keltiec vocabulary of 
Italy, and always signified * oath-taker” or “conspirator.” It 
was, in fact, the precise equivalent of the old Scottish word 
“covenanter.” * Those Italian carbonari, who had no liking 
for charcoal, except as one of the elements of gunpowder, and 


The same word caréonaro, however spelled, was also 


known in France, 
where its archaic meaning would be remembered by the common people, 


those originators of curious cant-words and watch-words which their supe- 
riors have always a tendency to adopt, for their popular significance. There 
was a club or league of the charbonnerie in France about the year ISIN: and 


in Paris its members—the professed opponents of the Government—were 


about 20,000 strong, including at that time such men as Voyer, d’Argenson, 
Lafayette, Laffite, Dupont de l'Eure et Buonarotti ; and it 


is very unlikely 
that their met a’o 


tre or pass-word could have come from the charcoal huts 
of the Abruzzi. In truth, the term cardenaro for “ sworn-man,” was a very 
old people’s word in Europe. The common people of Ireland had it, and 
it actually appears in their modern history, but in a shape which, like the 
thing itself, has baffled all investigation, whether 


of the politicians, or the 
wordmongers. 


But sucha curiosity of literature could hardly be explained 
within the space of a foot-note. 
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who once counted in their ranks Louis-Napoleon as well as 
Mazzini, were especially active in the papal states, partly be- 
cause they hated priestly government, and partly because 
that government was the weakest point in the enemy's 
line. On the accession of Gregory XVI, they rose at Forli, 
but were put down by the Austrians who had marched from 


their base in Lombardy. The great powers of Europe, hating 


all popular commotion, strongly urged the Pope to allow the 


laity to share in the government. But the pontiff refused, 
thinking God’s priests better governors than mere men of the 
world, and relying on both Austria and Sardinia as helps against 
the republican carbonari and Gvorine Italia. And he had reason 
tothinkso. For when Mazzini, with a wild following, tried, in 
I834, to pass through Savoy into Italy, the king of Sardinia 
succeeded in battling him. Then came the triumph of the 
Sunfedists, or friends of the Church, who arrested, imprisoned, 
condemned to death and exiled a great number of the Pope's 
subjects, who had prepared to rise with Mazzini. The people 
were Consed ll ntly in such a state of exasperation that, accord- 
ing to the Report of the Cardinal Legate Massimo, they were 
all * sworn, from the patricians down to the shop-boys, to pro- 
tect every one under prosecution.” This state of things con 
tinned during the reign of Gregory. The people denounced 
his politics and scoffed at his personal appearance and habits, 
for he was rather corpulent, and loved a glass of wine after 
dinner. \fter the death of the pontiff, Pasquin, the Punch 
of the * eternal city,” deseribed, from a lamp post, in choice 
Italian, how Crregory, vroing up to the vate of heaven and being 
asked by Saint Peter to show his key, as a proof of his iden- 
tity, pulled out, not the articles in question, but the keys of his 
wine-cellar. 

Coming after Gregory XV I,any new Pope would have been 
favorably regarded, and Pius IX was at once a public favorite. 
The ltomans found him am young and a wood looking pon- 
tiff of fifty-four, with a cheerful voice and a kindly smile; and 
they saw him actually walk to St. John’s church, the week after 
his election, and, on the way, take a petition from the hands of 


a poor woman. But there was a Roman acclamation when the 
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Pope, avainst the advice of his Council of six cardinals, issued 
an amnesty for all the political offenders imprisoned or exiled 
by his predecessor; and he became at once the most popular 
man in Italy. It is caleulated that this act restored about 
ten thousand compromised persons to their families. Pius 
was gratified by the enthusiasm which had so suddenly sur- 
rounded the papacy as with an atmosphere, and proceeded to 
carry out a number of reforms in his government, with a mind 
very unprophetic of the result. Cheered by his own young 
party of the * Pians,” as opposed to the Gregorians, or Sante- 
dists, he took it on himself to relax the censorship of the press, 
to make new rules for the collection of the revenne and the 


management of the finances,—the great majority of his cardinals 


always dissenting and fearful of the consequences. Import 


duties on cotton, silken and woolen goods were reduced fifty 
per cent., as were the heavy duties on salt. The prince pon- 
tiff was in favor of railways, and the walls and gates of the 
miserable Ghetto or “ Enclosure,” where the Roman Jews had 
herded together for aves, on one of the ancient holms of the 
Tiber, were demolished by his order. He made a great number 
of changes and reforms, in his own cheerful style of authority, 
encouraged reading clubs, and was happy to receive the 
plaudits of the people whenever he made his appearance in 
public, On one occasion, he went quietly to the church of St. 
Andrew, where the liberal Father Ventura was expected to 
preach, and as the latter did not make his appearance at the 
appointed time, went himself into the pulpit and gave the de- 
lighted audience a little sermon of his own. 

While Pius was winning golden opinion in this way, the 
Scientitic Congress of Italy held its session at Genoa in 1847, 
and celebrated the centenary of the city’s liberation from the 
Austrians. This renewed the carbonari excitement. Mazzini 
wrote from Paris: * Profit by the least concession to assemble 
the masses, were it only to express eratitude. Fetes, songs, 
meetings, relations established among men of all opinions 
suffice to make ideas grow and give the people a sense of its 
power.” This advice was followed in the Roman states, where 


citizens and townsmen came together to thank the good Pope 
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for his reforms with speeches, processions and fire-works. 
This effervescence disgusted the Sacred College and even 
alarmed Pius himself. [le was subsequently in the habit of 
saving he resembled the youth in the legend who, having read 
out the spell which raised the foul fiend, forgot the counter- 
spell which could dismiss him. Cardinal Gizzi, his Secretary 
of State, who had countenanced his reforms in a timid way, 
found it necessary to publish a remonstrance against those 
uproarious demonstrations, and repented that he had helped 
to raise the aforesaid “tiend.” The famous Gioberti now 
ulvocated for Italy a League of the free States with the Pope 
it its head. Massimo d’Azelio and Balbo advocated a consti- 
tutional kingdom of all Italy, under the sovereignty of the 
Ilouse of Savoy. Giiovine Italia, wearing the * nebel-cap ” of 
the Carbonari League, demanded a free republic of Italy from 
the Alps to the Spartivento Cape. 

In the midst of this excitement, the Austrians, conman- 
ding from the Lombard Quadrangle, about one-fourth of the 
peninsula, the grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany and the King 
of Naples, stood watchful and ready to check any demonstrations 
of revolution. At heart the Pope was an advocate of 
the same policy and could not be otherwise. Ile never meant 


} 


to disturb the existing order of things, only desiring to im- 
prove it, mainly for the sake of the Church which he regarded 
aus designed Iyy the Deity to be the highest authority in mat 
ters of truth and right. Ile would have the Hapsburghers in 
Lombardy and Tuscany still, and the Bourbons always in 


Naples and Lucca—all making beneficent reforms for the 


ron | of their yn ople. But the ecarbonaro-tiend of secular pro- 


eress Was otherwise minded, and relied mainly on the arbitre- 
ment of the sword. 

In that ve in, LS47, Devan the great trial and turmoil of the 
Pope's life. I] permitted the Contemporaneo and other 
journals to speak their mind in Rome. Ile allowed a Consulta, 
or Parliament of two chambers, the upper composed of men 
chosen by himself, the other consisting of deputies from the 
provinelal districts. Ile diminished his Swiss Guard and 


lowed a Civie Guard in Rome—Cardinal Gizzi protesting, 
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and then resigning his place to Cardinal Ferretti. In November, 
1847, the Consulta met. It demanded an administration by 
secular officials and a free press—to the great misgiving and 
perplexity of the pontiff, who had never meant to exchange his 
cardinals for lay ministers. To deepen this perplexity, came 
the vreat coup de tonnerre from Paris in February, 1848, fol- 
lowed by the startling German reverberations and by the gen- 
eral Carbonaro growl of all Italy. Cardinal Ferretti dropped 
his helm and went back to commune with Gizzi in the College. 
In March, the Pope’s promised Constitution was promulgated. 
The cardinals held the chief places under it; the pontiff had 
his Council of State composed of churchmen, and the people 
had then “two houses.” In announcing it, Pius IX declared 
**he had done what he could, and could do no more ’—an as- 
surance which seemed to carry a good deal of constraint in its 
tone. It was, in truth, ahybrid sort of creation, with a 
priestly head and trunk, and the hands and legs, and something 
of the voice of the people. The working of such a machine was 
quite in character with its construction—hesitating, shuffling, 
headlong, halting ; and the strange union of the Pope and the 
* many-headed monster” was a phenomenon that fixed the 
attention of Italy, and indeed, of all Europe and the world ; 
while the cardinals looked on incredulously, and the Italian 
princes felt that the Pope’s work was leading to something 
more subversive than anything the Carbonari had ever been 
able to devise in their worst moments. 

The people of Rome had now fallen into the French 
fashion of street-demonstrations, under Ciceruacchio and other 
voluble patriots, and the Secretary of State was obliged to call 
on the Civie Guard to keep them away from the Quirinal. They 
sometimes waylaid their sovereign in the streets. One day 
the crowd presented him, as he sat in his carriage, with a pe- 
tition, asking him to dismiss his governor of Rome. In reply, 
he motioned them to kneel for his blessing, which he eave in 
very brief terms and had vanished round the corner before 
they could recover their legs. Yet, he could not always escape. 
His Parliament constrained him to banish his friends, the 


Jesuits, from Rome. But his great bewilderment began when, 
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in that sane vear, 1848, the people ot Lombardy, Venice, 
Parma and Modena rose against the Austrians, and Chiarles- 
Albert of Sardinia, the Spada d@ Italia, as he was called, 
marched to help them, in the strong hope that the losses of 
the Germans in It ily would be the vain of Piedmont. The 
papal army Was sent up to the Northern frontier under Gen 
eral Durando, to make a show of action in the midst of the 
national effervescence. The army itself was quite ready to 
join the insurgents, and such was the eager wish of the Par- 
> 


ope: but Pius never 


i 
linment and the secular ministers of the ] 


meant tomake war on the Austrians. Ilis allocution, deli- 
vered in Consistory, on 29th of April, put an end to all doubts 
in the matter. Ile said : 


some at present desire that we, along with the 


ind their subjects, should engage in war 


ns, we have thought proper to proclaim that 
iltogether alien from our counsels, inasmuch 
nworthy, are, upon earth, the Viceregent of Him, 
ce and lover of charity. We declare again and 


1 


pontiff bestows all his thoughts and cares towards 


] 


daily increase of the kingdom of Christ, which ts 
d we do urgently warn and exhort the Italian 


in close attachment to their re spec tive sovere 1gns 


will they have already had experience, so as never 


Ives to be torn away from the obedience they owe 


The popularity of Pius IX was now gone to return no more. 
The people tore his allocution from the walls, and the secular 
minister Mamiani—one of the exiles of 1831—resigned his 
office, accompained by some of his colleagues. The clubs 
met and spoke, the Civie Guard sided with the clubs, and, in 
the confusion Mamiani consented to serve again. Ile accord- 
ingly prepared a statement of government purposes. Through 
many of these Pius drew his pen, and wrote something of 
his own, which was, in turn, rejected by the Ministry. 

Phe Allocution demoralized the army under Durando, and 
encouraged the king of Naples to withdraw the contingent he 
had sent to the aid of Piedmont and the insurgents. This led 
to the defeat of Charles- Albert who was beaten at all points 


ind driven out of Lombardy, tu his grave. That splendid pro- 
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vince was destined to remain under the double eagle of Haps- 
burg for ten years longer. 

In the “eternal city” the ferment of 1848 was intense. 
* Rome and her rats were on the point of battle.” The Pope 
issued a proclamation, dismissing his ministry and announcing 
that the pro-legate Fabbri was making a new one. It concluded 
thus : 

“God watches over Italy, the States of the Church and the 


City placed by Him under the immediate protection of the Most 
Holy Virgin and the Chief of the Apostles.” 


This was not calculated to mollify the angry Romans. It 
disgusted the citizens of Bologna, whose behavior induced the 
Austrian general, Welden, to advance on the city, declaring, 
and no doubt truly, that he came as the friend of the Pope. 
General Zucchi, one of the papal officers, led an army to Bo- 
lowna, where he seized Gavazzi, a leading artisan of * Young 
Italy,” and prevented the entrance of Garibaldi into the city. 

In Rome the papal reaction brought matters to a crisis. 
The confused ministries of Pius had been changed three times 
in six months; and now Cardinal Soglia was at the head of 
affairs, assisted by half a dozen other cardinals, among whom 
Cardinal Antonelli was Governor of the Sacred Palace, 
while Count Pelegrino Rossi filled the place of minister of 
the Interior. Rossi, who was by birth an Italian of Carrara, and 
who had acted for some years as the Envoy of Guizot in 
Rome, had recently become a naturalized Roman citizen and 
one of the Pope’s chief advisers. Ilis career as such was fated 
to be a short one. The cardinals hated him for his liberal 
ideas, while the Carbonari hated him for what they consid- 
ered his defection from the good cause; and on the 15th of 
November, 1848, he was assassinated by a sculptor named 
Constantadini, in the vestibule of the’Consulta. Next day, in 
an interview with the president of the Consulta and Lentulus, 
the War Minister, Pius discussed a new ministry ; and when 
the president recommended Mamiani and Fabbri, said he 
wondered any one could defile his ears with such names. He 
isked if the army in Rome could be depended on; and being 
answered that they would act against public enemies, but not 
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against the people, he struck the table with his hand in his 
own impulsive way, and declared he had nothing left but to 
invoke God's thunderbolts against his rebels. Meantime, the 
cardinals were at parley with the popular leaders, Sterbini, 
Minghetti, Pasolini and Galletti; and a mob brought a banner 
to the palace inscribed * Italian Constituent Assembly,” and 
“Secular Ministry.” The scene was very French and very 
revolutionary. Pius listened to Galletti and others who had 
forced their way into his presence, and made up his mind 
that, in such a storm of the Roman Carbonari, there was but 
one course left to him, and he quietly resolved to adopt it. 
That was to leave Rome. 

Accordingly, on the 24th of November, Pius be in disguise, 
quitted Rome, helped in his flight by a lady of great courage 
and tact, Madame Spaur, wife of the Bavarian ambassador. 
(;ronow, in his Cel. byitie s of London and Paris, describes the 
adventure in a style which we take the liberty of condensing : 

The golden tints of an Italian sunset had faded into twi- 
light, when a woman dressed in humble attire was admitted 
tothe garden of the Vatican by a gentleman who led her to an 
uninhabited part of the palace. Ilere three knocks were given 
ata door which was opened by Pius himself, and the guide, the 
Cavaliere Filipanti, retired. His Iloliness was agitated as he 
took the lady's hand, and, looking earnestly into her face, he 
said he relied on her judgment on the proceeding. In reply 
to the lady’s questions, he said he should put on the gown of 
a common priest and pass out of the yate leading to the 
Fondi road at a certain hour, his purpose being to proceed to 
Naples; and then he dismissed her with his blessing. At 


eleven o'clock, accordingly, he went down the stair, accompa- 
nied by M. Stella, Cardinal Antonelli and Filipanti, and, 


passing the gate, entered the carriage of Count Spaur, fol- 


lowed by the official himself. They passed rapidly along the 
Appian road, through a crowd of unsuspecting citizens and 
civic guards. Near Albano, they found Madame Spaur wait- 
ing for them in a carriage beside the road. Transferring him- 
self to the latter vehicle, the fugitive continued his midnight 


journey. Next morning he reached Fondi, and before noon 
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he found himself safe at the town of Gaeta, within the fron- 
tier of his good friend, Ferdinand II, king of Naples. Never, 
while passing through the daylight streets of Rome in the 
midst of an applauding population, had Pius felt so thankful 
to Hleaven as when he found himself hurrying safely away 
from them, in the darkness of that November night. Ile got 
enough of the e¢vium ardor prava jubentium to cure him of 
his love of popularity; and his career as a reformer was at 
an end. 

After the Pope’s departure, the Romans adopted a republi- 
can form of government; and, in February, 1849, Pius was 
formally dethroned. Ile had appealed to the protection of 
France, Austria, Naples and Spain, rejecting that of Sardinia. 
In response, Louis-Napoleon, the French President, sent Gen- 
eral Oudinet with troops te the port of Civita Vecchia ; and 
on the 20th of April the Pope issued an Allocution in which 
he advised the Romans to return quietly to their duty, and he 
exhorted the cardinals to have recourse to the Virgin Mary as 
an intercessor with God on their behalf. Meantime the republi- 
can Triumvirate, Mazzini, Armellini and Safti, supported by 
the impetuous courage of Garibaldi, opposed the entrance of 
Oudinot and beat him back from the walls on the 30th of 
April. A slow bombardment, with great loss of life, fol- 
lowed, and on the 29th of June the French, in great force, 
took possession of the city and put an end to its short-lived 
republic. The efforts of the republican Carbonari were de- 
feated all over Italy—in Lombardy, Venice, Tuscany and the 
Two Sicilies; and the Peninsula was doomed to await for 
twenty years longer the day of its ultimate liberation—the 
day which saw Louis-Napoleon, a private and a pensive man, 
sitting alone by his fireside at Chiselhurst .and brooding over 
the fallaty of many of his * Napoleonic Ideas.” 

Re-entering Rome on the 12th of April, 1850, Pius IX 
came back a changed man, looking no longer for any popu- 
larity in his government. The people of Rome also were 
changed, and no longer greeted him, when he appeared in the 
streets, with the cheers of other day s. While he was entering 
the city on that 12th of April, some Carbonari made a fero- 
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cious attempt to set fire to the palace of the Quirinal, and so 
furnish an “illumination” for his weleome home. The Ro- 
mans saw him guarded by French soldiers and relying on 
them for a protection without which he would not have con- 
sidered himself safe in his capital. All the laws made since 
the 16th of November, 1848, were annulled. Courts of en- 
quiry were established to examine the conduct of officials and 
investigate outrages against religion. The reaction, under the 
guidance of Cardinals Della Genga, Vannichelli and Altieri, 
who had replaced the republican Triumvirate, was severely 
felt in the papal States, and Cardinal Antonelli became the 
Pope’s chief adviser and factotum. The Spanish Castelar al- 
ludes to his influence as follows: 


“ What Antonelli understood profoundly is domestic ec onomy. 
Sonnino, his native village, is made the chief town in the Roman 
States. ‘There is a “ plantation of officials:” Jiacomo Antonelli, 
Secretary of State and Prefect of the Holy \postoli Palace ; 
Count Felippo Antonelli, Chancellor of the Exchequer; Carl 
Luigi Antonelli, Conservator of _Kome,—you could write a whole 
litany of Antonellis. As Diocletian was Cesar, Pontiff, Tribune, 
Consul, so Antonelli is Administrator, Chancellor, Diplomatist, 
Soldier, Cardinal, foe of modern progress, monopolizer of the 
Holy Ghost, Pope of the Pope.” ;' 


Antonelli’s ministry, in fact, best suited the altered policy 


of the papacy. Louis-Napoleon advised him to change it, and, 
in a public letter to Kdyar Ney, counselled the transfer of the 
higher State offices to secular hands and the adoption of the 
Code Napoleon. It was a wild anda wily piece of advice, and 
the Vatican refused to take it. Yet, Antonelli was soon obliged 
to make some concessions, such as a Council of State, a Board 
of Finance, municipal and communal councils, ete. But as 
these were under the control of the cardinals, the Romans 
refused to be conciliated, nourishing their discontents and 
watching the signs of the times, in the hope of another Euro- 
pean remue-menage. 

Liberated from his old secular solicitudes Pius LX devoted 
all his reforming ideas to the service of the Church. In ISD, 
he solemnly restored or renovated the cv/fe of the Sacred 


* Old Rome and New Italy, p. 223. 
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Heart, and also restored the Catholic hierarchy of England, 
in a titular way, under the primacy of the Cardinal-Archbishop 
of Westminster, greatly to the disgust of all orthodox islanders, 
whose rulers, however, regarded the matter with a more ra- 
tional indifference. In his benevolence, Pius included Scot- 
land, and Scotland endured it, without grasping her claymore, 
being a changed country since the old Covenanting days, 
* When Edinburgh fishwives locked their fish up 
And trudged away to shout: “ No bishop !” 

During his meditative exile at Gaeta the Pope felt that the 
Church had searcely done enough for the Virgin Mary. In 
1854, he gathered together fifty-three cardinals, forty-two areh- 
bishops and ninety bishops, with a great number of priests, 
and proceeding in solemn state to the Chureh of St. Peter, 
where he intoned the Ven?, Creator, and formally announced a 
new dogma : 

“ By the authority of Jesus Christ our Lord, and of the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, in honor of the holy and venerable Tri- 
nity, for the decoration and exaltation of the blessed Virgin, for 
the exaltation of the Catholic faith and the increase of religion, 
We declare and define that it is a docrine revealed by God that 
the blessed Virgin, by the singular grace and privilege of God, 
and out of regard to the merits of Jesus, was preserved free from 
every stain of original sin from the first moment of her concepr 
tion; and this, therefore, it behooves all the faithful firmly and 
constantly to believe.” 


This grand ceremony produced a gala day in Rome, and 
provisions were distributed, in the kindly old way, to those 
who would accept them. A great many of the genuine Car- 
honari did accept them. “ They ate and eke they swore,” like 
Pistol in the play. * 

For years this pastoral calm reigned in Rome under the 


* In connection with this féte, an anecdote was current at the time, to 
the effect that Grammont, the French Envoy, expressing the idea of his 
master, said something in the French style of levity concerning the Imma- 
culate Conception ; and that the Pope, learning this, took occasion to say 
to the offender that he was sure the Emperor Napoleon would approve of 
such a dogma, because he would naturally be obliged to any one who would 
vindicate the good fame of Avs own mother, Queen Hortense. This sly allu- 
sion to the reputation of the sometime Queen of Holland was quite in the 
Pope's lively ecclesiastical vein, and it was meant to repay the Emperor for 
his liberal criticisms on the piety of the Vatican. 
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military guardianship of France. And then came the begin- 
ning of the end. Napoleon, the Carbonaro of 1831, longing 
to bring Nice and Savoy within the boundaries of France, re- 
solved to purchase them with a piece of Italy ; and therefore, 
in 1859, marched an army into the Peninsula, where, leagued 
with Victor Emanuel, he beat the Austrians at Magenta and 
Solferino and completed his grand act of imperial strategy at 
Villafranea. Lombardy became Sardinian, but Venice was 
left in exile for seven years longer. 

The commotion of this rapid and rapacious campaign did 
not end at Villafranca. All Italy was in another ferment. 
The Romagna—that is, the Pope’s Legations of Bologna, Fer- 
rara, Ravenna and Forli—rebelled against his rule and pro- 
claimed its right to follow Lombardy. Pius 1X expostulated 
in the face of Europe, but the French Emperor advised him 
to let them eo. And they did go—without leave. A ple his 
citum was taken in 1860, for form’s sake, and the ancient Ro- 
magna, the gift of Charlemagne, passed away from the papacy, 
leaving, of the sixteen thousand square niles of territory long 
attached to the Holy See, only four thousand tive hundred, the 
aren of Umbria and the Marches. Parma and Modena re- 
volted at the same time fronr their Borbones, and Victor Ema 
nuel was happy to receive them in the same way. In this 
extremity, Pius raised an army of foreign volunteers, the 
command of which was entrusted to the French general La- 
moriciere, who marched to put down the insurgents of Um- 
bria and the Marches. To aid the latter, Count Cavour sent 
i Sardinian army, under Fanti and Cialdini, who, in Septem 
ber, IS60, defeated the Pope’s army at Castel Fidardo, and 
left that remnant of the Pope's subjects free to vote them 
selves into the kingdom of Victor Emanuel. They would 
have chosen a republic; but, as between the pontiff and the 
king, they preferred the latter. Once more Pius IX protested 


in the face of Europe, but it was generally felt that the people 


ot tom ia and the Marches had also some rights which Ku- 
rope Was bound to respect. 
Meantime the most renowned “ fillibuster” of his age, 


Giuseppe Garibaldi—tar beyond our Greneral Walker in. that 
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line of action—was making his wonderful war on Francis IT, 
king of Naples, and driving him out of his dominions. The 
change swept over the Two Sicilies with the force of a 
sirocco; and, in February, 1861, the first Parliament of the 
Italian monarchy was opened at Turin. All the lines of the 
Middle Ages were erased from the map of the Peninsula and, 
from the Alps to Cape Spartivento, the kingdom was a unit 
with one exception, for Rome could scarcely be called such. 
Venice, the city of lagoons, still remained with Austria, listen- 
ing to all sounds of European tumult and longing for some 
stroke of deliverance. She expected it in 1862 when Garibaldi 
put himself at the head of a strong body of Carbonari and 
marched on Rome to drive the French out of it. But Victor 
Emanuel’s army waylaid him, beat him and took him pris- 
oner at Aspromonte, thus baffling the hopes of the two great 
cities. Venice waited for four years longer ; and then, in 
1866, her deliverance came from beyond the Alps where, at 
Sadowa, the King of Prussia defeating the Austrians, dictated 
a peace, one of the conditions of which transferred her to his 
ally, the king of Italy. 

It was a busy world in Italy at that time; and the Pope 
was busy too, in his own way, protesting for the most part 


against the furies of secular progress. In 1864, he solemnly 


denounced the government of Victor Emanuel which had sup- 


pressed a great number of monasteries and nunneries, from the 
sale of which he had realized seventy-tive millions of franes. 
In 1865 he published an Encyclical containing his famous 
Syllabus of Doctrines declared to be anathema under the law 
of God and the Church. It contained eighty propositions 
under ten heads, as follows : 


1. Pantheism, Naturalism and Absolute Rationalism; with 
seven propositions. 

2. Moderate Rationalism ; same number of propositions. 

3. Indifferentism and Latitudinarianism; with four propo- 
SItions. 

4. Socialism, Communism, Secret Societies, Bible Societies 
ind Liberal clerical Societies. 

5. Errors concerning the Church and its rights; with twenty 
propositions. 
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6. Errors relating to Civil Society; with fifteen propositions 

7. Errors of Christian and Natural Ethics; with nine propo- 
sitions 

8. Errors of Christian Marriage ; with ten propositions. 

g. Errors relating to the Temporal Rule of the Pope; with two 
propositions 

10. Errors of Modern Liberalism; with four propositions. 


In this uncompromising way was the gauntlet of the 
Church flung down before a sinful world and the array of 
modern progress assaulted along its whole line. Losing his 
temporal empire, the pontiff made a vigorous assertion of the 
spiritual. In 1867 he celebrated the Centenary of St Peter's 
Martyrdom, and in the same year issued and repeated his pro- 


tests against the sale of Church lands ly means of which Victor 


Emanuel and Count Cavour were trving to reinforce the 


scanty treasury of the kingdom. 

In these exercises the Pope seemed to protest against 
any rest riction of his influence to the cirenit of the Vatican 
and to find consolation in the midst of his troubles. One other 
consolation reached him in 1867, when the irrepressible Gari 
baldi made another wild attempt to get POSSessiOn of Rome, 
for the king. But the French forees beat him at Mentone, 
‘and Moscow's walls were safe again,” for a few years longer. 

But the great * statestroke” of the Pope within the nar 
rowed circle of his territory was the opening of the Twentieth 
(Ecumenical Council on December sth, 1869, followed by the 


assertion of Papal Infallibility. It was the largest gathering 


of churchmen ever witnessed in Rome: and its pageant was 
presented with all the pomp and cireumstance of Catholic ce 
remony in one of the beautiful Transepts of St. Peter’s Cathe 
dral. Six hundred and seventy-eight prelates were present, of 
whom nine were Patriarchs, four of the western and tive of the 
eastern rite. Cardinal Vittelleschi, who subsequently wrote a 
pamphlet with the signature of * Pomponio Leto ”* has given 
us a description of the assembly 

Che Assembly of that day presented one of the most solemn 


and marvellous spectac les that could be offered to the eves of 
men; nor was it possible for any spectator, however ill-disposed, 


Otte Mesia Roma durante One wWica Firenze 1873 
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not to be struck with wonder, less at the magnificence of the cere- 
mony than at the vigor of an institution which after so many ages 
of existence, could by a simple letter of invitation bring together 
from the remotest ends of the earth an assembly of men of all na- 
tions bound by a discipline which has scarcely any sensible sanc- 
tion, and yet devoted in a degree unknown to any other body of 
men in the world to the voluntary and deliberate effacement of 
themselves.” 


In this Council, the chief question under discussion was the 
dogma of Infallibility. Many of the prelates thought the 
Pope, helped by his Council, may be accepted as infallible, 


and objected against a personal infallibility ; but the majority 
decided the matter; and the following dogma received the 


sanction of the Assembly : 


f 


“Wherefore we, adhering faithfully to the traditions of the Chris- 
tian faith as we have inherited them, to the glory of God our 
Saviour, tothe exaltation of the Catholic religion and to the salva- 
tion of the Christian peoples, with the approval of the Sacred 
Council, teach and define it to be a dogma of divine revelation 
that the Roman Pontiff, when-speaking ex cathedra, that is, as 
pastor and teacher of all Christians—he defines any doctrine con- 
cerning faith and morals as necessary to be held by the universal 
church, has promised to him, by the divine assistance, in the per- 
son of St. Peter, that Infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer 
willed his Church should be provided in defining a doctrine of 
faith and morals.” 

This rather feeble document received the signature of all 
present, with two exceptions—the American bishop of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, and the Neapolitan bishop of Carrazo. 
Such a great victory of the Church consoled the heart of ' 
Pius IX for many sufferings and prepared him to meet the 
coming blow with fortitude. 

This blow was the transference of Rome—a city lost and 
won on the 20th of September in that terribly eventful year, 
IS70. Its fate came from beyond the Alps, like that of the 
rest of the Peninsula in this century. Charles-Albert of Sar- 
dinia, called * the Sword of Italy” was fond of pronouncing 
the proud watchword of L’/talia fara da se! That preten- 
sion was not fairly vindicated. Italy could not have achieved 
anything for herself, in the present age, at least. Her fight 


was fought by the swords of France and Germany in quarrels 
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that had little or nothing to do with the cause of that Penin- 
sula. Napoleon IIL, to carry out his own ambitious purposes, 
liberated Northern Italy, and the rest followed like a conse- 
quence. Sadowa set Venice free, and Sedan gave Rome to 
Victor-Emanuel. And yet it was not transferred without 
some needless bloodshed. General Kanzler, who had succeeded 
(;eneral Lamorici¢re as commander of the papal volunteers, was 
ordered by the Pope to oppose the entrance of the Italian general 
Cadorno. Ile saw it was useless to resist, but as Pius insisted, 
a tight took place at the vate and twenty lives were lost. 
After this preliminary, the Pope retired to the Vatican and 
General La Marmora became the Royal Governor of Rome. 
The dream of the Savoyard family was at last fulfilled. 
One of those Alpine chieftains, Amadeus II], the first to 
emerge from the mountain gorges and take possession of 
Turin in Piedmont, had a saying that Italy was an artichoke 
which his successors were destined to eat, leaf by leaf. These 
leaves were, so to speak, the “Sibylline leaves” of his am 
bitious house, and the last of them was enjoyed on the aforesaid 
40th of September. On the Ist of October, the ple hiseitum of 
the late papal territory was recorded. In Rome, the voting 
exhibited 40,785 for the Italian kingdom, and 46 for the 
Pope. In the provinces, it showed 133.681 for Italy, and L507 
for the pontiff. These noteworthy figures might have been 
called the Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin of the papal sovereignty. 


Always protesting, and pronouncing the words Non Pos- 


sumus, Pius IX retreated finally within the precincts which, 
including the Vatiean, the Cathedral of St. Peter and the 
Castle Gandolti, had borne the name of the Leonina Civitas, 


since Leo TV, in the ninth century, first encircled the Vatican 
hill with a strong wall to protect the treasures of the Church 
from the hands of the predatory Saracens, who in his time, and 
before it, were in the habit of making incursions in the neigh 
horhool. Ilere the Pope resided for seven years longer and 
never again passed bevond the bounds of his little city. Ile 
refused the yearly allowance which had been offered to him 
by the Italian Parliament, refused to see the envoys of king 


Victor Emanuel, and refused to sanction anything done by a 
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vovernment which he could not recognize. Ile still maintain- 
ed his court, and his receptions were as frequent as ever. In 
IS75, he established a hierarchy in the United States with the 
Cardinalate of Archbishop McClosky, and began the celebra- 
tion of jubilees. One of these was the Papal Jubilee, of 
twenty-five years interval, and another (1877) was the Jubilee 
of his own episcopal consecration in 1852. Such ceremonials 
were the great comforts of his latter days. At the same time 
he willingly received visitors. To some English Puseyites, he 
said: “1 bless you with all my heart, dear foreigners, as | 
bless the church bells. You are not of the Church, to be sure ; 
but then you serve to call the people to it.’ He always loved 
pointed sayings, and still preserved something of his natural 
Vivacity. 

The life of the Pope within the cirele of the Leonine city, 
or the Borgo, as it is also called, was not a very grievous one. 
Stone walls do nota prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Souls innocent and thoughtful take 

Such for a hermitage. 
And it was one of the noblest of hermitages. The space of 
the old Vatican Mount, at the north-west corner of Rome, on 
the right bank of the Tiber, was originally the gift of the 
Emperor Constantine to the Roman bishops, who dedicated it 
to chureh purposes, and built upon it the earliest basilicas of 
St. Peter, St. Paul and St. John of Lateran. In 1377, it in- 
cluded the Vatican palace, then the residence of the Popes, 
who subsequently added to it at different periods, the Sistine 
and Pauline chapels, the court and garden of the Belvedere, 


the vreat Library and the Museum—these last being the 


finest institutions of the sort in the world. The present 


Vatican palace contains four thousand four hundred rooms, 
twenty courts with two hundred stair-cases, and a crowd of 
the most renowned pictures and sculptures to be found in the 
domain of modern art. In the midst of such magnificence, 
within sight and Cas walking distance of St. Peter's Cathed 
ral, that unrivalled miracle of church architecture, and with 


such a number of gardens and galleries for air and exercise, 
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the life of the Pope could hardly be called an imprisonment. 
And if he would not go out into the world—for he was at 


liberty to do sO aS freely as ever the world Was disposed to 


go to him as before. There was scarcely a day in which his 
presence-chambers did not contain some visitors, coming from 
all parts of the world to see him, or bring him offerings of one 
sort or other; and he came to be regarded as one of the most 
interesting sights of the “eternal city.” One day, on a cer- 
tain oceasion, the prince and princess of Wales made a 
cheerful morning call upon him, and were very courteously 
received. This was, in its own way, as strange an occurrence, 
and as significant of the great changes that time can bring 
about in this world, as any fact in modern history. 

To the last, Pius IX refused to be reconciled to the King 
of Italy or the change brought about under his auspices. Yet, 
on the death of Victor Emanuel, it is said the Pope Wiis disposed 
to give him a resting place in one of the noble basilicas of the 
Leonine City. But Cardinal Simeoni, the minister of the 
Vatiean since the death of Antonelli in 1876, dissuaded him : 
and the first of the new Italian dynasty rests in a quiet niche 
of the senil-pagan Pantheon. 

Pius kept his kindly feelings and someting of this cherful 
manner to the close of his life. One of his last acts was 
the signing of a document securing the salaries and pension of 
some of his servants. Indeed, thechief feature of his character 
wis the kindliness of his nature and his desire to do good to 
his fellow men. These led him into the great mistake of his life 

and he himself honestly allowed it was a mistake—that of 
trying to reconcile the government of his territory with the 
reforms demanded ly the * tierce democratie ” of Italy- two 
things which were as inimical as tire and water. Ile died at 
the good old age of S86; and with him died the oldest so- 
vereignty in Europe, or the world—unless we should except 
that of China. It is the hope of many—and the hope is con- 
veyed in the Eneyclical of Leo XIII, published on the 21st of 
April that it may yet he restored. But of this there is very 
little probability; and the loss should not be too keenly re- 


vretted by the Church, which has now the opportunity and 
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“a 


privilege of living up to the terms of the original manifesto: 
“My kingdom is not of this world,” and returning to the 
simplicity of its early apostolic days. Yet there be some of 
its friends who lament the altered state of affairs. We mean 
the Italian cardinals, men who, in every age, were especially 
identitied with the more secular interests of the Church and 
whose origin, as an order, certainly belonged to the territorial 
department of the papacy rather than to the clerical. They 
were, in fact, the business men, the lawyers and adiminis- 
trators of the principalty ; and they held towards the Popes the 
relation of the German princes towards the Holy Roman 
Empire. They were, in fact, the Palatines and Electors of 
the pontiffs ; and from their functions of statesmanship, they 
received the name they have borne for about fifteen hundred 
years. This fact has not been generally recognized ; and as it 
has had its historic bearing upon the carreer of the Cardinalate 
and must have its influence on the future of the Church, it 
may be noted here.* 

In offering the ‘oregoing observations concerning the 

The term, Cardina/, has been always misunderstood. The critics 
history have always derived it from the Latin word for“ hinge,” cardo ; that is 
1 thing on which a door turns ; and therefore the papacy was always under- 


stood to 47m upon the college of Cardinals ; as respectable and helpless an 
explanation as a thousand others, concerning other matters, to be found in 


of 


the pages of customary literature. The Cardinals were so named because 
they were men of what the Kelts of Germany have spelled Aas, the Turks 

fe, the English A’ede, the Welsh A’acd, the lrish Aa, the French Arret— 
that is, men of “* advice” or “ dictation” or “ Counse/.” Ihe other clause of 


the name meant the word by which the Emperor Justinian and his lawyer, 
Ulpian, described their grand collection of statutes, nexe/, sometimes 
written wove/,; this term signifying, in all Keltica, and, in fact, from the 
Bosphorus to the coast of Donegal, “ law” or “ edict.” The medizval car- 
dinal would therefore be, and, no doubt were named the Aede-nouels of the 
Roman pontiffs ; 7 their “ Law-advisers” or Councillors”; thus precisely 
describing their functions and character. A number of other proofs might 
be added. But one of them will be enough. The term vede (once pro- 
nounced gutturally, cavd¢) is found in the Keltic term Aweta, the name by 
which, for a thousaftd years, Europe has recognized and still recognizes the 
illustrious Cardinal-Council of the papacy. 

As we have a cardinal in our midst, who may be 
this theme, and who may not, any more than the 5 
fantis, Mannings, or other men of his 


interested in 
Bellarmines, Mezzo- 
distinguished order, whether in 
former days or the present, have discovered, or investigated, the signification 
of that ancient Keltic title, it has been very cheerfully offered for his consi- 
deration, The allusion to the Italian Council of the Awefa might be rather 
lost on some of our merely secular readers. But it must have its value for one 
who certainly knows the functions and the history of such a memorable 
Roman institution 
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fortunes of the generous and kindly Pius IX, we have pro- 
bably been discussing a“ saint” unawares. ‘Two Popes named 
Pius have already been canonized, Pius | in the second cen- 
tury and Pius V in the sixteenth, and it is the general im- 
pression of churchmen that he will be the third in the fullness 
of time. By a church rule, fifty years must elapse before the 
question of his enrolment can be entertained in the Consistory, 
ind his merits and demerits insisted on or impugned by ap- 
pointed advocates. Dut it is not probable that the a/rocatus 
diaholi—as the pro forma impugner is termed—can bar the 
claim of sucha character as Pius IX. For the rest, there never 
wasa Pope who made more saints by canonization than himself. 
lle took very ereat pleasure in increasing the citizenship of 
that sacred communion, as a sort of reinforcement of the 
Church in its hour of wdversity. Some time before his death 
the saintship of Christopher Columbus was under considera 
tion. And certainly, if devotion to the Holy See might plead 
in this case, there would be two ¢ ‘hristophers on the calendar 
of the Church. The ambitious and impulsive Genoese meant, 
himself, to subsidize and set on foot one more Crusade for the 
rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, and was only prevented yy the 
law-suits that darkened the last years of his life, and put an 
end to one more of those projects which his contemporaries 
regarded as visionary.* But some advocutus diahold inter 
fered in the case, urging very probably that in his early days, 
the great navigator made some “ journeys of piccory,” as a 
corsair, and so defeating his pretensions, a decision in which 


the pontiff Was induced to ACG UESsce, 


Our ¢ bhoru d mi nu y us as Peter Martyr de 


\nehiera called him in 149%4—never got much credit from the men of his 
time, One of them, Johannes Barros, termed him a blunde ring and boast 
nu fellow, in showing what he could do,and as fantast §:! as his own island 
magina m sua thla Cifange.” Copernicus was treated 

something of the same way and 

| 


Napoleon, when Fulton again ap 


j 
wd 


him one day, at the Tuilleries, with the wild story of those pistons 


] 1 } ’ 


iddles, exclaimed ‘Will nobody rid me of this American fool 
The great man was then meditating his Moscow campaign. Yet it would 
e rather interesting to enumerate the changes brought about in the course 


fhuman thought, and the progress of society by those persistent men of 
ne idea so rem disparaged by their contemporaries 
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Arr. VII.—Evoturion anp Vo .irion. 


1. Principles of Psychology. By Werserr Srencer. 


y ¥ OF Lili rly and Necessity Logie. By JOuUN ST ART 
Miner. 


a The Drift of Medical Philosophy. A Monograph. 
By D. A. Gorrox, M. D. 


Joun Sruarr Mitr says, * No one can be a great thinker 
who does not recognize that, as a thinker, it is his first 
duty to follow his intellect to whatever conclusions it may 
lead.” Unhappily the tyrannical dictum of society has warped 
the intellect of many a thinker. Problems have been left 
unsolved and human progress retarded because of this inter- 
ference. The hypothesis of evolution, now occupying the 
attention of great minds, appears to us a clear instance of how 
much the onward march of society is hindered by preconcep- 
tions and incrustated notions. The old tabula rasa theory of 
the human mind is fossilized, and the later dualistic idea is 
giving place to the modern doctrine that mind is due to states 
of matter. More accurate physiological knowledge — has 
wrought this change in our conceptions. Students of physical 
scienee are daily adding more evidence of the truth of evolu- 
tion; geology, chemistry and zoology are paying tribute to it; 
while Herbert Spencer is making it the key-stone to his new 
philosophy—the philosophy which has made an epoch in the 
history of modern thought. 

Evolution expresses the method by which every pheno- 
menon comes to be what it is, whether that phenomenon belongs 


to the sentient or unsentient world; whether it is substance, 
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feeling or an attribute. According to it, every change of 
form is the resultant of its previous state, plus the continually 


occurring outside influences or environment. All complex 


lite is derived from simpler forms, working through this step- 


by-step process , even the vreat vlobe itself has evolved from 
incandescence. Sandstone rock supplies us with an apt instance. 
lyneous rock, for example, is thrown out from the bowels of the 
earth in a state of liquefaction. The vapor of the molten 
inass becomes condensed into water, which trickles down the 
hardening rock in little streams, carrying small grains; heat 
ind frost produce fractures; the pieces that tumble off widen 
the furrows; the little streams gradually grow into rushing 
waters, and hurl down the pieces of rock, grinding off the 
corners by contact; the small grains sink to the bottom: and 
form beds; convulsions and upheavals of land throw these 
beds to the surface; they are sandstone rock. 

This is an illustration of the ways of nature throughout 
the realm of pliy sics. 

Dut, we may be told that, history and secivlogy are 
not deductive sciences like mathematies, but experimental, 
like chemistry. If you multiply three and five you do 
not alter the character of three and five. Put oxygen 
nd hydrogen together, and they lose their individuality 
in the result, water. The actions of an individual, it Inky 
be further said, may be subject to one law, which Jaw is 
changed when in contact with other individuals, as shown in 
religious and political institutions. All this is very true, but 
it dees not alter our position. The strong man may weep 
like a child, and act contrary to his ordinary habits under the 
influence of religious emotion ; the single minded man may act 
surreptitiously under strong political and social pressure. It 
umnounts to simply this: the conditions are altered ; the new 
conditions are educing qualities, which were latent under the 
old. Varnish an egg and you kill the chick, but this does not 
alter the law that eggs produce chickens, if the conditions 
are favorable. The law may be intercepted, but not annulled. 
As regards human beings, new circumstances form new im- 


pulses; every new impulse has its origin in the organism 
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and the environment, and is traceable to its origin, whether 
of society or the individual. The doctrine of evolution is so 
simple, and in some directions so easily comprehended, that 
were it not for certain previous teachings, which have become 
incorporated into human nature, it would readily be applied 
in the endeavor to solve the problem of the human mind. 

The human mind, according to Professor Bain, is divided 
into Thought, Feeling and Will—a classification which compre- 
hends all mental phenomena from the earliest sensations to the 
noblest and boldest acts. The two activities of thought are 
reason and imagination. Reason is analytical, imagination is 
synthetical—both have for their basis a common origin—sen- 
sation. Sensations repeated, become in a rude way classified, 
and from these arise perceptions. By the aid of recollection, 
perceptions advance to ideas. At this point there is 
divergence and reason and imagination come into play. Reason 
collects all the perceptions and ideas, names them, definitely 
classifies them, separating the likes from the unlikes, finds 
identity in variety, and from particulars advances to gen- 
erals. The great principles of physics are founded on mathe- 
matical axioms. 

[imagination also classifies perceptions and ideas, but not 
with the view to analysis. Instead of separating nature, it 
makes new constructions, or as Shakspeare says, “it bodies 
forth the forms of things unknown.” Imagination forms 
hypothesis on slender data; it leaps where reason fears to 
tread ; and in its glance “from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven,” it absorbs a wide range of facts unconsciously. 
Feeling or Emotion has been defined as the flow and tensien 
of ideas. This branch of psychology is yet in its infancy. 
The subtlety with which pure emotion is mixed up with ap- 
petite and thought, renders it difficult to systematize the feel- 
ings. The psychologist has a good work betore him, in show- 
ing the process by which the finest emotions have grown or 
developed from the simple sensation of touch. We now pass 
on to the consideration of the Will. 

The doctrine that thought and feeling emanate from 
ower and simpler states, is now generally accepted. It rests 


24 Series: VOL. II.—NO. I. 9 
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upon scientific induction, and in this particular science does 
not clash with strong prejudice. 
Our third division, viz.: the nature of the human Will, is 


yet a matter of considerable controversy. In order to advance 


a doctrine of the Will or volition, consistent with the theory 


of evolution, it is well at the outset to offer a definition of it, 
embracing all the facts. The true definition of a thing is that 
only which declares the facts detined. What then are the 
elementary tacts of the human will ¢ 

Ist. Will is made up of feeling and movement. 

2d. Strength of Will depends upon strength of motive. 

3d. Will relates to the end. 

A merely superticial self-examination will show that these 
facts involve all the ideas that Will connotes. Form these into 
a definition and we have the following: The continuous oper- 
ation of one particular motive. Dr. Carpenter in his Mental 
Physiology claims that the Will is a self-determining power, 
which is to a scientist a most extraordinary conclusion. No 
power is self-determining. <All force has an antecedent torce. 
Because we cannot discover an antecedent force in any particu- 
lar case, are we authorized to say it does not exist? The em- 
ployment of the word self is equivalent to saying, there is no 
antecedent force. 

That the Will is adetermining power all schools will admit : 
80, also, of the intellect as a reculator ot the emotions as in- 
stigators. This is nothing more than allowing to the parts of 
the mind their respective and proper functions. Llere we see 
the harmony of the definition just given—viz.: the continuous 
operation of one particular motive. ‘To illustrate this we will 
make A supposititious Case, A. isa statesman, a member of 
the legislature. Ile has resolved to introduce and pass a bill, 


extending the franchise to women. Let his primary motive be 


the benetit of women, and the measure le wishes to puss is, 
possibly, 7 prayer of thanksgiving. Ile suffers discouragements 
from all sides, and manifold defeats. Being an accomplished 
statesman he is offered positions of honor and wealth to divert 
him from his purpose. He rejects them as they would pre- 


elude him from taking the lead in the task to which he has 
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set himself. Every action is subservient to the one particular 
motive. <All influences within his control are judged by their 
power to hinder or help the main object. The strong motive 
removes all obstacles, helping him in the “teeth of clenched 
antagonism to follow up the worthiest.” Thus he becomes a 
man of iron will—the one particular motive continues to 
operate. How the motive came into existence is simply a 
matter of inquiry into A’s earlier life. Motives assume them- 
selves at the beginning of consciousness. Ifa person is moved 
by a variety of motives of nearly equal force, he has a weak 
Will. The motives being different and even antagonistic, the 
actions are necessarily incongruous, and the actor is a spectacle 
which all intelligent men and women pity, if they do not despise. 

Ifthe Will is but the operation of a motive, like thought 
and feeling, it is amenable to change, and like thought and 
feeling, it has no independent existence. Organism and en- 
vironment vive birth to it; they are the ultimate factors in 
every being. Inasmuch as the human organism in its primal 
form is nothing more than a mass of substance (there being no 
evidence at present to the contrary ) all the changes trom this 
primal form to old age are resultants from the conjoint action 
of these two factors. Thought, Feeling and Will are expressions 
of organism, plus environment. 

‘rom this doctrine of volition we are led to the eonelusion 
that there is no such thing as human responsibility. And 
this conelusion is in accordance with that of Iany notable 
thinkers of the day. In the Letters on the Laws of Man's 
Nature and Deve lopme nt, for example, the authors Say: 


“T am what I am,acreature of necessity. I claim neither merit 
nor demerit. I feel that lam as completely the result of my nature, 
ind compelled to do what I do, as the needle to point to the north, 
or the puppet to move according as the string is pulled. I can- 
not alter my will, or be other than what | am, and cannot deserve 
either reward or punishment.” 


The free-will advocates will tell us that such a doctrine is 
fatal to the life of progress. If one las no power to check bad 
feeling, and encourage the good, it may be said, or does not 


possess the feeling that one Can accomplish one’s end, one had 
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better resign himself to circumstances, and blindly follow the 
dictates of his impulses. But this argument begs the question. 
It is not a matter of choice. It is not whether we will or will 
not try to progress. It is, if the cireumstances are such as 
will suit the organism, the organism will develop ; if otherwise, 
it will deeay, and the only test is the result. We need but 
appeal to the botanist and zoologist, for confirmative evidence 
of this law of growth and progress. One difficulty in arriving 
at a clear understanding of the Will is the ambiguity of the 
term “1.” In the expressions I go for a walk; I think on a 
problem; | feed sorry; the term Z represents three different 
and distinet ideas. In the first proposition it involves purely 
bodily movements; in the second, the reasoning faculty ; in 
the third, the emotions. Again, in the expression, / eavst, a 
fourth idea is added viz._the whole being; so that four distinct 
sets of ideas are expressed by one and the same term. No 
wonder confusion arises in analyzing the Will. We often 
hear said “I want to do this, vet I do not want to do it.” It 
sounds contradictory, but it is not so in reality. In such a 
ease there are two distinct motives at work. For the time the 
struggle may be equal. The word / stands for both the 
motives, though they spring from different causes, representing 
different phases of the nature of the speaker. Contemplate 
for a moment a story of a man, a horse and a dog, with the 
word animal used as a substitute for man, horse and dog— 
one word expressing three ideas. 

When one says, “I can, if I like, stretch out my arm,” he 
may be in utter ignorance of the chemical and mechanical 
workings of the body at the time, as well as of the external 
influences, and what they will effect. A slight sound might 
turn the current of ideas, and totally change his purpose. 
Scientifically speaking there is no such condition “ I can if I 


like.” My arm will be stretched out or not, according as the 


antecedents dictate. We cannot dip into the future sufficiently 


to previse what will take place with absolute certainty a 
moment in advance of the present. Such a procedure is 
speculative. The feeling that “I can if I like” is warranted 


by one’s ignorance of the internal and external conditions 
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and our previous experience of what we have done under 
similar circumstances. 

To feel the power to overcome obstacles and to attain 
great ends, is not inconsistent with the doctrine that every act 
and movement is the inevitable result of a previous state. 
All knowledge brought within the domain of science confirms 
the belief in the law of cause and effect. The unknown must 
be judged by the known. Until the individual knows as much 
of himself as the chemist does of the quantities he is exper- 
imenting with, the feeling that this or that end can be accom- 
plished must always exist. The doctrine of free-will is then 
a deception ; what we call freedom being an admission of our 
ignorance. To say, this man has had an opportunity given 
him of becoming good and wise, is as far from the truth, as 
to say this oxygen has had an opportunity of becoming water, 
by our having put one part of hydrogen to it. The only 
element of opportunity that exists at all is in the fact that a 
complex form of nature like man can be placed amid such 
surroundings, that affinities may form between some of the 
constituents of the organism and the environment. Psychology 
at present has only arrived at empiricism ; educational systems 
are but experiments. 

This doctrine of necessity is sometimes charged with being 
a revival of the old doctrine of fatalism. The one great error 
of that doctrine is its failure to recognize the agency of the 
human being. The oft repeated words * What is to be, shall 
be, and therefore action is useless,” expressesanabsurdity. Inas- 
much as we do not know what is to be, beyond what science 
can previse, we cannot harmonize our actions with that end. 
Fatalism believes in the designs of a superior power to which 
mankind must submit. Evolution knows nothing of these 
things. Fatalism peers into the future without warrant. 
Evolution restricts itself to science interpreting the unknown 
by the known. 

If, then, this doctrine of the human Will does not teach 
fatalism, must it necessarily regard the human being as an au- 
tomaton‘ By no means. All the movements of an automaton 
are prescribed within certain limits. However numerous or 
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complicated the movements may be, they are limited, and the 
limit is known by the mind that conceived the plan. Man 
cannot circumvent his own destiny, and that his destiny is cir 
cumvented by a more comprehensive mind, we do not presume 
to know.—science being silent. To the mind of the greatest 
philosopher, the actions of mankind let us say, are limitless, 
and incapable of being prevised, To know more we inust hy 
more, 

One of the conclusions of this theory of the human Will, 
viz., that there isno human responsibility, leads us to the battle 
ground of a long controversy. The conelusion is substantially 
SO opposed to the current teachings of both moral science and 
theology that it demands a careful consideration. 

We said at the outset that mind is due to states of matter. 
Herbert Spencer in his Principli s of Psychology shows 
the relation of states of conciousness, or feeling, to nervous 
action. Ile indicates the points of agreement, showing that 
the circulustances which facilitate and hinder feeling, facilitate 
and hinder nervous action ; that both occupy appreciable time ; 
that each feeling leaves a partial incapacity fora like feeling ; 
so also each nervous action leaves a partial incapacity for a 
like nervous action ; that intensities of feeling vary as inten- 
sities of correlated nervous action; and that the difference 
between vivid feeling and ideal feeling corresponds to direct 
and indirect nervous disturbance. “ Impossible as it is,” he 
says, “to get lini diate proof that feeling and nervous action 
are the inner and outer faces of the same change, yet the hy 
pothesis that thev are so, harmonizes with all the observed 
facts.” 

There is no responsibility attached to the dwarf for his de- 


formity : neither does any one blame the lunatic for his aber- 


rations ot intellect. In regard to those unfortunates who POSSESS 


abnormalities in bone-structure, muscular tissue, or other 
organic formation, the question ot responsibility does not 
exist. It is settled that those deficiencies and excesses are 
hereditary. Tleredity explains a large number of aptitudes, 
e. q. the pointer will point without being taught ; the pup 
of a parent that has been taught to bee, will bey without 


> 
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teaching. Abundant examples are furnished in the history of 
medecine of hereditary appetites and passions. Dr. Elam, in 
the tirst chapter of his work, A Physician's Problems, gives 
some very interesting cases of heredity. 

“ All the passions,” he says * “ appear to be distinctly heredi- 
tary; anger, fear, envy, jealousy, libertinage, gluttony, drunken- 
ness. * * * QOne of the most important of these, and the most 
easily illustrated is that of the heritage of drunkenness. * * * 
Mr. B. of Yorkshire, and his wife, were scarcely ever sober; the 
lady died early of delirium tremens, but the husband lived long 
in spite of his tendencies. But of a large family of children only 
one escaped the taint ; the eldest son, an inveterate drunkard, 
committed suicide; and all the others came to an untimely end. 
The only daughter was on one occasion brought home by the 
police in a state of intoxication, the shock was too great for the old 
man, and he did not survive it.”’ 


Dr. Elam also gives instances, showing how the tendency to 
infractions of the laws for protection of life and property is 
transmissible. Ile quotes the case of a woman who, during her 
pregnancies, was always afflicted with a monomania for rob- 
bery; all her children inheriting the propensity : 

“ There is no form of heritage,” he continues “ more remarkable 


than that of the tendency to suicide, without any other marks of 


aberration of intellect. * * Sitting one day with an acquaint- 


ance, I noticed some depression in his spirits. After a prolonged si- 
lence he broke out into the following dreary attempt at conversa- 
tion : ‘My grand-father hung himself,—my uncle took poison— 
my father shot himself—I shall cut my throat!" The facts were 
correct; but constant surveillance prevented the sequel in his own 
history.” 

Where defects in the human being are found to belong to 
the regions of anatomy and physiology, science has made sufli- 
cient progress to be able to trace them to their proper causes. 
Great strides are being made in psychology, and the dawn of 
the time has already approached, when thought and feeling 
will be cultivated for the sake of posterity, as well as for the 
individual’s own sake. 

Dr. D. A. Gorton, in his very able monograph “ The Drift 
of Medical Philosophy,+ almost entirely exempts the individual 


from moral responsibility. * Among the complex and diverse 


* Chap. I, p. 39. + Pp. 13-14, 
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elements or aptitudes of the human mind” he writes: * the 
strongest, unless restricted by exterior influences, necessarily 
dominates the others and despotically dictates the course of life 
and conduct. If, for example, intellect predominate in 


an individual, he instinctively engages in intellectual pur- 


suits. If conscience and the emotions predominate, he is 
naturally religious and considerate of the rights of others, 
even to the neglect of his own. If, on the other hand, the 
animal propensities predominate over both intellect and emo- 
tion, he is inevitably selfish even to perversity.” And _ to 
what are these predominating forces due but heritage, or very 
early influences ¢ 

The various states of mental feeling are often wholly due 
to the state of the blood and functions. Depression of spirits, 
irritability, irascibility, are often beyond control even by those 
of strong purpose and fondness for their pursuit; and if 
heritage is not the cause of these ugly dispositions, their origin 
will be found in some physical defect or disorder. An extra- 
ordinary case is cited by the author just referred to : 


“LL. R. was a man past the meridian of life; wealthy, of 
good antecedents, well educated ; a member of an orthodox church 
in good standing; originally a good husband, and a kind indulgent 
father and friend; and possessed the confidence and esteem of the 
polite circle in which he moved. In early manhood he was kind, 
courteous, and companionable to all, especially so to his wife and 
family. <A few years later he began to complain of dizziness in 
the head, and pain and numbness in the lower extremities; and 
still later, of the occasional loss of the use of the latter. While 
these symptoms were in progress a perceptible change was going on 
in his heart and mind. By degrees he grew more and more taci- 
turn, reproachful and quarrelsome. His wife became the blameless 
object of jealous suspicion, and cruel abusive treatment. He lost 
his self-possession as well as his self-respect; became profane, 
sometimes grossly vulgar, breaking faith with the claims of both 
propriety and morality. Meantime his bodily sufferings increased, 
until finally complete paralysis put an end to his life. A post- 
mortem examination revealed the existence of a tumor as large as 
a hens’ egg in the base of the brain, impinging on the medu//a 
oblongata, ‘This fact was accepted at once as an explanation of 
that unhappy transformation of character which had been an 
enigma to the members of the profession who attended him, and 
a source of grief and mortification to his family and friends. ” * 


* The Drift of Medical Phylosophy, pp. 18-19 
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Friends and acquaintances probably united in blaming this 
man for his bad conduct. Doubtless, his manhood and _ his 
religion were appealed to, in order to bring him to his right 
mind and conduct ; his responsibility as a father, a citizen and 
as a child of God, was doubtless clearly pointed out to him. 
But it was of no avail. The morbid effects of the tumor were 
manifest in his thought and feeling; the functions of his 
nervous system, were perverted—the source of that strength 
which he needed to battle against his difficulty. The man 
was surely not responsible. 

In respect of the influence of physical agents on the moral 
characteristics, the same writer observes : 

“ | knew an instance of avarice, caused by jaundice in a man 
whose personal antecedents were most honorable and trustworthy. 
He was cured by mercury and a new set of teeth!” 

The author leaves us to infer the rationale of the effect of 
anew set of teeth, which is by no means difficult to understand. 
[improved mastication improved the digestive and assimilative 
processes and, through these, the tone of the system generally. 

Before leaving this part of the subject we cannot refrain 
from making another quotation from the same author. In a 
few lines of pungent expression he strikes an effectual blow at 
one of the most pernicious doctrines of scholastic theology : 

“Many will laugh at me perhaps, when I declare, on the basis 
of my experience in the medicinal treatment of moral maladies, 
my confidence in sulphur as a remedy for sin, original or acquired ; 
and especially when I suggest, as a moral supplement to that 
remedy, frequent doses of natrum muriaticum! Common salt is 
certainly one of nature’s great sin-detergents and moral prophy- 
lactics; and the universality of its demand among living creatures 
is presumptive proof of its benign influence upon depraved hu- 
manity. ” 

The foregoing facts and observations are but a small part 
of the mass of medical testimony within easy reach in support 
of the doctrine of moral irresponsibility. They go far to 
show how moral feelings and qualities are produced and modi- 
tied by physical changes and agencies within the body and its 
environment. 


If there is no blame attached to an individual for possess- 
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ing six fingers or a sluggish liver, there should manifestly be 
no blame att iched to him for h iving impure blood or impaired 
or defective nerves Yet the two latter evils are more likely 
to warp his disposition than the former. We do not hold 
Esop responsible for his intemperance. Emotions spring from 
sensations, and the refinement or dullness of sensations is entirely 
dependent upon the formation and condition of the physical 
being. [If mind is due toa condition of body as we have already 
seen, 1 leo«lily malformations are exelnpt from r ‘sponsibility 
as we have also seen, the inevitable conclusion is, that there is 
no human responsibility, in the absolute sense which it is 
usually taught. 

The acceptance of this doctrine is repugnant to our feelings 
ol independence ; ind to those who feel thes have a reserve 
force, capable of undertaking and completing any task which 
they propose for themselves, it is repulsive. But as we have 
said above, feeling a certain power to accomplish any given 
object or commit any proposed act is quite compatible with the 
doctrine that every act is of necessity. 

The function of praise and blame, of exhortation and dis- 
couragement is simply that of adding a new incentive to the 
mind, expanding the ideas relating to virtue, directly and indi- 
rectly. Praise, well applied, magnifies the act to the actor, and 
intensifies the desire to repeat like actions: blame depreciates 
the act to the actor, and turns the desires toward better things. 
Of course, there must be a proper relation between those who 
vive praise and blame, and the recipients of them, not like 


Antisthenes of old, who, being told th if he Was praised by any, 


asked in his cynical strain, * Have I done any thing wrong, that 


[am praised 4” Such was his contempt for the applause of 
mankind, 

The clergyman is held responsible if his congregation 
erow cold, or become indifferent in their attendance upon 
his ministrations and finally fall away from = the faith. 
The bank president is held responsible if his bank stops pay- 
ment, and hundreds are brought to ruin. The leading states- 
man (happily not the king now) is held responsible tf his 


country is plunged into useless and wasteful war. What do 
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we mean when we say, they are responsible? We mean to say 
that persons holding these positions, in fact all in authority, un- 
dertake, or are supposed to undertake, to do all the duties 
belonging to the positions they occupy, and that when they fail, 
it is because the conditions are changed, or the circumstances 
have become too complicated, or their faculties have so de- 
teriorated as to render them incapable of right action. 

The statesman may be aware that the affairs he has to man- 
age are beyond his control, but the pleasures of power and 
fame may be too great for him to relinquish his position, even 
at the risk of his reputation. The strongest motive decides his 
action. Nothing but the compulsion of external force can re- 
move him. However disastrous may be the effect of his con- 
duct, wherein lies the blame? Like others in other spheres of 
life, he seeks his greatest pleasure, and if lis greatest pleasure 
is opposed to the interests of his country, it can never be known 
until experience shows it: intrinsically he is free from blame. 
Men and women who strive to develop themselves to the ut- 
most, find it essential to have before them an ideal of good- 
ness, and any one who is vigorous in making the effort to 
approach the ideal, knows how often he has to call himself to 
account, and how necessary it is to institute restraints and 
cheeks to prevent errorand avoid vices. In common parlance 
he holds himself responsible to his ideal of truth. Is he 
really responsible 4 No. The strongest motive must operate 
the passions. The finer sensations, all the mental attributes 
will play their part in the conduct of the individual. Want of 
prevision will deceive him, and make him feel that he is free 
to act. 

“We please our fancies with ideal webs 
Of innovation: but our life meanwhile 


Is in the loom, where busy passion plies 


rhe shuttle to and fro, and gives our deeds 
The accustomed pattern. ™ 
The feeling of responsibility is a good instigator to effort. 
We can preserve the feeling, while we know the cause is due 
to our ignorance of ourselves and our circumstances. Christian 


theologians assiduously inculeate this feeling of responsibility, 
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and to their followers who have learned to cling to it 
tenaciously, it is a strong incitement for being and doing good ; 
to discredit the doctrine would lead to ethical anarcliy. 

All religions encourage the same belief ; indeed, it is a coun- 
terpart of the belief in an anthropomorphic Deity. To the Utili- 
tarian, the rejection of the doctrine of general responsibility 
causes no fear. A system of education having for its basis the 
association of pleasure with virtue, and pain with vice, would so 
arm and defend the individual that a good life will be pursued 
for its own sake; the laws of morality will be respected, not be- 
cause the feeling of responsibility presses heavily, but because 
they promote the greatest happiness to the greatest number— 
the chief source of pleasure to the virtuous. A single instance 
of a life nobly led, discarding the doctrine of responsibility is 
sutticient proof that the doctrine is not a necessity to well- 
being. We instance in proof of this the lives of Montaigne, 
Harriet Martineau and J. S. Mill. 

We may be reminded that the feeling of responsibility to 
Giod has a beneficial influence over a large majority of people ; 
and if the doctrine were eradicated, thousands would go astray, 
or lead reckless lives. Whi, therefore, disturb a tenet which 
has such a beneficent effect, which is in no wise an interference 
with reason and science, and substitute for it a tenet productive 
of evil, because it accords with a favorite theory ¢ If a theory, 
it may be objected, makes such exorbitant demands upon ne. 
the sooner that theory is flouted, the better for mankind. But 
suppose we admit its truth? Has any truth been indorsed by 
mankind without pain and suffering’ Have not the precious 
truths of liberty, destroyed cities and wrecked nations? Shall 
we say, because the barbarous state is happy, the truths of civ- 
ilization shall not be preached and practised ? 

But allowing that this doctrine of the subordination of the 
Will is not proven, it must not be stifled simply because it mili- 
tates against long cherished doctrines. If it be error, the only 
way to eradicate it is to confront it with truth. Certainly, its 
inadaptabilitv to the majority of mankind is no argument 
against its truth. There was atime when a republican form 
of government was unfit and worked evil. That time is 
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even now in many nations. Jesus of Nazareth recognized 
that there were times and seasons for the acceptation of 
truths: “1 have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now.” Wedo not use these words as argument, 
yet the dicta of the great count, for something in evidence on 
these great themes. All doctrines have had their useful and 
helpful aspect in the development of mankind, even those now 
regarded as pernicious. With the progress of science, doctrines 
of yesterday must give place to doctrines of to-day. Theories 
will stand or fall according as they harmonize with the grow- 
ing experience of humanity. By this test alone must the 
doctrine we are advocating be judged. 
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Heros isa peculiar virtue. It is characterized by no luke- 
warm, cautious quality, that leads a man to study effects and 
calculate conse quences, but by an enthusiasm which POSSCSSCS 
and subordinates all his powers. It is the spirit of inspiration 
incarnated, and bears the same character in the hovel as in the 
palace. Uneonsciously it challenges the admiration of the 
world, and as unconsciously it wears the honors it wins. This 
was the kind of spirit that animated the nine noble men, who 
founded the famous Order of the Knights Templars. 

The self-imposed severity of monasticism had previously 
charmed men into pious purposes ; the sweet sound of convent 


bells had pres iously called them to an austere life, to work out in 


retirement the grander salvation, which the glitter of wordly 


temptations might prevent. 

Count Ilugh of Provence, and Godfrey de St. Omer dared 
more than this. They would vow the vows, and keep them, 
not within convent walls, but in the camp. They would study 

not in solitude, but in the tield—not the lore of the school- 
men, but the craft of war, giving up cassock and gown, for 
helmet and lance and sword. And Raoul, Godfrey Disol 
and St. Anan, were men cast in the no common mould of 
heroes. Noble they were in character as well as in lineage, in 
authority high, POSSESSING great wealth and = influence, and 
much of the wisdom of the times. Associating with them- 
selves four others equally endowed, A. D. 1118, in the presence 


of Baldwin IL, king of Jerusalem, they took upon themselves 
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the three monastic vows. 1. Implicit obedience to their 
superiors. 2. Chastity. 3. The abandonment of all per- 
sonal property. They were known as the Knights of the 
Temple. They represented all that was most chivalrous, and 
all that was most religious, when chivalric piety was almost the 
only exponent of medieval Christianity. Never was an Order 
founded with fewer prophecies of success, or renown. The 
undertaking was perilous in the extreme. The Saracens held 
such dominion in Palestine, that only an enthusiasm amount- 
ing to fanaticism, could meet the necessity of an occasion so 
dangerous. The beginning made by the Knights of the 
Temple was so humble as to attract little notice, yet possessing 
all the elements of success, in that it commanded the entire con- 
secration of the whole life to one purpose, and they seized for 
that purpose the one idea that reigned supreme throughout 
Christendom, namely, the protection of the pilgrim Crusaders 
at Jerusalem, and on their Way thither. The knights gained 
rapidly in favor and popularity, and year after year added to 
their numbers and inthuence. St. Bernard, the most eloquent 
apostle of the Crusades, considered them as especially com- 
missioned by God for the greatest work allotted to mortals. 
Everywhere throughout the West, he set forth their austere 
piety, their burning zeal, their valor and military skill. His 
famous ‘address to the Knights of the Temple, * still extant, 
is a inaster-picce ot eloquence that set on fire all Europe. It 
emptied the coffers of the nobles for the use of the Templars : 
kings showered gifts upon them: and Popes greater than 
kings, made them grants of castles and lands, and_ in- 
heritors of contiscated estates, titles and honors. In less 
than fifty years, three of the wisest Popes had vied with each 
other in bestowing wealth and favors upon them. Their num- 


ber Was soon counted by thousands. They were organized intoa 


sacred militia and trained ly the severest discipline ; and they 


united all the accomplishments and graces of chivalry, with the 
most austere piety. “ Engenius IIL, under the influence of St. 
Bernard, tirst issued a Bull in their favor, but their ereat 


charter which invested them with their most valuable rights 
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and privileges was issued by Alexander III.” * Innocent III 
also bestowed upon them munificent favors, confirmed their 
great charter and added to it many privileges. The Order was 
amenable to the Pope alone—no temporal prince, no bishop 
could have any authority over it ; nor could the immense wealth 
of the Templars be subjected to taxes of any kind, since they 
held it ostensibly for the conduct of the holy wars. For 
nearly two centuries, the prosperity of the Order and the accom- 
plishment of its purpose, were “ the one principle of Christian 
union, the one principle of command, the one title to the 
exaction of tribute from a vassal world.” 

The century from A. D. 1172 to 1272 was the most 
brilliant period of the Templars’ history. “ They had become 
in almost every kingdom of the West a powerful, wealthy and 
formidable republic, governed by their own laws, animated by 
the closest corporate spirit, under the severest internal disci- 
pline and an all pervading organization, independent alike of 
the civil power, and of the spiritual hierarchy. a 

They were established upon the firmest foundation ; popu- 
lar beyond any organization the world had ever seen, idolized 
by the masses, and reverenced by all. But during this very 
period of their greatness, a mine was forming under their very 
castles. The foundations of their belief were not shaken, to 
let a tottering edifice fall, but crushed at a blow—to lay a 
splendid structure in ruins. The Tenth Gregory occupied the 
papal throne. Bold, scheming, wise, learned, and thoroughly 
devoted to the interests of the Church, he conceived the 
grand scheme of uniting the Greek and Latin Churches, of 
conciliating all temporal princes, and of inaugurating one last 
crusade, unequalled in magnitude, and certain of its suec- 
cess. To this end he convened a general council, one which 
was a wonder of the world ; assembled the cardinals and bish- 
ops from the east and the farthest west, and so ruled this 


great body of fifteen hundred members that all was harmony. 


lis great objects were accomplished. The churches were 
united. The* Te Deum ” was chanted by both Greek and Latin 
with tears of joy. The tithes, for six years, from all Christen- 


* Milman, Vol. V/. p. 384. 
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dom were devoted to the holy war, and the crusade itself, with 
all its glorious results, decided on. 

The greatest peace often precedes the greatest tumult. 
Gregory X suddenly died, and the master mind of the world 
was gone. An ocean of seething billows was not more 
full of unrest than were the Church and the principalities 
at the death of Gregory. The crusading passion, struck 
as bya mortal blow, also died. It was wonderful how sud- 
denly and how completely it died. Aud the Templars, their 
motive gone, had only their pride left. Still they forti- 
tied their castles, burnished their armor, and took care of 
their lands. They worked with a sort of dogyedness, as 
men often will who feel that fate has materially interfered with 
their plans. Their faces were set towards Jerusalem and 
it was impossible to turn their steps westward. They could 
not forget what had been their ruling motive for so many 
years, and hence they lingered in the outposts of Christendom, 
waiting for a new star to arise in the East, and show them the 
way to victory. Neither did their fame diminish, but rose 
still higher over the ashes of their hopes ; and dwelling among 
the Saracens, whom they could no longer oppose, they even 
became friendly towards them. And how was it with the 
Saracens 4 Even they were found capable of appreciating the 
spirit of chivalry,and of imbuing their rougher western brothers 
with thesoftening influence of their own climate and home. Be- 
sides, oriental superstitions were in their influence, not unlike 
those secret mystic rites that made impressive the initiatory cere- 
monies of the Order. The effect was tomake Mohammedanism 
less odious and Christianity more liberal ; at least, the Templars, 
after giving up the Temple, took upon themselves more and 
more the character of feudal lords, luxuriated in the ethereal 
mildness of the eastern clime, and lived in peace and amity 
with the Saracens. 

They presented another strange spectacle to the world. 
The more sincerely they took upon themselves the vow 
of poverty, the more their worldly goods increased. 
The more they wished to enjoy the pride and distinction of 
beggary, the more their castles became the scenes of unprece- 
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dented splendor, and adorned with the gorgeousness of oriental 
taste. Tlouses, strongholds, and lands were multiplied as if by a 
miracle; horses and armor,and all the equipments of knightly 
outtit were lavishly bestowed upon them. The “hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water” begging their protection, and 
performing for them all menial services, became their serfs 
and vassals. They would live henceforth with the remote pos- 
sibility of gaining possession of the Holy Land, and devote their 
present energies to increase the power, influence, and aggrand 
izement of their Order. But while the star of their temporal 
prosperity was shining so brightly in the East, a powerful 
eneniy had arisen in the West. Philippe IV, ot France, had 
turned his eves towards the Templars. A remorseless rapacity 
that no monarch had ever before exhibited, was concentrated 
in the character of Philippe. No Egyptian task-master was 


ever more pitiless than he in levying and collecting taxes. He 


took the gold and silver plate from the nobles, and the seed for 


the future harvest from the peasant. When one source of 
wealth was exhausted he looked for another. The rich every- 
where throughout the kingdom furnished new contributions, and 
the royal exchequer was gorged with their wealth.* 

Philippe‘ was not so much cruel as altogether obtuse to human 
suffering, if necessary to the prosecution of his schemes: not so 
much rapacious, as, finding money indispensable to his aggran- 
dizement, seeking money by means of which he hardly seemed to 
discern the injustice or the folly. Never was a man or mon 
arch sointensely seltish as Philippe. [is own power was his ulti- 
mate scope ; and he extended so enormously the royal preroga 
tive andthe influence of France, because Ae was king of France.” 
When he had driven his subjects to desperation through pov- 
erty, he drove the Jews from his realms in order to confiscate 
their wealth. He sueceeded at last in pouring into his coffers 
the riches of a whole people, and the Jews, despoiled of their 
possessions were driven from the country. Only one other source 
of wealth remained, and his covetous eve rested upon it. The 
Templars must be entrapped. But how?’ The craft of Philippe 
was equal to his power and purpose ; but he must proceed wari 


* Milman, Book XI, p. 242. 
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ly. An Order devoted tothe Church must be assailed through 
the hierarchy, and an opportunity soon presented itself. Pope 
Boniface died, and Philippe by a master stroke inaugurated 
the “ Babylonish Captivity of the Papacy.” Bernard de Goth, 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, was a man to suit Philippe’s purpose. 
He procured for him the vote of the papal conclave, burdened 
with six conditions, the last a profound secret, not to be men- 
tioned even to the Pope himself, until the king should be ready 
for its fulfilment. 

Christendom beheld a strange spectacle,—its head, who 
styled himself the Vicar of Christ, was the merest slave to 
Philippe of France, 





a tool in the hands of a remorse- 
less king. The secret condition was the suppression of the 
Templars and the sequestration of their wealth by the king. 
The Pope was obliged to submit. Ile was “as a dumb dog, 
and dared not bark.” *‘ He was forced to sacrifice, on evidence 
which he himself manifestly mistrusted, one of the great mili- 
tary Orders of Christendom, to the hatred or avarice of 
Philippe.” But the king must have a pretext, and he found 
it in the rumor that certain abuses had crept into the Order. 
Never was the arraignment of an Order more sudden, more 
total, or more enduring in its results. From a homage that 
was adulation, from the riches and splendid palaces of the 
world, more than fifteen thousand of the bravest and best 
disciplined knights in Europe were plunged suddenly into the 
dungeons of the inquisition. Perhaps no people who have 
acquired so great a character for volatility as the French, have 
ever been able to keep state secrets so well asthey. For years 
the mine had been preparing. The covetous heart of Philippe 
made him lay well his plans. His emissaries were chosen and 
instructed throughout the kingdom ; but no whisper, no breath 
of suspicion, reached the victims. On the contrary a specious 
show of friendship greeted them. The fatherly benediction of 
the Pope rested upon them. The noblest of the Order, by thou- 
sands, were invited with honeyed words to visit the capital, and 
Paris delighted to do them honor. Suddenly, in the early 
morning of Friday, Oct. 13th, 1306, every knight Templar was 


seized and arraigned for trial upon charges, some trivial, some 
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criminal. They were thrust into separate dungeons, persecuted 
with an unrelenting hatred, worn out with all kinds of torture, 
subjected to every indignity that men of high birth could feel, 
and tinally burned at the stake by hundreds. More knights of the 
Temple were burned at the stake by command of the Pope 
and a professedly Christian prince, than were Christians sacri- 
ticed at the hands of the Pagan emperors of Rome. Philippe 
of France makes Nero blush, and Domitian might well tread 
the halls of time with Pope Clement V. “ If,” said the Pope, 
“it (the Order) cannot be destroyed by way of justice, let it be 
destroyed by Wal of expediency, lest we offend our dear son 
the king of France.” There is no greater proof of the iniqui- 
tous proceedings against the Order, than this dictum of Clem- 
ent V. It was expedient that the noble knight Du Molay, 
Grand Master of the Order, should endure all the tortures of 
the inquisitorial wrath for six weary years, only to be burned 
at last, while, amid the smoke and flames that encircled 
him, he protested the orthodoxy and innocence of the Order. 
And if we may believe the chronicles of the times, the voice of 
Du Molay was heard amid the crackling fayots denouncing the 
Pope and the king, and bidding the latter meet him at the 
judgment seat of God within a year, and the former within 
forty days. And even so passed away the Pope, and also the 
master of the Pope, within a year from the martyrdom of Molay. 

All contemporary history, and that history which is nearest 
the times, except for the most part the French biographers of 
Clement, denounce, in plain unequivocal terms, the avarice of 
Philippe, as the sole cause of the unrighteous condemnation of 
the Templars.* A thousand voices vo up from mediaeval 
history to prove that the Pope abandoned the Order to the 


mercy of an avaricious despot. A king who could debase the 


coin of his realm, and allow his peasant subjects to be paid in 


the cheap currency and himself in the better, would find in 
avarice a sufficient motive for any crime. 

In England the Templars met a similar fate. What the 
rapacity and revenge of Philippe accomplished, Edward I] 
allowed through weakness. Philippe, bold as he was, would 


Latin Christianity. Book XII. 
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not have dared send to the first Edward, a mandate to arrest 
the Templars. He would not have dared send him such a 
messenger as Bernard Pelet. Edward | would have opposed 
the Pope, as readily as he would have contended with the king 
of France. Unfortunately, Edward I] inherited little of the 
strong will of his father. He was more superstitious, though 
having more fear than reverence for the papal authority, and 
when the Pope, acting under the influence of France, ordered 
Edward II to arrest and imprison all the knights in England, 
and sequester their lands and other property—he was at first 
bewildered. lad he possessed more strength of character he 
would have been indignant at the imperious summons. To his 
eredit, be it said, however, he took up the defence of the 
knights with some show of vigor. He had always been a 
friend to the Order, and had the utmost contidence in the 
innocence and orthodoxy of its members. He was a man of 
noble and generous impulses and could not at once throw 
off all sense of obligation to act justly. Distrusting the hy po- 
crital legate, Bernard Pelet, Edward even wrote letters in 
behalf of the Templars, to the kings of Arragon, Sicily and 
Portugal, defending them from the base charges made against 
them, and representing in terms of unmeasured praise the real 
nobility of the Order. One would scarcely suppose that after 
such efforts the Templars would so soon fill English prisons. 
But the Edward was without kingly character. He feared 
the French king and was appalled by the Bull of the Pope. 
In five days after the order for the arrest of the Templars, 
notwithstanding his promises of protection and_ his pro- 
fessed friendship, the members of the Order were secretly 
apprehended and cast into dungeons in England, Wales and 
Ireland. There they passed through similar experiences of 
trial and torture, with the same result. In the chief court, the 
conclusions were, “in part a full and absolute acquittal of the 
Order, and in part an adverse decision based upon evidence 
almost acknowledged to be unsatisfactory.” Edward did not 
sacrifice his word to the Templars, either to his grandeur, or 
his interest, but simply to his fear of ecclesiastical wrath. His 
soul’s salvation was trembling in the balance and he must 
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obey! The same demand was made for the arrest of the 
Templars in Scotland, and simultaneously its Gungeons were 
filled with unflinching victims, who, for the most part, rivalled 
the early martyrs in bearing torture heroically for the sake of 
their faith. During this time members of the Order in Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy, were still free. They may have 
thought that beyond the limits of France the enmity of its 
king could not reach them, and that the Pope, would not 
pursue them unless forced to do so by her king. But their 
fancied security was of short duration. The Pope having sue- 
ceeded so well in the west in compelling obedience to his order, 
saw that his own safety demanded a similar policy in central and 
eastern Europe. Accordingly, he issued a Bull to all Chris- 
tendom declaring the heterodoxy of the Templars and 
“prohibiting all men from assisting, or aiding, or coun- 
selling any member of the Order” on pain of the severest 
spiritual censure. So the German and Italian dungeons were 
likewise crowded with victims, and groans of torture tilled the 
prisons from the Baltic to the Southern Sea. 

It is somewhat surprising that historians have decided 
that Pope Clement V, finally battled the king of France, 
in that the right of pronouncing the final sentence upon the 
Order, was conceded by him to belong to the Pope. The 
object of the King was to force the Pope to that very end. 
The king who could arraign a dead Pope (Boniface) before an 
(Ecumenical Council, and demand the condemnation of his 
memory, could scarcely he batted by so weak a character as 
Clement V. The latter had too often yielded his papal dignity. 
If the Templars had been guilty he had condemned them at 
the cost of all Christian merey, and common humanity ; and if 
they were innocent, he had violated every principle of justice 
and truth. He had snatched also from the grasp of Philippe, 
a portion of the hooty for himself, ( for the Pope, though more 
prodigal than Philippe, was quite as avaricious). Yet, whether 
by his cunning or his wisdom he had succeeded beyond the 
designs of his master, is not quite plain. Just at that time, 
Philippe had other schemes than the destruction of the Tem- 


plars demanding his attention, and these, becoming more and 
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more urgent, he was induced to refer the final judgment of the 
Order to the Pope, knowing full well that the Pope could be 
as barbarous and cruel as himself. 

Neither was it the wisdom of the Pope, that thwarted 
the king’s ambition to make his brother, Charles of Valois, 
Emperor of Germany and master of Italy. Philippe had 
almost accomplished his design, when, to the amazement of 
Christendom, Henry of Luxembourg was elected Emperor. 
Philippe brooded in silence over his dissapointment, and the 
Pope restrained his joy within decorous bounds, while the 
Archbishop of Metz, who accomplished the coup d’état, was 
uneonscious of the great service he had rendered ¢ hristendom, 
by rescuing so great a part of Europe from the tyrannical 
domination of a single family. Henry of Luxembourg was a most 
pious and just man, possessing all kingly virtues, and having 
in a great degree the confidence of his subjects, and the general 
respect. During his brief reign there was some respite for the 
Templars, though they still remained in their dungeons. The 
Pope was very much interested in the success of Henry, and in 
the recovery by his assistance of the lost temporal power in Italy ; 
and for this reason the proceedings against the knights were 
suspended, and twe more years of prison life granted them. But 
with the death of Henry, who had entered Italy without quiet- 
ing its rival factions,the States resumed their old quarrels and 
the Pope fell back into his accustomed niche at Avignon, 
under the close scrutiny and tyranny of his master, Philippe. 
The joy of the Pope was unbounded when he found that 
Philippe referred to him the final judgement of the Council 
of Vienne. He blessed him as a dutiful son of the Church 

showered unmeasured praise upon him for his faith and 
zeal, and considered that in this last provision concerning 
the council he had been directed by divine inspiration ! 
After solemnly blessing this “son of benediction and grace” 
he says : “every Bull prejudicial to the king, to the nobles, 
and the realm of France, is absolutely cancelled and annulled 
except the two called *‘Unam Sanctum’ and ‘ Rem non 
novum: ” and these were to be understood in amore mode- 


rate sense. The ** Unam Sanctum ™ is so curious an Instrument 
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that we repeat it here, inasmuch as the present Pope, Leo XIII, 


seems to measure his policy by it, whether in the radical, or 
the more moderate sense, time will show. After asserting 
the eternal unity of the Catholic Church, it defines the power 
assumed by the supreme Pontiff: “ There are two swords 
the spiritual and the temporal. Our Lord said not of these 
two swords * it is too much’ but ‘it is enough.’ Both are in 
the power of the Church, the one the spiritual to be used by 
the Church, the other the temporal to be used for the Church: 
the former that of priests, the latter that of kings and soldiers, 
to be wielded at the command and by the sufferance of the 
priest. One sword must be under the other, the temporal 
under the spiritual. The spiritual instituted the temporal 
power, and judges whether that power is well exercised. To 
deny this is to assert, with the heretical Manicheans, two co- 
equal principles. We | Pope Boniface VIIT) therefore assert, 
detine and pronounce that ¢f 7s necessary to salvation that 
every human being is subject to the Pontiff of Rome.” 

Some months elapsed before all the concentrated male- 
dictions of clerical wrath against the king of France and his 
nobles, were expunged from the statutes. During this time, 
the process against the Templars was delayed only to be 
renewed with greater fury. 

In parts of Italy, where the influence of the French king 
was greatest, and the authority of the Pope was acknowledged 
with some show of reverence, the fate of the Templars was 
most unjust and cruel, 

The house of Anjou (Charles of Anjou was cousin to 
Philippe of France) was predominant in Italy. This family 
had a quarrel with the Templars that dated back some centu- 
ries. Besides, the wealth of the Order, their prosperity and in- 
dependence in the Church were reasons why envy and malice 
should be exercised. Hence there was no mercy shown them 
in the papal States. Their trial was continued through nine 
months, conducted by the bishop of Sutri, and although all 
charges of heresy were refuted and denied, yet the knights 
remained languishing in loathsome dungeons. 


In Sicily, of the one hundred and ten arrested knights, * all 
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maintained the blamelessness of the Order with courage and 
dignity.” In Spain, after inquisitorial tortures, the Order was 
declared innocent, and worthy to be protected by the king and 
the laws, only deferring to the judgment of the Pope. No 
condemnation of the Templars took place in Germany. The 
Germans, with characteristic liberality which is yet their pride, 
in every council convened in the Empire, declared the Order 
guiltless, without even consenting to refer the final judgment 
concerning it to the Pope. 

The history of the Christian hierarchy has in it nothing 
more unsatisfactory than the condemnation of the Templars, 
and we can only account for it by considering the absoluteness 
of the power vested in the king of France, and the determina- 
tion of the legists of that kingdom to rank in influence with the 
hierarchy. The attempt, in later times, to show that the fate 
of the Templars was deserved is mainly owing to those who 
had charge of the archives, and were anxious that so foul a 
stain as the unjust accusation and destruction of a famous Order 
should not blacken the character of Philippe. It is only in 
France and a small part of Italy that the least evidence exists 
of the knights embracing any opinions, or indulging in any 
practices that could be called heretical, even in that age. Some 
evidence to this effect was forced from a few witnesses by the 
most shocking inquisitorial tortures. Of the hundreds arrested 
in central Europe, and tried by Archbishops and lawyers as 
erudite and earnest as any in France, not one court decided 
against the Templars, or considered the evidence adduced 
enough to commit a thief at the present day. 

We can look for the solution of this problem nowhere but 
to France. 

The ambition of her king, his avarice, his seltishness and 
his revenge, were all gratified by the relentless destruction of 
the Templars. He was assisted willingly by the lawyers, who 
were anxious to be considered the parliament of the nation ; 
and he was backed by many of the nobility, who saw some 
safety for their own property, if the wealth of the Order should 


go to the crown. Pope Clement was, as already observed, only 
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a tool in his hands. He had bought his tiara at the cost of 
his liberty of thought and action. 

In reviewing the whole matter, ecclesiastical historians 
of the Roman Catholic faith saw that papal authority must be 
sustained, if need be by dexterity and address; and hence 
they assert that the Pope must have acted on conviction. We 
know that all the evidence against the Templars was obtained 
through the terrible means recognized at that time by the 
Church as proper and right, vet we cannot exonerate the Pope. 
Ile acted precisely as a man will act who holds his position at 
the tenure of another. 

Historians call Philippe IV a great king—an able monarch. 
Philippe was a strong man, certainly, but never great. 
Not act of his public life can be dissociated from selfishness or 
the desire of personal aggrandizement. The honor of France 
was subservient to the pride of the king: the clergy were 
right so long as they yielded to his authority, and the Pope 
was infallible so long as he was ruled by Philippe. 

It is quite true that many acts of Philippe resulted 
in wood to the commonwealth, but by no intention of his 
did they bear good fruit; and it is quite certain that with 
the exception of some French historians, who would maintain 
the honor of their native land at any Cost, and some church 
historians to whom the condemnation of Pope Clement V would 
be distasteful, all other writers of the age condemn unreserv- 
edly the treatment which had brought the noble Knights of 
the Temple to so disastrous and ignominious an end. 

The historian Wilcke considers the Templars aus the true 
ancestors of the Free-masons. If this were the illustrious 
origin of the latter there is some reason for the remark often 
repeated, that a * Free-mason cannot be a papist.” There is 
even reason why they should swear eternal hatred against the 
papacy.  ¢ ‘enturies of indifference, or even of kindness, could 
not make the descendants of the Templars forget the fierce 


tribulations through which they had come, nor mitigate their 


zeal in the dissemination of doctrines essentially anti-papal. 
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Art, the mother of the beautiful, was born of necessity,— 
whether it were the urgent need, in primitive man, of shelter 
from the elements, of weapons for the chase, of communication 
with his fellows; or of that other more imperious need of the soul 
to approach divinity, to respond to the voices of nature, and 
to shadow forth its own mysterious impulse and yearning. 
Nor do we refer to works that were but the fulfilment of an 
animal purpose: to build a hut of boughs, to bind a sharp stone to 
a staff with thongs, to utter simple sounds with the voice,—this is 
not art, which did not grow till man learned to intone, to give to 
his voice cadences and rhythm, that he might convey thoughts and 
arouseemotions. Then he began to construct roofs that would shed 
water, apertures to admit the light yet exclude the storm, and stone 
dwellings to protect his treasures from the robber. ‘These abodes 
he adorned with rude carvings, either of gods to guard his thresh- 
old, or in commemoration of some achievement or domestic event. 
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Then came the imitation of nature in giving color to his designs,— 
and Music, Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting arose. With re- 
gard to the latter, indeed, it is proved by the history of the Mexi- 
cans and other nations, that the art of carving and painting 
thoughts is older than the art of writing them. 

Ihe historical origin of art is by no means so easily established. 
No age can claim to have produced it, nor any country the honor 
of its birth-place. It grew from the childhood of the world, as one 
by one the nations came upon the stage. It is the original language 
of mankind, universal as the air of heaven, or as the passions of 
love and hate, of grief and anger;—universal as human nature. 
Wherever the instinct of immortality is found, there is seen the 
instinct of art; and, as it has ever been moulded and influenced 
by religion, so the first efforts of art, pure and simple, were the 
expression of some religious idea. Its simplest primitive pro- 
duc tion 1s the mound heaped over the corpse of a slain hero, or 
the massive stone placed upright on his grave and left to stand in 
all its primal rudeness. Soon the weighty blocks are raised on 
unhewn pillars as an altar; then appears the first striving after 
unity and harmony, as in the vast Stonehenge at Salisbury, the 
temple of the primeval God. Mounds now give place to tombs; 
at first with a simple flat roof, but afterwards enclosed by gradu- 
ally projecting the layers of stone until they meet over the centre, 
or by resting the slabs obliquely against each other, like the rafters 
of a root. 

Ihe next advance in the progress of art is seen in the ancient 
monuments of America; for, although the creations of a late period, 
they are yet the types of a stage through which other nations must 
have passed. The mighty road in Peru,—a splendid monument 
of the Incas,—is still the wonder of all travellers. But it is in 
Mexico and Central America, under the sway of the Aztecs, that 
art reaches the hightest limit to which the primitive American 
races could attain. Here the monumental form common to all 
peoples is reduced to a settled type—that of a terraced pyramid. 
On the broad summit, reached by massive steps, stands the temple ; 
and here, too, captured foes are offered up to the god of war. But 
these American remains are especially valuable as displaying the 
early craving for ornamentation and the first rude attempts at 
sculpture. Decoration finds its motive in that most ancient 
process of the textile art, plaiting, and in the forms of animal and 
vegetable life. ‘The ornaments of the first kind are the most 
frequent and elegant, and are applied in a barbarously luxuriant 
and unsystematic manner,—as seen in the ruins at Uxmal. 

It is in witnessing the birth of sculpture, however, that our 
souls first thrill deeply to the mysterious spirit of art. Here the 
indissoluble union between religion and art is seen In its strongest 
light. ‘The earliest efforts were on figures of divinities, and the 
growth of art in every nation dates from the introduction of 
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religious rites. The difference is vast between the horrible or 
grotesque idols of the Mexicans and the divine statues of ancient 
Greece ; but both are the off-spring of the same sentiment, and 
among both nations, moreover, the earliest essays were monstrous, 
—for even the Greeks first made the head of Medusa with wild 
boar’s tusks and frightful jaws. When the first glimmerings of 
Deity appear to man, a new craving arises in his heart, and anew 
demand for expression. ‘Through the limitations of his nature, he 
creates an image after his own form; but he is conscious that the 
mysterious Power must be greater than himself; and thus his idol 
is colossal. He faintly feels the supernatural, and his idol receives 
ten arms or an hundred eyes. Or he desires to express some 
peculiar characteristic of divinity, and the image presents the head 
of a bird or beast. It is only when a nation has become more 
cultured, and attains a keener insight of the mysteries of human 
nature, that the artist discards the horrible in form for the 
terrible in feature, the colossal in stature, for the majesty of 
expression and bearing. ‘lo witness this wonderful transition, 
to view the progress of the world toward the realization of 
the divine in art—a progress retarded or impelled by national 
characteristics, by climate, by conformation of lands and seas, by 
habits of thought and life—we must turn our eyes toward the 
earliest countries of history, poetry and romance. 

Centuries before the first gleams of art had dawned upon Hellas, 
the land of the Nile was covered with rare and magnificent monu- 
ments. Here the artistic impulse, common to all nations, dis- 
played its earliest activity. The country. hemmed in by rocky 
hills and trackless deserts, and fed by one majestic stream—made 
its people unique and preserved them from the barbarisms of other 
races. Here, from remotest antiquity, had existed a highly devel- 
oped religious system and an intricate ceremonial. All the warmth 
of oriental skies, all the luxuriance of Eastern nature filled the 
Egyptian mind and stirred the soul to deep feeling and lofty 
aspiration The genial climate, the rich soil, made life easy 
and physical wants few; while the despotic and boundless 
power of the Pharaohs rendered possible the expression of 
those sublime conceptions, which pride of conquest and religious 
emotion had aroused among the people. The Nile had, also, a 
direct influence upon the artistic impulse; and it is doubtless 
from its waters that Egyptian art was born, as the land itself was 
created and preserved. For the annual overflow compelled the 
people to build embankments and dikes, to construct canals for 
irrigation, and even to explore the paths of the heavens—as the 
aid of astronomy was early sought by the industrious racesof men. 

Before all the monuments of the world, in point of time,— 
more gigantic and inexplicable than any—stand the Pyramids of 
Memphis. No Egyptian painting contains so much as a hint of 
pullies, capstans, or machines of any kind, and we must conclude 
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that these vast structures were erected by the labor of innumera- 
ble hands alone. As is seen from several which were left unfin- 
ished, the Pyramids were first built from the ground to the apex 
in constantly diminishing terraces, and then the angles thus made 
by the steps were filled up by other blocks, from the summit 
downwards, thus forming the regular sloping sides. In the centre 
of each immense mass is a small vaulted chamber, and the devices 
employed to sustain the roof under the mighty pressure, display 
the great ingenuity of the architect. Around the Pyramids, and, 
indeed, far up and down the Nile, are scattered countless tombs, 
dug out of the rocky hills and exhibiting considerable architectu- 
ral skill. ‘The lintels and ceilings are often made in close imita- 
tion of woodwork, and in some of them are found square pillars 
united by a rectangular architrave, or by rounded beams. 

But it is not until the second golden age of Egypt, about two 
thousand years before Christ, that the pillar assumes that beauty 
and grandeur which are to-day the admiration of the world. ‘To 
this period belong the mighty obelisk of Osirtasen,—in which the 
rude square pillar has become a fixed geometric figure,—and the 
tombs of Beni-Hassan, where for the first time appears a regular 
and finished colonnade, and the square form gives place to one 
octagonal, and even sixteen-sided. Another column is in imita- 
tion of vegetable forms, four united plant-stalks, with a capital 
like a closed lotus flower, and crowned with a square plinth. But 
these designs complete the circle of Egyptian architectural forms. 
Hereafter no new motive was invented ; all the wealth and skill of 
the brilliant periods yet to come were expended in developing in 
richness and variety these scanty original conceptions. 

When the six hundred years of the Hyksos were ended, and 
the Pharaohs once again held sceptre over the Nile, the new 
kingdom arose in great glory. ‘Thebes, with its hundred gates 
became its capital. And then followed the period of the highest 
development of Egyptian art, from the sixteenth to the end of the 
thirteenth century B.C. ‘The flower of this era was the Egyptian 
temple. 

Unlike the architecture of Greece,* that of Egypt did not de- 
rive its forms from the use of timber—the entire lack of wood 
forcing the builders to employ those stone materials in which the 
country is so rich. ‘There was small need of covering in that cli- 
mate, as rains were few; hence, most buildings were left open 
over head, and gable roofs are nowhere to be found. ‘The desire 
for shade and cool currents of air, added to the religious require- 
ments and the peculiar national taste, determined the nature of 
these grand palace-temples. They invariably stood apart, strictly 
isolated, and raised on broad brick terraces above the low bank of 
the river. The sloping walls, crowned with an overhanging con- 
cave cornice, held no openings for windows, but were covered with 
vast tapestry of brilliant intaglio sculptures and hieroglyphics. 


* See, Viollet-le-Duc, Discourses on Architecture, Second Discourse 
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The lofty, narrow entrance, facing the river, stood between two 
huge sloping towers, or pylons, which arose high above all the 
rest of the building, and both entrance and _ pylons had that cor- 
nice which is so important a feature of Egyptian architecture. 
Approaching the portal through double rows of colossal sphinxes 
and rams, and often of obelisks and statues, the visitor entered the 
forecourt, which was open to the sky and enclosed with stone-cov- 
ered corridors supported by colonnades. Beyond the forecourt 
was the vast hall, its massive flat ceiling resting on rows of columns ; 
and beyond this a succession of apartments led finally to the mys- 
teriousinnersanctuary. Allthe walls, ceilings, and columns of this 
immense structure were covered with metaphorical paintings in 
brilliant colors; while both stone and color were so durable that 
to-day we gaze upon the same grandeur and mystic symbolism 
that awed the beholder when Sesostris went up to offer sacrifice for 
his people. 

These sacred structures lacked the internal unity of the 
Greek. Upon the columns, usually more slender than the early 
Doric, were chiefly displayed the details of architectural orna- 
mentation. The closed lotus capital of Beni-Hassan becomes an 
open lotus calyx at Karnak, with beautiful variation in the mag- 
nificent temple at Edfou; while at Denderah still another form 
is seen, fanciful in its symbolism, where the four heads of the 
goddess Hathor upheld a cube fashioned like a temple, to receive 
the entablature. 

Sculpture among the Egyptians dates from as remote a period 
as their architecture; and the grandeur and delicacy of chisel- 
ling of the Sphinx at Gizeh, which is held to even ante-date the 
neighboring Pyramid, proves to how great a degree of skill they 
early attained. But during the three thousand years that the two 
arts kept side by side, the indwelling idea of sculpture, even its 
types and subjects of representation, remained fixed and un- 
changeable. The cause of this phenomenon is in the nature of 
the Egyptians, as in oriental people. _ In all countries, in the primi- 
tive condition of the plastic arts, sculpture was subordinate to 
architecture; but among free peoples the two soon separate, and 
sculpture enters upon a glorious career of itsown; while in Egypt, 
as throughout the East, there was no free development of the in- 
dividual, but all blindly followed one despotic will. It is, there- 
fore, a noteworthy fact that the oldest Egyptian sculptures show a 
marked striving after portraiture. But the people had no heroic 
mythology. ‘Their kings were their gods, or the debatable land be- 
tween the two was peopled in a bewildering manner by both. 
From the earliest times the rulers were honored with statues and 
adoration; and where art was so nearly related to reality, an ear- 
nest attempt at portraiture was the natural result. Yet, in the 
conflict between their tendency and the demands of architecture, 
the latter universally prevailed, and everywhere we find the endless 
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repetition of the same dingy figure and type. And this uni- 
formity dominates the entire statue. In the sitting figures the 
feet are placed side by side, according to oriental etiquette; the 
head is directed forward with a fixed gaze; and the arms with the 
hands resting flat upon the knees, are joined close to the body 
and thighs. The general characteristic of the nude figure is the 
forming of the contour by straight lines. ‘The statue represents a 
sinewy, Slender and elastic race. Breast and shoulders are broad 
and powerful, but without roundness; the skull is flat, the eyes 
small, oval, and obliquely set; the nose long and slightly curved; 
and the mouth voluptuous. Nerves and veins are unmarked, and 
bones and muscles but slightly determined. ‘There was no lack 
of acquaintance with the human form, for clothing was scanty, and 
usually so transparent that the entire contour was fully displayed ; 
but the knowledge thus gained was restricted in practice, as a 
fixed canon of proportions existed, to which a strict adherence 
was enjoined by law. ‘The work of the sculptor was thus limited 
to the execution; and the vast difference between Egyptian 
and Grecian art appears in the fact that no one ever inquired after 
the author of any of these colossal works. 

But if variety and expression are wanting in the statues, the 
reverse is true of the infinite number of reliefs which cover the 
walls of the temples, palac es andtombs. Even here the religious 
subjects were almost confined to one type. But in what may be 
called the popular subjects there is abundance of variety, and viv- 
idness of action. ‘The entire domestic life of the people, the in- 
numerable wars of the kings, are patiently and accurately 
portrayed. But this is all. The limitations of the national mind 
are clearly displayed in the utter absence of composition, and in 
the necessary recurrence to symbolism whenever superiority is to 
be expressed. ‘They knew not how to give the imperial glance 
and bearing; their kings are distinguished from their followers by 
a colossal size. No intellectuality, no soul, appears in any chiselled 
face; there is activity, but it is the mere activity of the body. 
The most of the figures are not true bas reliefs, but what the 
French call das reliefs en creux. ‘The outlines were deeply cut in 
the wall, and the portion within these was slightly rounded up. 
Che figures, thus ona level with the surface of the walls, were 
brilliantly painted, but without gradation and without light 
and shadow. ‘Their slight depth of relief, moreover, made it 
necessary to give the limbs and head in profile, while the body 
faces the front, thus produc ing a disagreeable twisted appear- 
ance. In the numerous wall-paintings the same limitations, 
are apparent as in architecture and sculpture; while free use is 
made of childish symbolism in bestowing upon divinities the heads 
of birds and beasts. ‘The colors were whole and unmixed, each 
one laid on by itself, and by means of a cement were made so du- 
rable that centuries have not dimmed their brightness. 
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Our brief glance at Egyptian art has displayed its peculiar 
character and hinted at its cause. The latter is to be found in 
the physical conformation of the Egyptians; in their habits of 
thought, their religious character, and the low estimation in which 
their artists were held. Asa people they were not inclined to 
gayety, and, in early periods, at least, music even was prohibited. 
Their mode of thought was solemn, their mental powers enchained 
by a rigid despotism. No one pursued art from choice. The 
son was obliged to follow the pursuit of his father. A knowledge 
of anatomy was wanting, and more powerful than all other causes, 
the Egyptians were completely without the Greek impulse to 
represent the beautiful simply for its beauty. 

Under many of these conditions lay also the other nations of 
the East. ‘The Assyrians made early efforts of art in con- 
structing dams and dikes along the Euphrates. They were a 
warlike, commercial people, and their religion was practical rather 
than poetic: thus the limitations of their art may be plainly seen. 
Their architecture had no organic growth. Their wall-surfaces 
were treated as vast tapestries and covered with reliefs. They 
largely employed tiles, both on floor and walls; and the decora- 
tion of these is often rich and tasteful, besides being peculiarly 
theirown. ‘The columns show a remarkable form of capital, hav- 
ing two volutes, one above the other. The Assyrians were ac- 
quainted with the arch, but employed it for small spaces alone. 
Their sculpture was chiefly confined to reliefs,—seldom advancing 
to statuary, and the same characteristics are met with as in 
Egypt. ‘There is, however, with them a much greater distinctness 
of torm, an independent development of the relief style, and just 
gradations are exhibited. But the advance upon Egyptian art 
was merely superficial. Art still lay prostrate beneath the incubus 
of despotism, without power to rise from a slavish realism into the 
sphere of the ideal. 

On turning to Persia, a decided progress is discovered; not 
indeed, in originality, but, as the political destinies and intellectual 
life of the central Asian races constantly intermingled with each 
other, so in Persia deliberate eclecticism was pursued, and her 
ancient remains combine the art efforts of Central Asia into a 
splendid whole. Assyrian influence predominates, as seen in the 
terrace-like palaces, and the gorgeous adornment of their walls 
with gold and silver plates. Even the Greek art of Asia Minor 
was united with the native styles, as is seen in the “tomb of 
Cyrus,” where the pyramid in steps is the typical form familiar to 
Ceniral Asia; while the gable-roofed house, as well as the manage- 
ment of the material, is evidently Greek. But Persian eclecticism 
is most amply displayed in the ruins of Persepolis, a work of later 
date. This magnificent palace, which Alexander fired with his 
own hand, crowns a lofty mountain ridge, and rises in the form of 
grand terraces. ‘The summit is reached by a double marble stair- 
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case, and here stand those slender marble columns which are all 
that is left of the great hall of Xerxes, “the most splendid build- 
ing,” says Fergusson, “of which any remains exist in this part of 
the world.” ‘lhe terrace design is Assyrian, but improved by 
greater breadth and freedom. ‘The marble columns are due to 
Greek influence, and their form is Ionic. The capitals, however, 
are peculiar to Persia; while at Susa, these reach their richest, 
most fantastic development. Persian sculpture reflects the later 
manner of Nineveh, but is new and original in the subjects of its 
representation. ‘The reliefs depart from the Assyrian chronicle of 
definite historical events, and depict with great fulness the splen- 
dor of the royal household. But the small originality of Persian 
art failed of due development; that enervation of which we learn 
so much from Greek writers paralyzed the art impulses of the 
people, and they lacked the requisite energy to blend vigorously 
and radically the styles which they had borrowed, into a distinct- 
ive national expression. ‘Their love of fine clothing gave naked- 
ness a low signification among them, and it was thought improper 
to represent figures nude, while their religious ideas forbade the 
portrayal of the gods in human form. 

Among the nations of western Asia, the Phoenicians, being a 
mercantile people, confined themselves chiefly to industrial arts. 
hey had abundance of artisans, but few artists. In the scant re- 
mains of their architecture still preserved, Egyptian and Meso- 
potamian influences prevail. Stone images were exceedingly 
rare, figures being usually made of wood and covered with metal. 
Here symbolism produced misshapen and dwarfish forms, while 
their lascivious nature-worship destroyed the very root of all true 
art. Still less developed was the art of the Jews. Sculpture was 
discountenanced by the Mosaic law, and architecture was derived 
wholly from the Phoenicians and Egyptians. In the remains of 
the art of Asia Minor which have come down to us, there is seen 
the influence of the same causes which determined her political 
destiny. There was a fair degree of energy and originality; but 
the lack of a fixed centralizing power scattered the various ele- 
ments of art and destroyed the hope of a higher development. 
Their remains consist chiefly of tombs, of which many are rock- 
cut sepulchres with artistically sculptured fagades. ‘The latter are 
unique, having the general form of a gabled front, but without any 
definite architectural arrangement, and resemble vast tapestries 
stretched upon a frame. 

But while the nations of central and western Asia were thus 
mutually dependent in art, in the far East dwelt a vast people 
whose style was essentially original. ‘The great peninsula of India 
was shut out from the world by the icy Himalayas, the impassable 
waste of ocean, and the mighty Indus and Brahmaputra.  Civili- 
zation, ever following the course of great rivers, here early attain- 
ed a high development; and even in the twelfth century before 
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Christ, the sacred streams were lined with cities of vast wealth 
and magnificence. Under the tropical sun the soil flowered 
into an exuberant and majestic growth; vegetation ran riot; and 
nature bewilderingly displayed her most brilliant colors and her 
grandest forms. Under these conditions, the mind grew contem- 
plative and fond of luxurious ease; there arose a joyous and 
reverent study of nature—so rare in early times,—and a strong 
tendency to subtle and speculative thought. When Brahminism 
was overthrown, and the pure, sweet religion of Buddha arose, 
the rich Indian mind was stirred to an intense and restless spir- 
itual life. ‘The impulse to practical activity was slight, and the 
sublime conceptions, the tender emotions of the new religion, 
turned for expression to the marvellous powers of art. With the 
rise of Buddhism the art of India had its birth. 

The ceremonial of this religion introduces two principal forms 
of monumental design, that of the tope or dagop (of which the 
word “ pagoda” seems to be a corruption,) simple tomb-mounds 
containing the relics of Buddha and his disciples; and that of the 
vihara, the dwelling places of the priests. Following the example 
of Buddha, his priests sought for caves in the mountains where 
they might be secluded and dwell in pious contemplation. Gradu- 
ally these caves were artificially enlarged and decorated, until 
they became those grand monuments which display most vividly 
the subtle and wondrous charms of Indian architecture. 

The Buddhist temple-caves, however, are simple, when com- 
pared with the intricate labyrinths and exuberant decoration 
created by Brahminism, which vied with its rival in the field of art 
as in the hearts of the people. Thecave of Elephanta, is a splendid 
monument of this religion, but its grandest works are in the vicinity 
of Ellora, where the temples are often two stories in height, and at 
times the whole rocky ceiling has been removed, and the gorgeous 
sunlight illumines the magnificent gloom of the heart of the 
mountain. Here,in perplexing disorder, the entire walls are covered 
with wildly-fantastic Brahminical symbolisms; gigantic human 
figures, lions and elephants, and even composite beings partaking of 
the natureof each. The fruitfulness of Brahminism is displayed also 
in its multitude of pagodas, immense temple-groups enclosed 
with vast walls and supplying all the requirements of its intricate 
ritual. In all the varieties of Indian architecture, throughout all 
its periods, there are the same essential characteristics, an utter lack 
of unity,and a wild medley of fantastic lines and figures,—the direct 
result of the luxuriance of tropical nature. 

Hindoo sculpture, as well as architecture, has no other mission 
than the service of religion. Buddhism, aiming to destroy the 
polytheistic creed of Brahma, permitted at first no sculptured 
representation, save that of the figure of Buddha. The extrava- 
gant fancies of Brahminism, however, were in accord with the 
nature of the Indian mind. Buddhism soon fell under its charm, 
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and adopted many of its wildest creations. The strange vague- 
ness of Hindoo mythology is faithfully reflected in its sculpture. 
The diversities were not so much the mental creations of the 
people, as dim and blending shadows arising from their mystical 
speculations. In no other way than through art could these luxuri- 
ant dreams find expression. So manifold, yet indistinct, were the 
attributes of Deity, that only by a monstrous symbolism could they 
be portrayed to the senses; and thus the sculptures exhibit a 
confused mass of limbs and heads, of blended forms of man and 
beasts. These representations, carved in strong relief, cover the 
outside of the topes and pagodas, and fill every available space of 
the interior. Everythingis symbolic and allegorical, and an exuber- 
ant imagination riots and revels through all the animal and vege- 
table creations. Here, as in western Asia, notwithstanding an 
advance from strict formalism to delirious extravagance, sculpture 
displays a uniform character throughout the entire period. In 
some sculptures, confusion reigns unchecked ; as where six-armed 
Durga, mounted on a lion, rushes through a crowd of combatants 
to destroy a bull-headed demon. Yet many display a sweet and 
tender grace, and a delicate perception of nature. Lack of energy, 
womanly softness of expression, are characteristic of Indian 
sculpture. Its female forms are the most beautiful, and in the 
expression of dreamy and sensuous enjoyment it reaches its 
highest development. Wall-paintings, and, at a later period, 
miniature painting, were also extensively employed. ‘The colors 
are lively as the tints of surrounding nature; and in the depictions 
of idyllic scenes is found a sweet poetic feeling full of tenderness 
and grace. 

We have now witnessed the attainments and limitations of 
Eastern art: magnificent design and grandiose results, exuberant 
spirituality and grotesque expression, slavish formalism and riotous 
extravagances; nowhere the love of beauty for beauty’s sake, 
nowhere a pure and noble ideal. Art remained at all times a 
child, with the child’s vague dreams of grandeur and impotent 
reaching for the stars. ‘There nature was so beneficent as to fill 
the mind with tropical visions and give ample leisure for their 
expression; but so exuberant as to overwhelm and confuse the 
mental powers. Religion woke in every art the throbbings of a 
deep spiritual life, but paralyzed the arm that would essay a fit 
utterance of Deity. Finally, despotism provided wealth and 
incentive, but blighted in the bud the incipient blooming of a 
pure ideal The works of the East have but little claim to an 
universal significance, but small influence on the theme which 
underlies the glorious symphony of art. “Chinese, Judean, and 
Egyptian antiquities,” says Goethe, “are at the best but curi- 
osities ; it is well to make one’s self and the world acquainted with 
them; but they are of slight avail for moral or xwsthetic culture.” 
To see the child grow in wisdom and stature and in favor with 
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God and man,—to witness, under happier auspices, the glorious 
progress of art, we must turn to the land of art, of literature, and 
philosophy—to ancient Greece. 

From the womb of the East came the children of Hellas; but, 
as they crossed the Bosphorus, they left behind them the enervating 
suns of Asia, the overwhelming luxuriance of nature, the vast, 
paralyzing proportions of huge Himalayas, enormous rivers, 
limitless plains and deserts and shoreless oceans. ‘They escap- 
ed from the crushing incubus of despotism and entered a 
climate where, as Euripides says, “the cold of Winter is without 
rigor and the arrows of Phoebus do not wound,”—where “ Venus, 
drawing in her breath from the stream of the fair-flowing Cephisus, 
breathed over the country gentle, sweetly-wafted gales of air.” 
They found a country filled, in just proportions, with all the ele- 
ments of beauty—a net-work of mountains, grand without vastness, 
a soft and caressing sea of richest hues—* dazzling, wine-colored, 
violet-colored,” breaking the coasts into an endless variety of 
gleaming curves; an atmosphere of wonderful transparency ; and 
an open path to that individual and political. freedom which 
moulded all their future life and works. Under these happy con- 
ditions the rare germ which God implanted in this people began at 
once its marvellous development. 

Greek art is entirely original. With the exception of a few 
forms belonging to the archaic period, it exhibits no traces of 
oriental influence. ‘The earliest works show the taste, universal 
in primitive epochs, for the grand and monumental. ‘They are, 
for the most part, remains of castles, with walls constructed of 
stones so immense that the Greeks of a later period called them 
“Cyclopean.” ‘The Acropolis of Mycenz and the ‘Treasury of 
Atreus—the subjects of Schliemann’s recent search—are the 
best known examples. And over the gate of the former stands 
the famous lion-relief which is the oldest known prototype of 
an heraldic device with its supporters. 

When at the height of their development, the Greeks 
looked back upon these early monuments as the works of the 
Pelasgians, their forerunners, and dated the growth of their own 
art from the Dorian migration, or revolution, in the eleventh 
century before Christ. Of all Greek tribes, the Dorians possessed 
in the highest degree the sense of order and proportion, and 
a tendency to the dignified and the solemn. Side by side with 
them now flourished the lonians, richly gifted, versatile, remarka- 
bly susceptible to impressions. From the eager rivalry of these 
two races, from this double nature of Greek life,—possible only 
ina land of freedom,—arose all that has made Greece immortal 
in science, literature, and art. 

With the founding of the Greek republics, art became emanci- 
pated from the service of royalty; her hands were no longer em- 
ployed in building castles and: palaces, but in giving expression to 
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the highest idea of a free body politic; and thus untrammelled 
and inspired, she wrought out the genius of the people in the 
Grecian temple. In the entire form of this glorious structure, 
the Greeks perfectly expressed “the lofty grace of an unfettered 
mind, the conscious feeling of human dignity, and the cheerful 
sense of a noble worship,’—elements now met with for the first 
time in the history of the world. The ground plan is, with few 
variations, always the same—a rectangle, about twice as long as 
it is wide, with a colonnade all round (or always, at least, in the 
entrance end), and over the building, a gabled marble roof rests 
on an entablature, simply constructed, but rich in ornamentation. 
The feature which most broadly distinguishes this stone construc- 
tion from that of the eastern nations, is the perfectly scientific 
disposition of all its members. But the Greeks could not rest 
satisfied with this superiority alone; they invented a series of art 
forms, constituting the Doric and Ionic order, which beautifully 
indicated the nature of every member, and created, through skill- 
ful combinations, a perfect artistic organism. ‘The Doric style 
expresses the character of the race; it is simple, coherent, logical 
and noble. Through the column it expressed the genius of the 
Greek State, in which the general held sway over the particular, 
and the individual, while important in himself, was subordinated 
to the interests of the community. The pillar has no separate 
base, but rests directly upon the platform, which, from serving as 
a common base to the whole colonnade, was called the stylobate. 
It was short and strong, and in its swelling and tapering, as well as 
in its flutings, displayed the idea of aspiring and supporting 
power. Energy and sturdy solidity are apparent in every line. 
hroughout the entire temple the proportions are so simple, the 
dimensions so uniform, as to be restful to the eye; while the 
massive simplicity of the leading forms is relieved by the use of 
a few ornamental members. ‘The effect of the sculptured orna- 
ment was heightened by the use of bright colors, the members of 
the frieze—the triglyphs and metopes—being painted in blue, and 
in a rich brownish red; while the curved mouldings were decor- 
ated with a leaf ornament, the ceiling of the portico with red and 
gold stars on a blue ground, and the roof ornamentations with 
rich gilding and painting. But in the statement that only the 
upper parts of the temple were ever painted, while the pillars, 
walls and architrave sparkled in the unstained lustre of the bril- 
liant marble, Liibke is directly opposed by the teachings of 
Viollet-le-Duc Chis eminent writer, in a most fascinating dis- 
course on the construction of the Greek temple,* describes the 
manner in which the problem of light and shade was solved by 
the artist. Perceiving that a cylinder in strong light receives but 
one mass of light and one mass of shade, he fluted his pillar to 
recall the light in the shade and force it to move the column. 


* Discourses on Architecture, pp. 46-A8. 
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And when he saw that, under some conditions of light, the 
columns, although fluted, appeared at a certain distance as if not 
detached from the sides of the temple, he painted the walls be- 
hind the peristyle with brown or red, to absorb the light. 
Between the Doric and the Ionic styles there is an essential 
difference, both in the main forms and the details. Doric is 
manly, austere; Ionic, womanly and soft. The Ionic is more 
joyous, fuller of grace and tenderness. It is a freer, more ani- 
mated and capricious; while the members have a greater inde- 
pendence. While the Doric fills the eye by one grand, harmoni- 
ous mass, the Ionic attracts it to elegant details. In the column, 
the shaft is far more slender and graceful, the flutings are twenty- 
four instead of twenty, and divided by a narrow fillet, rather than 
by a sharp edge. The capitals, adorned with sculpture, are more 
important; and to offset this, the shaft, instead of rising abruptly 
from the stylobate, rests on a circular, fluted and moulded base. 
The capital, indeed, which is one of the most beautiful creations 
of Greek art, displays the greatest originality; and the graceful 
curving of its lines downwards expresses a passive yielding to the 
massive weight above, in direct contrast to the sturdy opposition 
of the Doric style. In all the members there are an equal richness, 
variety and independence. ‘The frieze, especially, discarding the 
triglyphs and metopes of the Doric order, is composed of a broad 
band of blocks of stone, often covered with figures of animals 
carved in relief. In Attica, the two orders coalesced and _ pro- 


duced a style which was called the Attic. In this the base of the 
column is much reduced; the shaft, though purely lonic, is jess 
slender, and the capital is more energetic and expressive. Ata 


later period still another combination, more playful and vivacious, 
produced the Corinthian order. The main features are Ionic, but 
the capital is wholly new and original, its general characteristic 
being the slender cup-like form. It is ornamented with several 
rows of leaves—usually the acanthus—-curving outward, and, un- 
like the Ionic, presents the same appearance from every point of 
view. The elegance and even luxuriousness of this style gave it 
great popularity at a later period, when the Greek spirit was 
losing its ancient purity. 

A remarkable feature in Greek architecture is the boldness with 
which the artist discarded, when necessary, the laws of symmetry ; 
yet this was done with so subtle a skill, that not only was the 
desired increase of strength obtained, but the result was even 
more pleasing to the eye. And not only was symmetry sacrificed 
to details, as when the diameter of the isolated corner column 
was increased, because of the heavier weight, and the distance 
between that and the next column lessened, but in his general 
compositions, also, the architect recognized the fact that sym- 
metry is but a handmaid, while truth is the queen. This is most 
vividly seen in the Erectheium of the Acropolis at Athens—a 
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structure of which every line, and even every ornament was de- 
termined solely by the nature of the ground and the peculiar re- 
ligious requirements of the edifice. Its three porticos were on 
different levels ; and the south portico even had caryatides in place 
of columns, to avoid confusion with the majestic peristyle of the 
neighboring Parthenon. “Not even in Gothic architecture,” 
says Viollet-le-Duc, “which is regarded as especially indepen- 
dent of the laws of symmetry, can a single monument be found 
more apparently capricious, or, to use a modern phrase, more 
picturesque than this.” In nearly every Greek city the temple 
stood on the Ac ropolis, where every one of its beautiful lines, 
from the base upwards, gleamed clearly against the brilliant sky ; 
and the Acropolis at Athens held the ripest fruit of the Greek 
genius. On this hill blazed the beacon-light that has guided the 
reverent artist in all past times, and will guide him in all time to 
come. And yet as Viollet-le-Duc so ably maintains, Greek art is 
to be studied, not imitated. ‘The Parthenon is a crown of glory 
to Athens; but amid the fog and beneath the skies of the north, 
it would be a barbarism. Greek art is not art absolutely, but from 
it all the principles of absolute art can be deduced. A reverent 
study of the Greek spirit will restrain every artist from building 
a Greek temple, except under similar conditions of climate and 
atmosphere; but it will teach him to apply the profound prin- 
( iples which the Greeks established to the nature of the require- 
ments under which his work must be constructed. 

With no people has the transition from architecture to sculp- 
ture been so natural as among the Greeks. Not only was the 
character of their temple-art thoroughly plastic, but their archi- 
tecture was actually based on the proportions and outlines of the 
human body. With them the ideal man was in all things the 
standard. In him concentrated all the elements of beauty, and the 
highest that art could do was to express his perfection in some other 
form. ‘The Egyptians, as afterwards the Romans and the archi- 
tects of the Middle Ages, imitated vegetable forms in the pro- 
files of their architecture, and reproduced in their capitals the 
shapes of fruits and flowers; but the Greeks, in their curves, 


copied the outlines of the mus« les, espec lally when in a state of 
tension. It is not, therefore, surprising, that among them sculp- 
ture obtained acertain degree of excellence, even earlier than 
architecture. 


Nor are the causes hard to discover, which finally placed sculp- 
ture at the head of Greek art, and Greek sculpture above the art 
of all times and peoples. The inner reason ts the nature of the 
Greek character, which held the mental and the physical qualities 
ia perfect balance lhe body was as sacred as the soul, and its 
training elicited as much care and devotion. ‘The title of “ noble 
and good " was bestowed only on him who had attained perfec- 
tion in gymnastic exercises, as well as in artistic expression. Even 
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in Homer the manly games fill an important place; but the gymna- 
sium did not attain its high and universal honor until after the 
irruption of the Dorians. Rude, hardy, warriors, they loved and 
revered all bodily skill and power; and in Sparta, their chief seat, 
they made the gymnasium the first institution of the State. Feeble 
and deformed babes were destroyed ; children of terder years were 
put to the practice of arms, forced to go barefoot and to wear the 
same dress in Winter as in Summer. Not only were strength and 
endurance established, but there were special exercises to make 
the body supple. Girls also had their gymnasia, and exercised nude 
like their brothers. Marriage and all the circumstances for beget- 
ting children were regulated by the State, and unsuitable husbands 
were forced to give over their wives to young, athletic, and valiant 
men. Everything was done to improve men, as men now-a-days 
improve a breed of horses; and Xenophon displays the results 
when he says that “ the Spartans are the healthiest of the Greeks, 
and among them are found the finest men and handsomest women 
in Greece.”’ Athens soon borrowed from Sparta; but among her 
refined population the more vulgar and muscular characteristics of 
the gymnasium were dropped, while mind and body entered upon 
an even-handed contest. But none of the vigor was relaxed. ‘The 
lists at Olympia could be entered only after ten consecutive months 
of strenuous preparation.* 

The natural outgrowth of all this was a degree of physical 
beauty never attained by any other people. ‘There was, indeed, 
a noble foundation on which to build, for beauty was the natural 
birthright of every Greek. Still, its was to the training of the 
gymnasia that its remarkable development was due. Having thus 
an abundance of noble models, the Greeks were led to copy them 
by their passionate love of beauty. In Arcadia there were public 
contests of beauty between women, and at Athens the most pro- 
minent parts in all the great religious ceremonies were allotted to 
the handsomest men. Women who possessed this hightest gift of 
the gods felt no hesitation in displaying it. Prudery was unknown. 
Modesty, in the modern sense, had no existence. No Hebrew 
mother ever longed for maternity more passionately than did the 
Grecian women for beauty in their offspring. ‘They even placed in 
theirsleeping rooms statues of the gods, that the constant contempla- 





*It may be observed that the most advanced Greek was not, at this 
period, embarrassed by the dual conception of body and soul. To him man 
was a unity ; and if it was conceded that he possessed two natures, the per- 
fection of one pre-supposed the perfection of the other. Hence the unique 
prayer of Juvenal: Mens sana in corpore sano, The error of the pioneers of 
the new Faith consists in reducing to practice an idea of soul-life, apart and 
distinct from the body, which the Greeks properly regarded as an abstrac- 
tion. “ First the natural, then the spiritual,” is the order of nature ; and it 
is as absurd to expect the full bloom of mentality to develop in a diseased 
or infirm body, as it is to look for perfect fruit on a crabbed or dwarfed vine. 
Modern life has not yet overcome the mental deterioration produced by 
mortifying the body in order to prepare the soul for heaven.—Ep. REVIEW. 
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tion of noble forms might mould the yet unborn limbs. Dress, 
too, was exceedingly simple, allowing all the suppleness and dignity 
of the body to appear in all its soft and grand outlines, in all its grace 
and manliness of bearing. 

The estimation in which the athlete was held led to the early 
use of commemorative statues, formed in the likeness of the 
victor, and erected by the State to his honor, during his own life 
time; while the desire to obtain this reward, again produced a 
more universal and intense struggle for the development of the 
physique. ‘There was also a deep and inborn reverence for 
statues among the Greeks; for the oldest figures of the gods were 
said to have fallen from heaven, and every sacred image was 
believed to be filled with the godhead which it was created to 
honor. ‘To all these causes of the superiority of Greek sculpture 
must be added the deep and powerful influence of the religious 
sentiment. ‘The earliest statues were images of the gods, and thus 
the origin of the art was ideal. The lively and vivid, the graceful 
and grand conceptions of divinity—all struggled for expression 
beneath the hand of the master. Everything trivial and individual 
was thrust aside; only sublime and universal characteristics could 
enter into the form of godhead, and thus a standard type was soon 
established. Asin Greek life, so in its statuary,—the mental was 
not allowed to dominate the physical. Even at the period of its 
highest development, Greek sculpture never withdraws the atten- 
tion from the movements and attitudes of the body to the emo- 
tional or intellectual expression of the face. The same principle 
is observed in the head itself; the countenance is a common, 
universal type,—one general character is expressed,—the perfect 
balance of intellectual and sensuous life. 

Emanating from religious ideas, Greek sculpture found its 
proper home in the temple. Here it passed through all the stages 
of its growth, from the rude idol, the painted wooden image dress- 
ed like a puppet, to the sublime creations in marble, in gold, in 
ivory and precious gems. ‘These latter works consisted of a core 
of wood, overlaid with gold for the drapery and ivory for the nude 
parts, while the eyes were sometimes formed of silver and pre- 
cious stones. When white marble had supplanted all other mate- 
rials, polychromatic decoration was freely applied, the whole attire 
being sometimes colored, the weapons, and even the hair, gilded, 
and the hem of the garments adorned with costly gems. Besides 
these simple figures of the gods, the temple was richly adorned 
with plastic ornamentation. On the pediment were groups of 
statues, and the frieze was covered with compositions in relief. 
‘The human form was here shown in noble repose, or in the freest 
activity, but always without extravagance of expression; while 
the disposition of the masses was such as to display the full har- 
mony of the architectural organism. Indeed, in the temple, sculp- 
ture was always subordinate to architecture ; it was never allowed 
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to alter an architectural profile or outline. “It is never attach- 
ed,” says Viollet-le-Duc, “ but as a light embroidery where slight 
projections cannot destroy the sweep of the lines."””. The growth 
of this principle of Greek sculpture, and its modifications in the 
different epochs, can be seen by a brief historical review. 

The origin of art among the Greeks was as simple as in all 
other lands. ‘Their divinities were first represented by rude 
stone pillars; their heads were set upon these stones, thus early 
displaying originality in the production of a figure. Later, the up- 
per part of the figure was represented; and at length Dedalus, 
as it is said, divided the lower part in the shape of legs. It was 
not, however, until the fiftieth Olympiad, that sculpture attained 
a noteworthy degree of development. At this time two Cretans, 
Dipzenus and Scyllis, founded in that island a school of art, and 
produced works of genius, many of them being chryselephantine. 
The reliefs of this period, as seen by those taken from the temples 
at Assos and Selinus, were heavy, stiff, severe, archaic in every 
way; but the native Greek instinct of sprightliness and freedom 
in composition appear even in these. In Greece proper, sculp- 
ture is found more developed, but still the style is stiff and awk- 
ward. In Asia Minor, Ionic art was farther advanced ; the relief 
discovered at Xanthus exhibiting elegance in the arrangement of 
hair and drapery. Indeed, there were thus early various art 
schools throughout Greece, each marked by special peculiarities. 
The famous groups from the temple of Minerva, at A°gina, belong 
to this epoch (500-480 B. C.), and the figures display a high de- 
gree of scientific knowledge and masterly skill. The expression 
of vigor, rather than beauty, however, is the artist’s design, and 
idealism yet slumbers. The transition to the second epoch,— 
“the period of art’s highest prime ’—was effected by masters who 
worked chiefly in bronze, and who possessed a wider range of 
subjects and far greater freedom and delicacy of treatment. 
Greatest among these was Myron, whose Disk-thrower is a uni- 
versal favorite. ‘The characteristics of this period are great vigor 
of action but want of grace; hard, sharp contours ; much elegance 
in the treatment of drapery; and parallelism and symmetry in the 
grouping of figures. 

The second epoch began with the wonderful intellectual and 
artistic activity that followed the Persian wars. Conflict with the 
barbarians had aroused all the distinctive Helenic traits, and given 
them an irresistible impulse towards development. Athens be- 
came the representative of Greek life; gratitude to the gods, 
reverence, ideal passion, the consciousness of independence and 
dignity,—all sought expression at the capital. Pericles, lofty, 
broad-minded, found Phidias to help him do honor to his country 
and his country’s gods. ‘Thesplendid structures which Pericles 
reared on the Acropolis grew to perfection beneath the eye and 
hand of Phidias. His were the sculptured ornaments of the Par- 
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thenon, and the famous statue of the goddess herself. This figure 
was about forty feet high, wooden, and covered with plates of 
gold and ivory, the gold alone being worth over half a million of 
dollars. The nude parts were of ivory, the eyes of precious 
stones, and the drapery, hair and weapons of gold. In his old 
age Phidias executed another colossal chryselephantine work— 
the statue of Jupiter at Olympia. The figure was majestic, sub- 
lime; the throne was a dazzling display of the richest and most 
varied art. The character of the head is seen from a later copy, 
the colossal marble bust in the Vatican. No work of antiquity 
was held in greater esteem; and it is related that Phidias, on the 
completion of the statue implored the god for a sign of his ap- 
proval, when suddenly, through the open roof a bolt descended 
and struck the temple floor. ‘The sublimity of conception which 
this artist displayed in his statues was united, in the Parthenon 
sculptures, with an inexhaustible creative fancy, and an incom- 
parable skill in overcomingall difficulties. ‘The shattered remains 
of the statue-groups exhibit absolutely unequalled grandeur of 
conception, nobility of action and beauty of form; human figures 
have been made instinct with divinity. 

In the sculptures of the frieze the laws of relief-represen- 
tation find their freest development. ‘The figures in the slight 
relief, exhibit the utmost fidelity to nature, yet are ideal to 
the highest degree They range in expression from solemn 
repose to fierce struggle; but whether the stately bloom of 
the Attic maidens, following the pallium with noble and 
serious air, or the sturdy Athenian youths curbing their wild 
steeds, all exhibit the same ease and freedom of style, the same 
care and tenderness in execution. ‘This was the era of the sub- 
lime in art, and its spirit is nowhere better seen than in the well- 
known “ Venus of Milo,” where the goddess has not yet become 
human, where severity has become unapproachable majesty, and 
beauty has not yet been softened into grace and mildness. 

he Peloponnesian war wrought a great change in Greek art. 
rhe alliance of the States being destroyed, the Athenian school 
found no longer any bond with the Peloponnesian and other 
artists; while at Athens itself art suffered equally with poli- 
tics. A completely new life arose,—new conceptions and emo- 
tions. The calm and sublime majesty of Greece passed away, 
and in its place sensuality and passion, the pursuit of enjoyment 
and the craving for violent excitement, came in like a flood. The 
new school of art was so different from the preceding, that in 
no way but in point of time can it be said to be its successor. 
The intense emotional spirit of the age sought expression in 
sculpture, and the deities were no longer grand, awe-inspiring, 
but soft, warm, tender, human, clothed with the passion of love. 
Art now forsook the portrayal simply of victory and defeat; in- 
tellectual, emotional activity was expressed. As a natural con- 
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sequence, the material, too, was changed; bronze, gold and ivory 
were rejected. Marble, capable of reproducing voluptuous out- 
lines, and the softer, finer shades of expression, came into univer- 
sal use. The State, moreover, no longer erected monumental 
works. Statues were made chiefly for private citizens, and art 
speedily felt the influences of individual taste. 

The first great master of this epoch is Scopas, whose promi- 
nence lay chiefly in the marvellous power with which he repro- 
duced the tenderness of pathos and the storm of passion. His 
favorite themes were from the cycles of Bacchus and Aphrodite, 
and these he treated with a freedom and abandonment hitherto 
unknown. ‘The second leader of the new school is Praxiteles. 
Having similar tendencies with Scopas, he was yet distinguished 
from him by greater versatility and exuberance of creative fancy. 
The range of his subjects was complete, but his favorites were 
female and youthful forms, especially Aphrodite and Eros. His 
Cnidian Aphrodite was as highly esteemed by the ancients as by 
us, for Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, offered the Cnidians the pay- 
ment of their whole State debt in exchange for the statue. Innu- 
merable copies of this work have made the world aware of the 
voluptuousness of his style, which is also well seen in the 
exquisite figure of a satyr set up at Megara. Unsurpassed in 
beauty of form and delicacy of execution, these wonderful works 
are wholly wanting in the godlike majesty of the preceding age. 
The Venus of Milo is a goddess who knows not love; the Venus 
of Cnidus is a woman, yearning for the embrace of mortals. The 
difference between these epochs is again forcibly manifest in 
the fact that Praxiteles seldom executed athletes and heroes. 
But while the character of the Attic School had so depart- 
ed from the old traditions, the art of the Peloponnesus still ad- 
hered to its realistic tendencies. Elegance was here combined 
with vigor, vivacity and sturdy energy. Lysippus, its great master 
worked only in bronze, and was so prolific that he is said to have 
executed fifteen hundred works. His Apoxyomenos, an athlete 
cleansing himself from the dust of the contest, admirably dis- 
plays the characteristics of the second school and its leader. 

Noble as are the works of that period, the decadence of Greek 
art had already begun. The next epoch,—from the death of 
Alexander to the conquest of Greece by the Romans,—saw its 
gradual downfall. By the conquests of the great Macedonian, 
Greek art was spread over the Orient; but it became tainted with 
Eastern feeling, and lost in concentration, purity, and indepen- 
dence. ‘The republics of Hellas were dismembered and harassed. 
Art could no longer serve the State, and fell into the hands of 
rulers who demanded only brilliant conceptions and mere skill of 
workmanship. Yet great works were produced even now,—the 
chief characteristics of which are morbidly heightened passion 
and a picturesque composition. The school of Rhodes—which 
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was now the chief of the Greek States—was rather a continuation 
of the Peloponnesian, and its master-piece is the famous group of 
the Laocéon, executed by Agesandros, Athenodorus and Polydo- 
rus. It is full of pathos and honor; but morbid in tone, and 
incapable of producing an elevating impression. Nowhere, how- 
ever, is the complete contrast between this and the Phidian era 
so plainly seen as in that production of the school of Pergamus 
—the Dying Gladiator. All is bitterly, terribly realistic. Every- 
thing is sharply individualized, nothing is ideal. But, notwith- 
standing the great defects of this era, it produced one of the most 
famous works of all antiquity—that Apollo Belvedere which is 
so universally known and admired. Much of the old majesty is 
here seen, but brilliancy is its chief characteristic, and it is 
marred by a tendency to a theatrical expression. In distinction 
from the ancient traditions, also, the countenance is made exceed- 
ingly expressive, being proud, animated and indignant. 

The glory of Greek art had departed. Architecture, no longer 
devoted to the service of the gods, was employed in building 
luxurious dwellings and gigantic ships. Sculpture, also, served 
private masters, whose capricious taste had little in common with 
the grand spirit of ancient times; and painting—of which we do 
not speak, since not one of its master-pieces remains to us—was 
confined to frescoes and the decoration of vases. Some of these 
latter, indeed, are of exquisite beauty, and prove the wonderful 


versatility of Greek art; but even these are, for the most part, 
found in Italy, whither we must now turn to witness a widely 
different artistic spirit and development. 


Che southern portion of this peninsula,—which bears so many 
resemblances to that of Hellas—was colonized &t a very early 
date by the Grecians, who established their art in the new land 
and were constantly moved by the impulses of the mother-country 
with which they were in close communication. But in central 
Italy there dwelt a people unique, whose origin to this day baffles 
the search of scholars, and whose final disappearance it is as im- 
possible to trace. But while the Etruscans left no impression on 
political institutions and literature, their art-works are too impor- 
tant to be passed in silence. They were an energetic, industrious 
people, with a bold and lofty spirit; but their nature was 
gloomy, and their religion a dark and troubled superstition. 
Neither the sublimity nor the joyousness of Greek art could be 
expected here. All their work was intensely realistic, and what 
they had borrowed from the Greeks lost all its ideality under 
their misapplication. ‘The style of their temple-architecture was 
adopted by the Romans in the early period of their history ; 
but the greatest influence of Etruscan art upon the world arises 
from its discovery of the arch. In the gates to their walled cities, 
the artificial arch is for the first time seen. Modelling in clay, 
bronze-casting, sculpture in marble, were all practised among the 
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Etruscans, but all alike show a crude, rigid style, into which the 
breath of a free inspiration had never entered. There is also 
in it a tendency toward picturesque conception; and thus we 
find that, of all the arts, painting was cultivated with the most 
partiality. These works are found in the numerous underground 
sepulchres, and are simple colored outline sketches, portraying in 
a lively but loose manner the pleasures of life, or the fortunes of 
the soul after death. Etruscan talent is shown to much better 
advantage in weapons, armor, ornaments and jewelry. Some 
of the engraved work on the backs of hand-mirrors is exquisite in 
design and execution. But the sombre and severe spirit of the 
Etruscan nation lacked the free creative fancy of the Greeks, from 
whom it finally borrowed all that is elegant and attractive in its 
art. 

Etruria, however, gave the first impulse to art among the Ro- 
mans. This wonderful people, though nearly related to the Greeks, 
differed so widely from them as to be utterly antagonistic. The 
leading principle among the Greeks was art; among the Romans 
it was politics. “ The Greeks conquered the world by beauty, 
the Romans by state-craft.” Among these hard, stern natures 
idealism found no genial soil; they were thoroughly and intensely 
realistic. ‘They had none of the lively, playful spirit of the Greeks. 
Life had for them a serious aspect, and they were above all things 
practical. Even the artistic impulse seems to have been wanting to 
them ; for they had in the beginning no arts of their own—unlike 
all other nations of antiquity,—and as they appropriated the arts of 
the nations which they gradually conquered, they used them merely 
as the rich veneering of their own practical work. ‘The division of 
the people into the aristocracy and the plebeians forbade, indeed, 
allculture of thearts. ‘he former was devoted to political intrigues 
and the gaining of wealth; the latter were sunk in ignorance and 
barbarism. Greek unity was displayed in art; Roman unity, in 
political economy. Art, therefore, was, with Romans a fashion, 
not a necessity. It was an article of luxury, not the food of the 
people ; and thus was used to adorn wealth and to glorify power. 
So architecture, being especially adapted to this end, was the art 
in which the Romans produced most that was original and indi- 
vidual,—the art in which the national character was most freely 
and vividly expressed. Accordingly, we find that grandeur of 
design, readiness of adaptation to practical exigencies, and remark- 
able purity of execution, are the invariable characteristics of all 
Roman monuments. 

In their architecture, too, appears most plainly the eclectic 
tendency of the Romans. ‘The earliest monuments were erected after 
the models of the Etruscans, from whom they derived the round 
arch ; while from Campania they obtained the general arrangement 
of their sacred edifices, and the Greek orders. Afterwards, 
Etruscan influence wholly disappeared, leaving nothing but the 
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arch; while the ac eptance of the Greek form became universal. 
But the use of the arch, as developed and perfected by the Romans, 
produced a wonderful growth in architecture, and enabled these 
world- onquerors to solve problems more magnific ent and varied 
than have ever before or since confronted the genius of constructive 
talent. Here we find the germ of what Is grandest in modern archi- 
tecture; for, besides the common cylindrical arch, the Romans 
invented the cross-chaped vault—where two cylindrical arches 
cross each other at right angles,—as the majestic, aspiring 
rotunda. The whole system, however, was thus far plain and 
severe; and so it would have remained, had it not borrowed from 
the Greeks an element of ornamentation. Discarding Greek 
honesty in art,—which determined that every ornament should 
have a just raison d’étre,—the Romans covered their vaulted 
ceilings with stucco, moulded, painted, and gilded. And, because 
their buildings were vast, they added the Greek columns,— 
which, designed only for use in the simple post-and-lintel con- 
struction, were entirely out of place beneath lofty arches and 
spacious vaults. The misapplication of Greek art was made com- 
plete by placing all around the walls a row of half-columns, which 
had the appearance of being stuck on. For this purpose the 
Corinthian order was chiefly used; and under this new treatment 
it gradually bloomed into that gorgeousness by which it is now 
almost exclusively known, till at length a new variety was pro- 
duced,—the Composite or Roman capital, “in which the unwieldy 
magnificence of a coarser form of the Ionic « ipital crowns the 
two rows of daintly-curved acanthus-leaves. ”’ 

But while the importance of Roman architecture lies in the 
association of the column with the arch, and while its defects are 
numerous and glaring, its excellences are also great and its nature 
was admirably adapted to vast and serviceable structures,—to 
bridges, aqueduc ts, walls, pala es—to the circus,the bath, and the 
theatre. Its monuments are innumerable, and cover the entire 
territory of the ancient world. ‘The first temple of importance in 
the Greek manner was built after the Macedonian campaign of 
Metellus; and from this period, too, dates the splendid growth of 
the basilica. While the republic was perishing amid the fierce 
struggle s for individual sovereignty, there arose series of works 
of such magnificence as foretold the speedy coming of the Empire ; 
and with the opening of the Augustan period, Roman architecture 
reached its culminating glory. With the death of Augustus, 
art began to decline; but the unearthed mansions of Pompeii 
show that in domestic structures, at least, it yet retained its mag- 
nificence. Under the Flavians, it entered upon a second brilliant 
era, which even surpassed the first in the vastness and splendor 
of its results. ‘he very names of these works,—Colosseum, Arch 
of Titus, Arch of Trajan, Baths of Caracalla, Temple of the Sun 

overwhelm the mind with the grandeur of the old Roman world. 
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But with Constantine, true ancient art entered its closing period. 
His Basilica, vast and vigorous as was its conception, shows unmis- 
takable signs of deterioration ; while the memorial monument of 
his daughter Constantia,—the last of the antique domed structures, 
not only displayed the downfall of ancient art, but are prophetic of 
that which arose from its ruins. 

The age of Augustus was the most glorious period of Roman 
sculpture as well as of its architecture. After the subjugation of 
the Greeks, their art passed, with the artists, into the hands of the 
conquerors. ‘Their political life was destroyed, but the inborn 
genius of the Hellenic race still survived. ‘The wealth and splen- 
dor of Rome aroused the art-nature of the Greeks to new life, 
and, as the impulse came from the luxury of the upper classes, 
the tendency of sculpture corresponded to the new conditions. 
Art no longer created new conceptions, but devoted itself to 
a free reproduction of all famous works, and in this attained a 
perfection of execution which nothing can ever surpass. But just 
here lies the reason why Roman sculpture is of little moment in 
an argument concerning the development of art through the ages. 
Its genius was not Roman, nor new; it was antique and Attic. 
The famous Venus de Medici is but an echo of Praxiteles, and 
the Borghese Gladiator but the final result of the tendency of the 
school of Pergamus. Under Hadrian, idealistic sculpture received 
anew impulse; but its works display only imitative talent, and 
their extreme polish degenerates into soullessness. ‘The most 
Roman feature of sculpture at this time is the prevalence of por- 
traiture. Never before had this been carried to such an extent, 
and the Hellenistic idealism was wholly cast aside for faithfulness 
to the original, even in the drapery and warlike paraphernalia. 
The difference between the Roman and Greek dress was another 
cause of the great gulf between these portrait-statues and the old 
figures of the Olympian athletes. ‘The best of these Roman 
works is the marble statue of Augustus found near Rome in 
1863, unsurpassed for noble conception and delicacy of execu- 
tion. Roman relievos are as minute in detail, as faithful to life 
as the Oriental, while a reminiscence of Greek beauty saves them 
from utter realism, and renders them peculiarly attractive. 

It is natural to search among the Romans for the forerunners 
of the great Italian masters of painting, since it would seem that 
this nation must have had an inborn genius for the art; but the 
search is far from being successful. We have seen that painting 
flourished even among the early Etruscans, but at the most 
flourishing period of Roman painting, no works were produced 
which could rival those of Zeuxis and Apelles. Yet there is 
found no lack of Romans who were prominent as painters, and 
the walls of Pompeii and Herculaneum are covered with pictures 
which display a charming spirit and great skill in the use of color. 
But the most important of these are copies of the famous Grecian 
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masterpieces, telling anew the beautiful and glorious myths of the 
antique world. 

Originality, indeed—the power of creating— had now forsaken 
expiring Paganism. All living study of nature had disappeared. 
Before the light of the new religion, pure and intense—though 
casting as yet but uncouth shadows on the back ground of art— 
the spirit of the ancient world was quickly fading away. ‘The 
removal of the seat of empire to the Byzantium struck also a severe 
blow to Italy, where ancient art now struggled but feebly. But 
more than all these external causes of the decline of art, was the 
inward exhaustion of the human mind, the complete destruction 
of that spiritual world from which art itself had sprung. Great 
Pan is dead and Christ is risen! The cycle of an era had been 
completed, and another was about to begin. 

Christianity, for a long time, had no influence on the arts. 
The intense emotions it aroused in the hearts of its followers 
naturally sought expression through art, but while yet it suf- 
fered persecution this expression remained private and concealed. 
The lowly condition and dangerous situation of the early con- 
verts, moreover, forbade all free development of the art-impulse; 
and thus the youthful, vigorous ideas of Christianity were forced 
to clothe themselves in the robes of ancient, dying art. It was 
thus that the lively germ of the new religion, sown in the rich 
mould of Paganism, absorbed in itself all that was nourishing in 
the antique spirit, and blossomed at last into the glorious flower 
of true medieval art. 

Forced to live long in darkness, its first architectural monu- 
ments are those vast underground burial places—the catacombs 
of Naples and Rome. In their blind groping for more room, 
their labyrinthine intricacies, their irregular plan and _ insig- 
nificant burial niches, these gloomy corridors display an 
almost utter lack of ar: and form. But when the new 
Church became recognized by the State, and was allowed 
to emerge from its hiding places and stand beside the effete 
religions of the past, it began at once to develop an archi- 
tecture expressive of its pee uliar ritual and_ beliefs. Yet, 
notwithstanding the novelty of its requirements, it could not free 
itself from the tyranny of the old established method of construc- 
tion. In some cases, indeed, Pagan temples were converted into 


churches by receiving the necessary alterations, as happened with 


the Pantheon; but the gulf between the requirements of the new 
religion and of the old was too wide to be often spanned so 
easily. The celebration of the eucharistic feast by the whole 
congregation demanded a spacious enclosure, from every part of 
which the altar should be visible; and to satisfy this and other 
needs the early Christian basilica arose. Notwithstanding the 
warm dispute regarding the origin of these Christian structures, 
it seems evident that they were suggested by the noble antique 
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basilicas, and perhaps also by the basilica-like halls in private 
dwellings, where the first congregations secretly met for worship. 
They show one of the many ways in which Christian architects 
freely transformed and remodelled the old styles to suit the new 
purpose. Alterations, neither many nor great, were yet so skil- 
fully devised that an edifice arose essentially new, able to fulfil 
all ritual requirements, and embodying, in an impressive manner, 
its ideal aim in grand proportions. ‘The parallel lines of far reach- 
ing columns irresistibly attract the eyes to the central point where 
the altar sustains the divine emblems; while overhead, on the 
lofty arch, hover the forms of Christ and the Apostles. An essential 
feature, growing from the needs of a young and vigorous Church, 
is the adaptability to expansion; for the ground plan was such that 
it could be indefinitely extended without marring the symmetry. 

The art-types employed in these new creations were lavishly 
drawn from the antique. The magnificent temples, now falling 
to-day, were plundered of precious spoils for the beautifying of 
the Christian basilicas. ‘The utmost license was shown in apply- 
ing these acquisitions. Shafts too long were cut off; if too short, 
they received higher bases and capitals; and the capitals them- 
selves exhibited, in the same colonnade, every conceivable varia- 
tion of the Corinthian, lonian and Composite styles. Under such 
treatment, all the ancient laws and proportions disappeared; but 
in this seemingly reckless eclecticism, the new religion was but ap- 
plying to art the spirit of its divine mission in the world. Still 
there were strenuous efforts made, even at an early date, to attain 
a more artistic development of the Christian idea; and, while ar- 
chitecture had its feet among the ruins of the past, the paint- 
ings which lavishly covered the vaulting of the apse and the walls 
of the triumphal arch expressed, in an original and definite man- 
ner, the new-born conceptions and beliefs. At Ravenna, architec- 
ture displayed a freer and broader spirit in the lands of the Ostro- 
goths; but a new power was rapidly arising, and the church of 
San Vitale, completed after that town became subject to the 
Greek Emperor, shows in the splendor and perplexing richness of 
its adornments, the effeminate tendency of Byzantine art. 

It was but natural that the new art should find its richest 
bloom among the Greeks. While the Latin Church plodded on 
in much of the old sturdy Roman spirit, the Greeks, at Byzantium, 
with their peculiar sensitiveness to religious ideas, enthusiastically 
developed the tendencies of the new religion and gave to Christian- 
ity its first direct influence upon art. While the West fell into 
the hands of barbarians and entered upon centuries of the pro- 
foundest darkness, the wealth and splendor of the Eastern empire, 
ded by the degenerate, but still creative genius of its Greek 
ubjects, built up a Christian art, royal in magnificence but oriental 
in style. In architecture, the Roman orders were abandoned, the 
column was made to support arches instead of lintels, and the 
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Corinthian and Composite capitals were cast aside. The old 
Roman rotunda now acquired vast dimensions, and was support- 
ed at four points by means of pendentives. Byzantine art aimed 
at surprising effects, and its grandiose structures were elaborately 
carved with luxurious and ézarre decorations. ‘The pure, earnest 
spirit of Christianity became soon overlaid with the pomposity of 
oriental ceremonial; the voluptuousness of the East, the disputa- 
tious spirit of the Greeks, destroyed its vitality, and Christian life 
at Byzantium became dry and insipid. The splendid reign of 
Justinian, in the sixth century, marks the height of Byzantine de- 
velopment. But after that no new thought or impulse stirred the 
torpid blood of the Eastern empire. 

In the West, the northern nations, now come into the fore- 
ground of history and forming new States, felt their free and 
mighty spirit seeking an expression in art. Charlemagne, the 
standard-bearer of the new civilization, was the first who under- 
took to revive, among his uncouth followers, the traditions of the 
antique world. But he was far removed, both as to time and 
place, from the sources of ancient art; while he possessed no 
worthy materials or competent artists. ‘The art works of the 
Germanic peoples of this period are, consequently, but copies of 
Roman style, sometimes showing Byzantine influence, and often 
displaying a barbarous misapprehension of its modes. 

While early Christian art thus blunderingly felt its way toward 
the development of a distinctive architecture, and long de- 
barred itself, with religious horror, from the use of sculpture, it 
soon found in the realm of painting a more vigorous expression of 
the Christian idea, a more complete freedom from the shackles of 
Pagan tradition. Here the tendency to the worship of the body 
was less strong, while the emotions of the soul could find a freer 
expression ; and thus it is in painting, that the art of early Chris- 
tian times shapes itself in the most original, characteristic and 
unfettered form. At first, indeed, the treatment of color and 
style of drawing, as seen in the wall-paintings in the catacombs, 
followed closely the heathen prototype; but even here the motive 
is entirely different, and Pagan forms are supplanted by Christian 
symbols. Occasionally, however, the creations of Pagan myth- 
ology became the subjects of Christian representation,—Cupid and 
Psyche are found among these pictures, and Christ is even 
figured as Orpheus, for Hewas to tame the savage world by the 
sweetness of his life. The paintings of the third century have an 
air of deep spirituality and hallowed tranquillity; but Christian 
vigor soon grew dissatisfied, and in the fifth century this peace- 
ful symbolic form of expression gave place to a more forcible 
conception of personality. Sternness now often supplanted mild- 
ness. The favorite figure of the Good Shepherd became a grand 
and awful Christ ; and, although artistic knowledge constantly grew 
less, and technical execution poorer, the spiritual power of these 
pictures steadily displayed a deeper and more intense expression. 
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GrorGce Wuirerie_p, born with a restless and ambitious na- 
ture, was one of those men who, whether for good or evil, are 
generally destined to influence more or less the society of the age 
they livein. He had a large egotism and a strong liking for the 
distinctions and approbations of the world--feelings and features 
of character which are not at all inconsistent with a praiseworthy 
respect for human society, and without which perhaps his own 
disposition might have been considered too harsh and ascetic. 
For Whitefield was a religionist of the severe, Calvinistic order; 
one who professionally regarded the nature of his fellow creatures 
as a lamentable mixture of the beast and the devil, and who 
“walked with God” as he would walk beside some terrible task- 
master, ready at a moment’s notice, to plunge him into torment 
unspeakable, and righteously deserved. His turn of mind was 
that of the terror-goaded old Christian hermits of Asia Minor or 
the Thebaid, and he would have been as intolerable and unfit for 
general society as any of them but for the influence of a later and 
better age. “Time, the corrector,” warned him that the world 
would have “no more of that;’’ and therefore, instead of being a 
savage in a hair shirt, he was an enthusiast in a gown and cas- 
sock ; one who, for the rest, loved the crowding of his fellow-men, 
and rejoi ed to see the influence he could exercise over theirnatures, 
“half devlish, half beastly,” as he affected to consider them. In- 
deed, he loved the civilities of life, and might have been termed 
rather vain, personally. He would always preach in his Church- 
of-England-uniform, the gown and bands, and had a not unworthy 
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solicitude to exhibit the white and rounded symmetry of his 
hands; a fact that may be gathered from the two portraits of him 
in these volumes, which represent him as holding them up, prom- 
inently, and well in sight, with the amiable peculiarity of a modern 
lecturer, who resembles him also in personal vanity, and a certain 
fervid expression of the finer emotions—James T. Fields, of Bos- 
ton. But Whitefield had a crook in his lot and a thorn in the 
flesh—a squint in one of his eyes which must have strongly exer- 
cised his spirit of Christian resignation. For the rest, he had an 
unconquerable propensity to talk about himself and his feelings— 
about himself and his God, as Cardinal Wolsey was in the habit 
of talking about himself and Henry VIII,—£go et rex meus. 

lhe ardent egotistical tendency of Whitefield’s mind led him, 
after his ordination by the bishop of Gloucester, and before he 
was twenty-five years old, to publish a pamphlet about himself 
and his conversion, accusing himself, somewhat in the manner 
of Rousseau’s Confessions, of doing a number of evil things from 
his boyhood, taking money from his mother’s pocket, telling lies, 
playing cards and “ spouting” plays. He wassubsequently rather 
ashamed of some passages in this, so much so that he brought 
out a second version of the pamphlet without them. But this 
habit of wildly confiding was part of his nature, and it remained 
with him to the end of his life. He was always declaring, with 
pathetic unction that he was a child of the devil, and he enjoyed 
the sensation he always produced in this way; not perceiving 
probably that he was, all the time, flattering the aforesaid fiend,— 
one who could have produced such a remarkably excellent and 
pious member of his family. 

George Whitefield was born in 1714, and in his early youth 
was waiter in the Bell Inn, kept by his father at Gloucester. Being 
a very quick and lively boy, he was subsequently sent to study at 
Oxford, in the capacity of “servitor,” or fag; and after a few 
years’ residence, was ordained minister of the Church of England. 
At this period he became acquainted with the brothers, John and 
Charles Wesley, and strongly sympathized with the Methodist 
movement. He was employed in visiting jails and poor-houses 
at Oxford and London, and had no settled plac e of service. The 
truth was, he was looked down on and disparaged for his father’s 
Inn and his own servitorship. At the same time, the turn in one 
of his eyes was very much against him, since, according to the 
strict rules of the church, it was regarded as a sort of defect, dis- 
abling him in some degree. On the whole he feit that he deserved 
more notice as a minister of the Gospel and he adopted the most 
effective way of obtaining it He turned to the Wesleys and their 
work—carried on always in subserviency to the Church—and soon 
found that his waitership and squint were no drawbacks in that 
direction. ‘This was the turning-point tn his life, and he adopted 
his ré/e naturally and inevitably. Along with his impulsive and 
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fervid nature, he had a loud, musical and manly voice, and his 
wicked habit of play-acting in his boyhood had prepared it, in 
an admirable unpremeditated way, for the eloquent sermonizing 
of his later-life; the devil, in this respect also, having done more 
good than people ire disposed to give him credit for. And thus 
George Whitefield became a “roving preacher” and peripatetic 
minister of the Gospel without a pulpit, working on the plan of 
the Methodists, yet belonging to the Church, and always wearing 
its distinctive uniform 

Whitefield began his work in 1736, at the age of 22, and soon 
proved himself the greatest “ revivalist”? of the age. In this 
respect he was far beyond his two friends, the Wesleys. He 
addressed himself mainly to the common people of England from 
whom he was sure to receive the strongest encouragement of his 
slowing and sensational! oratory. He turned away from the Belial 
of high society to grapple with the Beelzebub of Shoreditch and 
Wapping-old-Stairs. Once, in his early deaconship, he went to 
Moorfields in Whitsun Week, when the sports of that festive locality 
were at their gayest, and, mounting a wagon, In an open space, 
boldly challenged Scaramouch and bid the astonished crowd pre- 
pare to meet the coming of the Lord in the air. With his ringing 
voice and histrionic manner, helped by the well-known costume of 
the Church, he silenced the buffoon on his own ground. His preac h- 
ing became amazingly popular, needing no help of the public press 
—for he was his own announcer; and his voice was soon known 
familiarly over all England,—chiefly in the streets and open places 
of towns. ‘The English clergy, as a rule, refused to open their 
churches to such a wild evangelist, one who furthermore had a 
habit of saying that, for God’s service, the canopy of heaven was 
a finer thing than the roof of any cathedral. High and low went 
to hear him, some of the cultured people criticising and blaming 
his pious impetuosity ; but the common people hearing him gladly 
ilways. ‘These he could move when he pleased as a strong wind 
moves the trees of a forest, and they answered him back in as 
wild a way— 

“ Exulting, trembling, raging, fainting, 
Possessed beyond the Muse’s painting.” 


He was a perfect Boanerges, his eloquence being for the most 
part of the terrible and minatory order, yet sometimes accompan- 
iced by some of the consolations of the Gospel and God’s service; 
exemplifying what Cuddie Headdrigg in Scott’s Old Mortality 
calls “a clash o’ terror and a clatter o’ comfort.”” Hume, the cold- 
blooded Scotch infidel and historian, could admire the style of 
Whitefield’s preaching; that is, for its popular efficacy ; and Benja- 
min Franklin has left on record a still more interesting testimony 
of his own to the same effect. He tells us how he went to hear 
Whitefield preach a charity sermon to be followed by a collection, 
ind how he resolved to give nothing but some pennies he happened 
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to have in his pocket. As the preacher went on, however, the 
hearer felt ashamed of the coppers and determined to give some 
silver ; till at the end, overpowered by the glowing peroration, 
he emptied his purse into the box—silver, gold and all. 

Whitefield, as has been observed, was a Calvinist. Hence his 
quarrel with the Wesleys. ‘These men had an idea that a Christian 
way of living—a life of good deeds growing out of good thoughts— 
may enable a man in the end to reach a perfection which would 
be rewarded with a place in Heaven. ‘This outraged the lively 
feelings of Whitefield who held that the best righteousness of man 
was but filthy rags deserving of nothing but an eternity of torment. 
Nothing, he contended, could help a man in his last moments but 
the simple belief that Jesus Christ is the son of God. And, as it 
was necessary for Christ to die for men, (according to the Divine 
Word), Whitefield had, of course, the best of the argument. It 
was a grave and momentous quarrel, trying the souls of men and 
shaking Methodism to its centre. But time, the mollifier, did its 
usual good office. By degrees the indignation of Whitefield sub- 
sided into pity for his friend’s weakness, and the day came when 
those two exe ellent religionists could clasp hands once more. 
They mildly forgave one another, though they could not forget. 
And so the great work went on. But the distinction went on as 
well. A section of the Methodists held, and still hold, the creed 
of John Calvin: andthe Wesleyans, as they are called, abide by 
the milder doctrine of their founder. : 

Whitefield was one of the greatest wanderers of his time. In 
1738, after his ordination, he went to Georgia, on a mission 
of the Church to that struggling young colony. Here he founded 
an Orphan Asylum; an institution which he ever afterwards 
regarded with affection and for which he was in the habit of 
gathering contributions in England, as long as he lived. He 
crossed the Atlantic seven times to visit it; and, on these occa- 
sions, he travelled in the other colonies, preaching in Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, etc. These American visits 
were short, extending from six months to two years, at a time. 
He travelled also in Ireland and Scotland, and spent some little 
time in Holland, preaching everywhere, and everywhere troubling 
the rather stagnant waters of religious emotion. 

\ notable feature in the biography of Whitefield is his mar- 
riage. At the age of thirty he felt that he had need of a help-mate 
in the management of some of his ministerial relations, and wrote 
a letter to a pious young friend, Miss Delamotte, asking if she 
would undertake such a part in the work of advancing Christ’s 
kingdom. ‘The letter is a singular one, containing no word of 
conjugal affection or anything humanly appropriate to such an 
overture. | he lady’s mnswer has not been preserved: but, since 
she did not accept the proposal and become Mrs. W. one can 
easily infer its character. She must have felt it would be a very 
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trying thing to live with a man who never cared to live any- 
where and was forever journeying from one part of the world to 
the other. Life in a cottage with a poor Welsh curate would have 
probably had greater charms for Miss Delamotte. Subsequently, 
Whitefield married Mrs. James, a widow about ten years his 
senior. His lady took up her modest abode at Abergavenny in 
Wales, and her husband visited her from time to time. ‘There 
was probably no very strong affection between them; and when 
after a married life of seventeen years, she died, her husband ad- 
mitted to an intimate friend that her decease had left his mind 
more at rest than it had previously been! She might have leant 
too much to the mild opinion of her old friend John Wesley, dis- 
trusting the severe “ predestination ”’ of her husband, which would 
naturally have caused him a good deal of unhappiness. 

After a perpetual warfare of thirty-five years, George Whitefield 
died in harness,—that is, in his gown, and cassock,—on the 3oth 
September, 1770. His sudden death overtook him at Newbury- 
port in Massachusetts, whither he had gone to preach. After 
his last lecture, he retired to his bed-room and in three or four 
hours succumbed to an attack of cardiac asthma or angina pectoris. 
He had worn himself out by incessant exertion which he would 
not forego, saying always, it was better to wear out than to rust 
out. He had a tendency to asthma which was probably relieved 
by frequent journeys in the open air; and this physical necessity 
might have gone a great way in forming the peculiar career of 
this great peripatetic preacher. He was rather hard on his mother, 
nature, theologically considered ; but in all probability she had a 
stronger control over the tendencies of his character and the 
purposes of his life than he would be disposed to admit. 

Whitefield had not the mind of an organizer, and did not care 
to found any peculiar system of religious worship in the manner of 
John Wesley,—a man of greater culture and judgment. He would 
rather irrigate with Apollos than plant with Paul. The two 
volumes of the present publication, by Messrs. Randolph & Co., 
contain several facts not narrated in other lives of the preacher; 
and Mr. T'yerman’s editorship and his commentaries on the charac- 
ter of Whitefield exhibit a good deal of frankness, as distinguished 
from that indiscriminate laudation so common in the generality 
ot biographies. 


Mr. Rossetti desires and deserves a favorable re¢ eption at 
the hands of American readers for his compact octavo, devoted 
to the Zives of Famous Poets. He deals with those great writers 
who will always be regarded as the classics of English poetry, and 
about whom no one of intelligence ought to be, or need be, ignor- 
ant. ‘lhe poets treated of in this book are Chaucer, Spencer, Shak- 
speare, Milton, Butler, Dryden, Pope, Thompson, Grey, Gold- 
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smith, Cowper, Burns, Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Campbell, 
Byron, Moore, Shelley, Keats, Hood and Longfellow. 

In presenting these brief lives, the author makes judicious use 
of all the biographi al discoveries, criticisms and corrections 
made and suggested within the last fifty years, in books, reviews, 
magazines and other periodicals, especially in the London Athen- 
«um, the Academy and Notes and Queries ; and in this way he gives 
a fresh value and significance to that galaxy of celebrated names. 
Qn the subject of Skakspeare, for instance, he makes a very 
shrewd suggestion as to the purport and meaning of some of those 
interesting Sonnets in which the great dramatist has succeded in 
puzzling so many commentators in English and German litera- 
ture, who are in doubt whether the plaintive discontent or passion 
of that poetry was owing to love or friendship, ¢. ¢., whether the 
poet was addressing an honored patron, or a too charming woman. 
Ihe truth would seem to be that they were pensive exaggerations 
ind sentimental exercises, according to the trick or humor of 
that age, i period in literature when the English poets loved to 
take their fashions from the rhapsodies of Dante, Petrarch and 
other Italian bards, who had woven their exuberant and fantastic 
emotions into verse on the themes of love and unsatisfied longings. 
ante had his visionary Beatrice, the inspiration of so much 
of his erotic or extatic poetry; and the vague effervescence of 
Petrarch grew out of a being, who, to him, was just as shadowy 
as the Beatrice of his predecessor. Such epidemics are natural 
to poets. When Lord Byron gnashed his teeth and gave him- 
self over to the genius of despair, the most sorrowful brood of 
young poets ever heard of in the British isles grew suddenly about 
him, making the general public the confidants of their remorse, 
ind their utter hopelessness or scorn of anything, or everything 
earthly. And yet they were, in the main, a good, companionable 
set of young fellows, who turned out well for the most part, and 
led exemplary lives. As for Shakspeare, at the age of twenty- 
seven, he simply fell into the style of those Italian “ complainers,” 
and “railed on lady fortune in set terms,” according to the mode. 
\nd he also punned, like Petrarch, as may be seen in some of 
those Sonnets. ‘These—one hundred and fifty-four in number— 
were published after his death, by the bookseller, ‘Thomas 
lhorpe, who dedicated them “to Mr. W. H., the only begetter of 
them ;""—a very fantastic and bewildering sort of title, quite in 
keeping with the contents of the book itself. 

he shrewd suggestion of Mr. Rossetti is in connection with 
these initials, W. H., which he thinks meant William Herbert, 
(Earl of Pembroke) one of the patrons of the poet. At the same 
time, he thinks there was “a lady in the case’’—one to whom 
Shakspeare was strongly devoted, and who was at the same time 
uimired by his patron, ““W.H.” ‘To this lady several of the 
Sonnets appear to have been addressed; and the poet plays on 
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three meanings of the word w7//. One of them is the general sig- 
nificance of the term; another is Will, the poet himself; the 
other is Will, her great lover, the earl. In one of the Sonnets the 
terms run thus: 


*‘ Whoever has her wish, thou hast thy will, 
And will to boot, and will in overplus. 
More than enough, and I that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will making additions, thus 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious, 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine ? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine ? 
7” x 7 * * * ” 
Make but my name thy love and love that still ; 
And then thou lovest me, for my name is Will.” 


All this seems plain enough,—and it is certainly silly enough. 
But puns were the fashion of poetry in all ages; and Petrarch 
makes a hundred puns on Laura and a“ laurel-tree.”” For the 
rest, Shakspeare was essentially the man of his own age and not a 
poet for all time. His dialogue, so full of conceits, pun-crotchets 
and prolixities, has come at last to be very heavy and distasteful 
to the modern reader; and, indeed, scarcely any of his plays is 
presented just as it was once pronounced at Shoreditch, Black- 
friars or the Globe theatre. For saying this, we should perhaps 
“beg his British godship’s pardon,” as Lord Byron says. Mr. 
Rosetti quotes Victor Hugo’s opinion of Shakspeare. It is in 
Hugo’s high, old, spasmodic and gesticulatory style, rather gro- 
tesque In many respects, and for the rest, a good deal astray, be- 
ing adopted, as to its matter, from the generality of those essays 
written on the dramatist by the modern critics of Germany and 
England, and adding in no wise to the force of our author’s own 
estimate. The opinion of George the Third seems, after all, to be 
quite as near the mark asthat of Victor Hugo. His majesty 
once said he thought that Shakspeare was overrated, and that he 
had “written a good deal of rubbish.” We owe that poor old 
king some acknowledgments. He helped greatly to drive the 
people of North America into independence. 

In the life of Pope, Mr. Rossetti seems to accept the unfavor- 
able views of his character expressed by some late writers who, 
sifting the evidence gathered respecting his letters published in 
his life-time, have come to the conclusion that he manceuvred 
rather discreditably for the purpose of bringing them before the 
public —pretending that Cibberand others had printed false « opies 
of them. It is true enough that those publishers were in the habit 
of doing such things, and men like Pope and Swift were a good 
deal at their mercy. It is therefore not to be wondered at that 
Pope, finding himself in the midst of such strategists, wished to 
head them off and “ get a slice of himself,” and for that purpose 
employed a little strategy of his own. At any rate, his fault seems 
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greatly exaggerated ; and it may yet be found that the accusation 
against him may prove as false as the calumny which declared 
that Dr. Swift was the husband of Miss Hester Johnson. ‘That 
mousing after the weaknesses of distinguished men is a discredit- 
able industry. Nothing but the plainest and directest evidence 
can justify such mousing in any son or daughter of the pen. 

Fitz-Green Halleck says, with much good feeling, apropos 
of Burns: 

“It is a joy to think the best 
We may of human kind.” 


And this excellent piece of poetry, by the by, should have been 
remembered by our popular writer, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, when she 
was in the mind to rake up “a past, vampt, future, old, revived, 
new story,” at the request of poor Lady Byron, for the purpose of 
blackening, and making forever atrocious, the memory of the 
poet, whose reputation had been sufficiently injured by his own 
wilful passions and eccentricities. It was a wretched and 
disastrous attempt, and it merely left Byron’s fame in its old 
condition, quite untouched by that latest and basest imputation. 
Indeed, the “ exposure ” was that of Lady Byron herself, who did 
not deserve such a deplorable notoriety at the hands of her 
\merican friend and admirer. The world could not credit the 
story of these two ladies. Mr. Rossetti, whois so ready to believe 
the imputation against Pope, can see nothing to justify the wild 
calumny against Lord Byron. 

In his notice of Goldsmith, our author does full justice to the 
character of that charming writer and good-natured man. But 
he omits to notice some facts recently discovered, or discoverable, 
respecting his ancestors, which show beyond the possibility of 
doult, that the poet, instead of being a man descended from a 
family of English craftsmen who had emigrated to Ireland, was 
really of an ancient native race that had for ages resided in the 
western districts of Ireland. Oliver was great-grandson of an 
[Irish friar, with an Irish name, who, in the confusions and suffer- 
ings of the year 1641, conformed to the Established Church, and 
then emigrated from Connaught to the safer locality of West- 
meath, where he changed his name and married, and where his 
son, educated for the ministry, was patronized by the Protestant 
clergymen. Westmeath was Oliver's birth-place. This curiosity 
of Irish biography may be gathered from one of the Keltic manu- 
scripts published some time ago by Dr. O'Donovan, editor of the 
Sencus Mor, and other works of the kind; and it will yet, no 
doubt, make part of the life-history of Oliver Goldsmith, who was 
an Irishman all over, éntus et in cute, within and without, in heart 
and brain, as well as the Westmeath drogue that hung around his 
lips to the last. ; 

As regards the poets of the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Rossetti’s 
estimates are fair enough, not parting in any way from the road- 
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way of modern opinion. He is nostrong admirer of Wordsworth, 
one of those cold-blooded men who never reach the higher and 
finer honors of poetry. Byron was not so very far wrong when he 
mentioned one of Wordsworth’s publications as 


“a 


drowsy, frowsy poem called the Excursion, 
Writ in a manner that is my aversion.” 


Milton was very nearly right when he said that true poetry 
should be “simple, sensuous and passionate.’”” Wordsworth was 
simple merely—lacking two-thirds of a proper qualification—and 
having nothing at all of the “ fine frenzy” which informs and 
colors the highest order of poetic expression. Yet he did good 
service in his simple and somewhat prosaic way. He discounte- 
nanced alike the classic affectations of the eighteenth century and 
the petty pomposities of the Della Cruscan style which were so 
much in vogue at the beginning of this century, and which Giffard, 
of the Quarterly, in his Beviad and Meviad, so truculently ridi- 
culed out of existence, and out of fashion. 

The antithesis of Wordsworth was of course, the meteoric 
Lord Byron; and Rossetti recognizes him as preéminently the 
man of genius, owing his distinction mainly to the natural force 
of his blood and his passions. He was sufficiently sensuous 
and passionate, yet he could be also simple, without effort and in 
right of his genuine supremacy as a poet. He was master of the 
pure vernacular idiom of his language; and there is a common- 
sense manliness in his manner which is very telling. Some of his 
verses are beautiful in their musical simplicity—as for instance, in 
his Don Juan: 


“O Hesperus, thou bringest all good things ; 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer ; 
To the young bird the parent’s drooping wings, 
The welcome stall to the o’er labored steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear, 
Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 
Thou bringest the child, too, to the mother’s breast.” 


Byron took this idyllic idea froma fragment left by the Greek 
poetess, Sappho; but he has given it an additional charm in the 
easy harmony of his perfect English verse. 

Rossetti’s estimate of Coleridge is just to that remarkably wist- 
ful and wandering and wayward genits— 


“One who on honey-dew had fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise,” 


and was by nature utterly unfit to make his way to any definite 
end in this wide and weary world—as his poor wife, with her 
small family knew to her cost, when she advised him to go away 
by himself, in God’s name, and try to live by his wits and the 
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general force of his extraordinary intellect. Shelley, describing 
him, says: 
‘He was a mighty poet and 
A subtle-souled psychologist ; 
All things he seemed to understand, 
Of old or new, by sea or land, 
Save his own mind, which was a mist.” 


lhe word “ mist’ well describes the mind of a man who in one of 
his sumypective and empective discourses, could affirm, as the outcome 
of all his psychological thinking, that “the doctrine of the Trinity 
is a necessary idea of the speculative reason.” Carlyle used to 
say of this very noticeable poet and his conversation : “ The moan- 
ing sing-song of that theosophico-metaphysical monotony leaves on 
the hearer a very dreary feeling. — Coleridge had not given 
himself up to the miserable habit of using opium, he was capable 
of writing lyrics which would have ranked with the finest and 
most musical in our language—surpassing anything of the kind 
written by either Byron or Shelley. As for Shelley, he has had a 
remarkable fate. In his lifetime, he was read by few of his 
countrymen, and he never made as much as five dollars by the 
entire mass of his writings. He was regarded as an outcast, 
an outlaw and a son of perdition. ‘The world has changed all 
that. “ Via the cloud that shadowed Borgia! ” and his name and 


his verses are now presented among the most luminous and pop- 


“ 


ular in British literature. The “ whirligig of time” has brought 
in few revenges of such a strange sort. Shelley's poetry is lovingly 
discussed in all our organs of literary opinion, and the very 
misprints and blunders scattered among his “ Delphic lines ” like 
those of Shakspeare himself, are giving employment and _ notoriety 
in the London Athenwum, the Academy, Notes and Queries and 
other periodicals to a crowd of critics and correctors, who delight 
in their own industry, and remind one of Edmund Burke’s sayings 
about the commentators of Dr. Johnson,—‘ What a number of 
maggots have crawled out of that great body!” As for the 
Shelley inquirers, they are merely word critics and their emenda- 
tions are worth nothing. Le jeu ne vaut pas les chandelles. 
Rossetti’s verdict on Scott is pretty nearly the general one. 
Scott worked for “siller” rather than for immortality; and a 
i great many of those who could not make much money in the 
world blamed him and called him sordid. He was just as sordid 
as William Shakspeare, a man, who thought more of buying up a 
few “dirty acres” in his native town, than he did about the 
celebrity of his dramas, or the way in which people would 
remember him when he should lie mouldering and “ deaf to the voice 
ofthe morrow.”’ ‘These great men wished to found families and make 
them comfortable ; and this notion was more attractive than that 
of fame. Yet, in this respect, fate baffled them both alike. ‘Their 
names have died away on those “little angles of the earth "’ which 
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they loved so much. In two generations Shakspeare’s blood was 
lost to the world. Abbottsford has passed from the name of Scott, 
to that of Hope and that of Maxwell. In 1874, Joseph Maxwell, 
son of Lord Herries, married the Catholic Mary Monica Hope, 
daughter of James Hope (Scott), and great-grand-daughter of the 
author of Wavzer/ey ; and so the odd, and somewhat inconvenient 
“romance in stone and mortar,’ composed with such laborious 
enthusiasm by the “ last minstrel’ of the Tweed, has passed into 
the keeping of strangers. A few years ago it was unoccupied as a 
residence, being used as an educational establishment; and _ it 
may be so still. If Sir Walter had had the Scotch gift of “second 
sight,”’ and could look into the future, he might not have worked 
so fatally hard with the pen, and have lived longer and more like 
aphilosopher. But then, his immortal romances would have re- 
mained unwritten, and one of the finest lights of modern literature 
would never have gleamed over “broad Scotland” and the 
broader world. Perhaps, after all, the blindness, the faults, and 
the selfishness of men—to say nothing of their crimes—have ten- 
dencies of their own, and purposes to fulfil in this our inexplica- 
ble condition of life and progress with which our fates are so 
darkly bound up 

The concluding biography in this series is that of our popular 
bard, Longfellow, whose verse exemplifies the celebrated lines of 
the poet Denham, applied to the river Thames— 

“ Tho’ deep, yet clear, tho’ gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.” 

Rossetti, in thus introducing him, alone of all American poets, 
into the list of the Old World singers, recognizes his general merit 
in amarked way. But the critic’s partialities are evidently “ other- 
where ;'"—that is, with Shelley, and Swinburne, and Browning, and 
those other “ latter-day ” singers who bring such wild and uncus- 
tomary harmonies from the strings of the English lyre. Indeed, 
Mr. Rossetti spoils all in winding up his notice of the author of 
Evangeline with a sudden, snappish allusion to such a weird and 
rather incomprehensible writer as Walt Whitman, concerning whom 
he says: “But after all, the real American poet is Walt Whitman, a 
man enormously greater than Longfellow or any other of his poet- 
ical compatriots!” This is an “enormous”’ piece of criticism—a 
pettish and somewhat reckless little verdict which nobody can 
entertain — except as a piece of irony. A poet is a man who 
writes his ideas in language clear and musical, and who gives 
his reader pleasure. Mr. Whitman is scarcely such a man. 
He writes neither clearly nor musically, and instead of giving 
his reader pleasure, disconcerts him with strange English, 
throws his ideas into confusion and dislocation, and worse than 
ull, tends to give him a horrible and unhappy notion of that di- 
vinest exercise of the human intellect—poetry. He who can lead 
aman to despise or scoff at poetry cannot belong to the noble 
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school of Homer, Dante, Byron, Swinburne and so many other 
lights of the world and demi-gods of fame. Bryant and Longfel- 
low cannot be pushed from their places by Mr. Whitman. 


lure Messrs. Murphy & Co., of Baltimore, have issued a new 
and excellent edition of the life of that most remarkable enthusiast 
and Christian Apostle, St. Francis Xavier. 

I'he work is from the pen of an Italian who writes in a vein of 
enthusiasm for his subject scarcely excelled by that exhibited by 
St. Francis Xavier himself. The writer accepts the extreme views 
of the religious enthusiasts of the Middle Ages, in respect of the 
miraculous gifts possessed by the Apostles and devotees of Chris- 
tianity; and in narrating the deeds and exploits of his hero takes 
it for granted that in him the prophecy of Jesus was preéminently 
fulfilled, viz.: That greater things than those He did shall his 
Apostles do in his name.* 

I'he work has an admirable preface by Dr. Faber which no 
one can read without profit. He rightly holds up St. Francis 
Xavier as a fine example of Christian enthusiasm, and as rightly 
defines that mental quality as “a fire that burns inwardly before it 
burns outwardly,” (p.7). And the Reverend author is quite correct 
in protesting against the existence and growth of those influences 
which tend to extinguish it. He speaks truly and in a manner 
which cannot be too often repeated, when he says: 

‘ We are living in times of extreme effeminacy. Comfort is the order of 
the day. The relaxing softness of domestic care, of fashionable voluptuous- 
ness, of sumptuous tables, of costly varieties of dress, of luxurious equipages, 
of multidudinous servants, of grand furniture, of insidious mental refinement, 
of inordinate worship of health, and of ambitious display. These things are 
iling characteristics of society. Do we Catholics stand out from all 

in any distinguishable way? Not inthe least. Worldliness 

us in every direction. * * And yet we have a nation to 

»can only be converted by our holiness, by the intensity of our 

, by the prodigality of our munificence, by the severity of our morti- 
t.) 


} 


evils, which Dr. Faber thus characterizes, have been 
gradually and insidiously instilling themselves into the Christian 
Church for centuries ; and it is such spirits as Xavier that have 
been the leaven to preserve to us whatever is worthy of preserva- 
tion in it. Christ would surely not recognize his latter day 
apostles, were He to return among us. They have fallen sad vic- 
tims to the growth of monstrous wants. Their selfishness and 
vanity; their love of ease and fine upholstery ; the necessity which 
so often returns upon them in the forms of “hay fever,” “ bron- 
chitis,” “vertigo,” “sick wives,” for vacations, European travel, 


In my name shall the believers cast out devils ; they shall speak with 
new tongues. They shall take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
thing it shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the «ick and they shall 
recovel fosSu harce to His Ipostle S, Mark XV1, 17, 19. 
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summering for health’s sake at the sea-side, or in the mountains, 
and all at the expense of parishes too poor, many of them, to afford 
for themselves more than the commonest necessaries of life, have 
sadly become a part of the clerical routine. It is a fearful burden 
on their peoples, and a still fearfuller burden on the cause which 
they so grossly misrepresent. We say it with perfect respect for 
the “cloth.” The fact cannot be disguised that these things are 
causing more infidelity, more contempt for the Church and re- 
ligion, than all other causes and influences combined. And we re- 
joice to see the Church Catholic standing up against them. The 
follower of the divine Jesus has an exceptional calling; and unless 
he is prepared to sacrifice himself, to live simply and to walk 
humbly, to nurse the sick, feed the hungry and clothe the naked 
—even at the cost of his own ease, health and comfort, he is none 
of Christ’s and has no right to speak and minister in his name. 
Let him not deceive himself with the idea that the occasion is 
past for self-sacrifice. At no time since the death of Christ was the 
occasion more urgent for the exercise of that spirit than now. 

St. Francis Xavier's career may be briefly summarized: He 
was a Navarrese, like his comrade Loyola, of a noble family, and 
was among the first of the Jesuit Order to propagate the new 
discipline of that Society in Europe and the Catholic faith in the 
Pagan communities of eastern Asia. Paul III sent him, in 1540, 
on the Mission of the East Indies, where the young enthusiast 
visited Goa, ‘Travancore, Ceylon, Celebes, Malacca, Sumatra, Java, 
Japan, China and other territories, where he preached with ardor 
and made a great number of converts; all the while disputing with 
or teaching a crowd of bonzes, brahmins, yogis and other digni- 
taries of the oriental world. He died on the coast of Siam in 1552, 
at the age of 46, completely worn out by the intensity of his feel- 
ings and the hardships and sufferings of his life. He was stoned 
at Meaco and the isle of Moro; twice wounded on the coast of 
Travancore, and elsewhere beaten and pierced with arrows, endur- 
ing his share of the savage persecutions that met the Jesuits in 
almost all parts of the world. His biographers glory in all these 
bitter experiences, and humanity must lament them. But while 
they were of a nature to be lamented they were highly meritorious, 
in that they were endured for the sake of a cause which the 
sufferer regarded identical with that of his divine Master. All 
must concede that St. Xavier suffered not for suffering’s sake. He 
was no doubt animated by the spirit of a true martyr, enduring 
persecution because it was God’s will that he should do so; and 
believing that it was blessed to suffer for Christ’s sake. In this 
respect he may be favorably compared with another enthusiast, 
whose life is noticed in this connection, viz., George Whitefield. 
Both were men of similar calibre and purpose; the chief differences 
being in their respective modes of education and spheres of exer- 
tion. Inthe Catholic Church, Whitefield would have been as re- 
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nowned a Jesuit as Xavier. ‘The life of the latter could be made 
very interesting to the general reader, as a piece of human history, 
and one of the great facts or features of religious life in the six- 
teenth century 
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PERHAPS no order, having for its avowed end so noble a purpose 

as the “ greater glory of God” has suffered more obloquy than that 

of the Society of Jesus. As the translator of the //zstory ef th 

Society of Jesus justly observes: “The Jesuits are talked of by 

many ; they are known by few,” (p. 13). Nor does he exaggerate 

the state of feeling which exists concerning them in all Protestant 
countries, when he says: 

‘ Every one has heard of the Jesuits ; throughout the whole world they 


ire cither hated or blamed No one despises them; to no intelligent man 


is the Society an object of simple indifference. To some it is inexpressibls 


odious; in many souls it begets tender reverence and affectionate gratitude 
(/Aid.) 

From the first the Society of Jesus has borne a somewhat for- 
midable and fighting character. It was founded by the soldier, 
Ignatius Loyola, who, (1530) devoting himself to the priest- 
hood, brought into his new vocation some of his early military 
ideas He meant to form a system of church knighthood, 
resembling, in some degree that of the Templars and Hospitallers ; 
and the history of the “ Company,” as it was first termed, generally 
exhibits it in “either a triumph or a battle; sometimes over- 
thrown and trampled on, but evermore reviving, and, without 
“bating a jot of heart or hope,” holding right on, and carrying out 
its Original purposes as earnestly as ever. 

Jesuitism rose at atime when the great Protestant rebellion made 


such a large breach in the line of ecclesiastical authority, and when 
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the friends of the Church felt that some extraordinary effort should 
be made to counteract and compensate the effects of such a 
defection. They meant a great “ revival,” and they made it accord- 
ingly ; the “ Company of Jesus”’ moving in the van, like a forlorn 
hope, ready to endure the hardest brunt of the combat, and in 
fact, always enduring it. In 1540, Pope Paul III consented to 
establish the order, the members of which, less than a dozen in 
number, chose their founder Loyola to be their General. ‘They 
were then distributed as teachers and missionaries over the broad 
fields of the world, their first campaign being carried on against 
the heretics of England, Scotland and Ireland, where they were 
looked on as interlopers and conspirators, and treated accordingly, 
as every reader of history is aware. ‘They passed all over Europe 
and into Asia, always teaching the principles of religion and incul- 
cating obedience to the Church, being bound together in a particular 
devotion to the Virgin Mary, and acting under a rigid system of 
rules and regulations which had a certain resemblance to those of 
freemasonry. 

The fate of the Order has been a rather hard one. ‘The crit- 
ics of history have treated them somewhat harshly, and they have 
often suffered as much from their friends as from their foes. 
Most of the Catholic governments of Europe, under which they 
labored with extraordinary zeal, distrusted them, and Catholic 
writers have heartily denounced them. ‘The celebrated Pascal 
wrote his “ Provincial Letters” to satyrize and discredit them. 
hey fought the Jansenists, of Port Royal, with great gallantry ; 
and in the same spirit sided with the league against Henry of Na- 
varre, whose life was three times assailed—by Barriére, by Cha- 
tel, and by Ravaillac. In 1577,they were driven out of Spain, and 
in 1592, expelled from France, where they were allowed to return 
in 1603; and whence they were exiled in 1764 and 1790. In 


1606, they were driven out of Venice. In 1759, they underwent 
the same fate in Portugal; in 1767, they were expelled from Spain ; 
in 1769, they were banished from Sicily. In Asia, where they 


played a courageous and scholarly part in the service of the 
Church, they had the same sort of luck. In 1592, the Japanese 
rulers, favorable at first, drove out the Jesuit missionaries, fearing 
the growth of European influence in the country. Subsequently, 
twenty-four Jesuits were burned by the Tycoon; and in 1634, 
Christianity was swept out of the empire. In China they had simi- 
lar fortunes. They were, in fact, ill-treated everywhere, impris- 
oned, punished, expelled or put to death by kings, pontiffs, repub- 
licans or Pagans; so that a Jesuit of the seventeenth, the eigh- 
teenth, and even the nineteenth century might have appropriately 
quoted or paraphrased the words of Ben Jonson’s Bessus, in the 
play of Aing and No King: 
“ All our whole body ’s but one bruise from beating ; 
I think we have been cudgelled by all nations 
And almost all religions.” 
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It was one of their own Popes, Clement XIV, (Ganganelli,) 
who, in 1773, dealt them the worst blow of all; for he extinguish- 
ed the Order throughout Christendom, as one of his predecessors 
of the same name had extinguished that of the Knights Templars. 

In our own time, the Jesuits have been driven from the five 
provinces of Italy, their ungrateful mother; from Switzerland and 
from Germany. Curiously enough, they find better treatment in 
England than inthe rest of Europe. But they are “ not to be 
wearied, not to be deterred, not to be overcome’; and are now 
strengthening their lines in all outiying quarters of the world. 
In this Republic they have a free stage and no disfavor—as we 
should hope—in the performance of their customary role. 

The volumes which the Messrs. Murphy & Co. have so nicely 
printed, are a second edition, revised and corrected, with an Ap- 
pendix, bringing the history of the Order down to A. D. 1877. It 
is written in a pleasing narrative style, and will give the reader a 
good idea of a Society that has so courageously run the gauntlet of 
the world for the last three hundred years. We would have liked 
it better had it proceeded, not from the pen of a foreigner, but 
from that of one of our own American writers—such as the late 
Archbishop of Baltimore, for instance. A true and simple record 
of that renowned Order affords a very interesting chapter in the 
variegated history of the world’s progress. 

An interesting feature of this work is the portraits of Loyola 
and the first nine generals of the Order, which are undoubtedly 
correct likenesses. 


We have been kindly favored by Messrs. Murphy & Co. with 
an advance copy of this new and admirably printed edition of Mr. 
Hickey’s celebrated work on the American Constitution. In one 
respect, at least, this work is unique, in that it has received the 
approval and commendation of a greater number of American 
Statesmen and Jurists than any similar work ever issued from the 
American press. Many of these encomiums are printed in the 
volume. 

The work was first given to the public in 1846. Mr. Dallas, 
who was then Vice-President of the Republic, at once gave it his 
earnest and cordial endorsement. His example was followed by 
such leading statesmen, as Henry Clay, Lewis Cass, Daniel Web- 
ster, Silas Wright, James Buchanan, Judge Gibson, Chief Justice 
Roger Brooke Taney, and many others of equal eminence. ‘The 
present edition has received the endorsement of Chief Justice 
Waite, Speaker Randall, and Senators Blaine, Sherman, Lamar, 
Gordon, Bayard, Hill, and others. ‘ 

A work thus recommended scarcely needs the “ good word” 
of any merely literary editor. Nor would it be materiall¥ injured by 
his criticisms. The contents of the book sufficiently indicate their 
own value. Along with the text of the Constitution it contains 


“ 
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the proceedings of the Continental Congress, the Colonial ad- 
dresses to the king and people of Great Britain; the Declaration 
of Independence; the Articles of Confederation ; the Ordinance 
of 1787; the proceedings of the Convention which formed the 
Constitution; general laws from the organization of the Govern- 
ment; electoral votes for all the Presidents and Vice-Presidents, 
including the political farce of the century, the “count ” of the 
electoral commission; the high authorities and civil officers of the 
United States from its beginning; chronological narrative of the 
States; a diagram showing the relative position of each State in 
the Union at every decade since the foundation of the govern- 
ment, added to which will be found descriptions of state papers, 
public documents and other sources of statistical information. It 
is altogether as important a mass of state papers as was ever yet 
gathered together and presented in such a limited space. The 
recommendation of Vice-President Dallas is couched in the fol- 
lowing terms : 

“It should be found wherever there is a capacity to read ; not alone in 
legislative halls, judicial councils, libraries and colleges, but in the cabins 
and steerages of our mariners, at every common school, log hut, factory and 
fireside.” 

Henry Clay wrote : 
‘* There are so many and such obvious reasons in favor of this book 
being extensively circulated, and in the hands of every citizen who can af- 


ford to purchase it, that I cannot doubt the existence of aconstant and large 
demand for it.” 


Lewis Cass said : 

“It is a monument of care, labor and accuracy, and may safely depend 
upon its own intrinsic claims without calling to its aid any adventitious cir- 
cumstances whatever.” 

Daniel Webster wrote : 

“Almost every man in the country is capable of reading it, and that 
which so deeply concerns all should be made easily accessible to all. Your 
publication, I think, is better calculated to accomplish this end than any 
that has preceded it.” 

Senator Lamar writes: 

“In my political studies | used it as a vade-mecum, and while I wasa 
Professor in the University of Mississippi I recommended it to my classes.” 

To the text of the Constitution the compiler has added an 
Analysis in which every substantive matter, or point contained in 
each section or clause, embracing every subject, name and defini- 
tion in the instrument, has been arranged in alphabetical order. 
By this arrangement the entire document is resolved into its ele- 
ments, so to speak, while all clauses, containing like terms or pro- 
visions are brought together, by the alphabetic position of similar 
terms or words in each; thus bringing the whole into one view, 
and impressing the connection more easily upon the memory. 
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On the whole this carefully elaborated work may be very ap- 
propriately termed the Congressman’s Manual. Without such a 
guide the average Congressman would have no adequate idea of 
his position or his duties. ‘To him, and also to the statesman or 
literary compiler, desirous of obtaining information concerning 
the action of the American government in its most important rela- 
tions and acts, the thirteenth chapter will be found especially 
valuable in pointing out the different departments where such 
information may be most easily and directly obtained. ‘The 
general worth of the publication is,as has been observed, vouched 
for by the fact that Congress has, on several occasions, pure hased 
for the use of its members, nearly go,ooo copies of it, than which 
nothing could afford a more flattering vindication of the practical 
usefulness of the work 


The Sei wd the Family ; the Ethics of School Relations 
, 


16° pp. 205. By JoHn Kennepy. New York: Harper 
ind Brothers. 1878 


d; or Types of our Suffering Redeemer, 
pp. 188. By Rev. Joun Bonus, B. D., 
Baltimore: John Murphy &Co. 1878 


luis handsome little volume from the busy press of the Messrs. 

H irper 1s the expansion otf a paper read before the “* New York 

State’s Teachers Association,” July 25, 1877, on Zhe Philosophy 

f S Disciplin Ihe author fully believes that “ there exist 

n the nature of things materials for a Science of School Dis- 

cipline. * * * He is convinced, from extended observation in 

many of the foremost |prominent] States in the Union, that the 

il energy of this nation is suffering from a vicious empiri- 

iv)—in which view we are inclined to concur. And he 

argues that this very empiricism has furnished data for scientific 

generalization on the subject, sufficient to justify a “new depar- 

ture” in School management (p. vii),—in which view also we 
concur 


‘ ‘ : 

We regret that we have not space to notice this little volume 
is its merits deserve Ihe author’s discussions,are brief and 
gener lly to the point. He enlarges upon the ethics of school dis- 


ciphine, the rights and conditions of order in the district and 
school, the relations of pupil and teacher, of parent and child, the 
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causes of lax discipline in the school and family, ete., in such a 
manner as to commend his work to the attention of a wide range 
of readers. 

In his discussion of Family Problems, however, he is more 
forcible than practical. He deprecates the practice of parents 
making their young children “ bread-winners,” oblivious appar- 
ently of the necessity which in general compels them to indulge 
nm: 

“ Butthe abuses of the bread question,” he observes, “are intensified 
when the parent compels the children to be money-makers for their own 
sakes. That is but an accursed thrift which is acquired at the expense of soul 
and body. But the greatest abuse occurs when the parent compels the 
children to make money for his sake. * * * Nothing could better show 


the utter absence of worthy sentiments and emotions than the coining of 
one’s own flesh and blood into filthy lucre.” (p. 159.) 


In our view, the author would have written more in accordance 
with the ethics of this subject had he directed the point of his 
criticism against a condition of social economics which compels 
parents to put their children, at an unreasonable age, in the way 
to earn their own living. It is not too much to say that for every 
parent who prematurely puts his child to work for wages from 
choice, there are a thousand who do it from necessity. In all 
the great centres of civilization it has become a question of hard 
work for every member of a family, or pauperism, or sharp practice, 
on the part of the head of the family. And it is this very evil 
of overreaching, or sharp practice among the heads of families 
that compels so many children either to enter the work-house, 
factory, or field, when they ought to be in school, or to beg, steal or 
starve. When such stern alternatives as these are presented, honest 
parents W ill not long hesitate which course to pursue, 

In a work of this character, written presumably for the million, 
the author should have forborne his frequent allusions to the clas- 
sics, and confined his examples to illustrate a fact, or point a 
moral, to names and incidents of modern life. Being himself a 
teacher, he should also have been more careful in the choice of 
synonyms and the use of particles. In these particulars he is 
often at fault. For example, in concluding a good preface the 
author hopes that “the aims of the book will zzz7te [justify me in 
expecting] a merciful forbearance of its faults,” (p. viii.) “ Free- 
schools were established * * * forthe purpose of preserv- 
ing self-government by ¢raining up intelligent patriotism, (p. 117.) 
Children are proper objects of ¢raining, and patriotism should be 
cultivated. “'The great need is for more general t#inking in disci- 
pline as a subject,” (p.123.) Altention to discipline we suppose the 
author means. “ Parents * * * have ze [neither] time nor inclina- 
tion to ward off,” &c., (p. 164.) “* Cornelia was not mistress of the 
calculus, nor [of] the German language,” (p. 165.) The parent 
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has no right to possess thoughts, tastes and purposes secluded 
|concealed, or apart] from his children.” ( /d¢d.) 

But, despite these defects, the work is interesting and timely ; 
printed and bound in Harper & Brothers’ best style, and ought to 
be widely read. 


THE neatly printed and bound little volume, the Shadows of 
the Rood, which the Messrs. Murphy and Company, of Baltimore, 


have prepared for American readers, is a reprint, under the direc- 


tion of its devout author, of an English book. ‘The work con- 
sists of a series of discourses on the mysteries of the Cross, con- 


ceived in a tender, reverent spirit, and executed in a style of sin- 
gular sweetness and simplicity. While it is designed for the use of 
Catholic families and devotees, we see not why it is not equally 
appropriate for the families of Protestants. All people, of what- 
ever persuasion, who ace ept the truths of the Gospel, worship the 
divine Redeemer and love to contemplate the hallowed scenes of 
Calvary and the Sacrifice, must find in these pages much to re- 


fresh and edify. As the American editor justly observes : 

“The deep tender piety, set off in simple and chaste style, in the 
Shado7 f/ the Rood will, we are sure, make it welcome in every Catholic 
home, a source of new warmth to every heart that throbs with love for the 
Redeemer, imparting a fresh feeling of blessedness of abiding with Mary at 
the foot of the Cross—under the Shad f the Rood.” 


he value of literature of this character should be tested from 
the emotional, or religious point of view, rather than that of the 
rational, or scientific. ‘The author appeals more to the heart 
than to the head of his readers. And it is the heart, therefore, 
which is to judge of the merits or demerits of his work. Without 
passing judgment on the appositeness of the historical parallels 
which the author seeks to establish between events in the life of 
Christ and the Hebrew Patriarchs, we cite an illustration of 


his 
style from the chapter entitled Jesus Rejected : 


‘Sitting in the mournful shadow of that Tree, we have watched with 
tearful eves, upon the very pavement of God’s House, all the terrible mys- 
tery passing above, among its branches. For, the Patriarchal age may be 
called the pavement, as the Mosaic Covenant is the superstructure, and the 


Gospel the roof and perfection of the Temple of Revelation. And as the 
reared high beneath the incense-teeming vaults of the sanctuary, 
hallowed walls, and on the hallowed pave- 
retlections more and less perfect of Itself; so the Passion 
of Jesus, accomplished in the Gospel, is retlected a thousand 
figures of the Law, and of the Patriarchal Testament.”—p. 187. 


ists, on either side, upon the 


i thousand 


times in the 
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Arr. XI.—BrograpuicaL Nores. 


JOSEPH HENRY, LL. D. 


AFTER a long and useful life, devoted to the most practical interests of 
science, died Professor Henry, with the calmness of a philosopher, on the 
13th of May, 1878, at Washington, in the eighty-first year of his age. His 
death, like that of Lord Verulam, was doubtless hastened by some of his later 
experiments. Bacon was fatally chilled by the snow which he was using, 
in an experiment in physics; and Dr, Henry was also chilled during last 
December, on Staten Island, whither he had gone to superintend some 
trials made in light-house illumination. But he had lived long enough 
to make an enduring name in the record of American science. 

Dr. Henry was born at Albany, N. Y., in 1797, and sent to school at Gal- 
way in Saratoga County. He subsequently went to the Albany Academy 
where he was a pupil of the linguistic teacher, Professor Hamilton, and acted 
as Assistant of Professor Romeyn Beck, in the chemical researches of the 
latter. He also acted as the Assistant of Professor Eaton in the Geological 
Survey of the State of New York. In 1826, he became Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the Albany Academy, and next year he began his experiments in 
electricity. In 1828, he published an account of the modifications of electro- 
magnetic apparatus, which brought him greatly into general notice, and was 
the first to show that the transmission of electricity to great distances 
required that the power of the battery should be proportionate ; the first also 
to invent a machine moved by electro-magnetism. 


One of the electro-mag- 
nets, which he then exhibited and which 


is now in Princeton College, sus- 
tains a weight of three thousand pounds, though the battery might be shut 
up in a box of a cubic foot of space. The accounts of his experiments pub- 
lished in Si//iman’s Fournal for 1831, contain suggestions of the electric 
telegraph, that grand factor in the problem of human civilization. 


In 1832, Dr. Henry was Professor of Natural Philosophy at 
N. J. 


Princeton, 
In 1837, he visited Europe, where in King’s College, he explained his 
magnetic discoveries. In 1846, on the organization of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution—a work in which he greatly interested himself—he was appointed 
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its secretary, and accordingly surrendered his chair at Princeton. When the 


Lighthouse Board of this country was established, Professor Henry was 


ide one of its members by President Fillmore, and during the struggle 

of the Rebellion he sat as one of a Commission to examine and test a variety 

f inventions applicable to the work of the army and navy. On the death 

of Professor Bache he became President of the Academy of Sciences, 
( ongress in 1563 

Professor Henry proved himself one of the greatest of those 

conquerors of necessities,” described by Lord Chancellor 

who act among the foremost pioneers of the world’s material 


was always thinking of new means and appliances in aid of 
istry, and testing a variety of things in the wonderful and fertile 
physiological research. He made experiments on molecular 
~and on materials for light-house illumination, and 
»bservations on the temperature of the sun-spots, and 

ll as on the red border of that luminary in eclipses. He 


] 


so, on the natural power which devel 


ops the plant in 

olves the bird from the matter of the egg lo him is 

g the wild elements of the air under the cognizance 

presenting the changes of the weather on maps, published 

nsmitted all over the county by means of the telegraph from 

f the U.S. Signal Service at Washington For this gene- 

ng and instruction the public is doubly indebted to Dr. 

it whose urgent recommendation, the intelligence is transmitted 

harge by the telegraph companies of Europe and America, both by 
ind land, 


the last twenty years Dr. Henry was regarded as the “ Nestor of 
and re spect d accord ngoly . while the g ntleness and 

1anners and his encouragement of those younger and less 

with whom he came in contact, won the attachment 

A short time before his death some of his 

to make him easy in the latter period of his hard-working 
contributed a sum of $40,000, the interest of which should 

himself and the surviving members of his family, to revert ulti- 
»the Academy of Science, as an aid in forwarding the purposes of 
ch In his death America loses one of her most distinguished 


the scientific world an honored member 


Baird succeeds him as secretary of the Smithsonian Institute. 


EDWARD RANDOLPH PEASLEE, M.D., LL.D 


THis excellent philosopher and physician, whose death’occurred January 


21st, 1878, was born on 22d of January, 1814, at Newton, in Massachusetts 


ducated at Dartmouth College, where he was one of the class- 
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leaders in scholarship, and where he graduated with distinction in 1836 
He then taught for some time at Lebanon Academy, where his instruction 


was highly appreciated and his lectures very popular. He studied medi- 


cine with Dr. Noah Worcester and Dr. Dixi Crosby, of Hanover, and grad- 
uated, in 184 at the Medical School of Yale College. He was a success- 
ful lecturer on anatomy and physiology at Dartmouth College, where he 
became a Professor in 1842. He was also made Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery in Bowdoin College, Massachusetts, in 1845 


Dr. Peaslee was the first in the United States to use the microscope in 
] 


teaching histology, physiology and pathology. In 1851, he accepted the 
Professorship of Physiology and Pathology in the New York Medical Col- 
lege He was, in 1872, elected Professor of Gynaecology in Dartmouth 


College, and in 1876, at Bellevue College, both of which he held at the time 


of his death. Iie made several contributions to science, but his most no- 


table work isthaton Ovarian Tumors, published in 1872. He was engaged in 


his usual practice until the 7th of January, when he was attacked with pneu- 


monia, and died on the 21st of that month, at the age of sixty-four. 


Dr. Peaslee was essentially a man of large ideas and a lover of progress, 


disposed to encourage and countenance improvements made in the philo- 
sophy and practice of medicine. Having no weak jealousies or rivalries, 
he was always w ng to sympathize with and assist the advancement of 


younger men in the broad field of exertion in which he himself had been 


such a worthy labore 


CHARLES HODGE, D.D. 


We have also to note the demise of the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., who 


died on the rgth ultimo, at the ripe 


age of eighty years, after a long and mer- 
torious service of over fifty years in the Theological Seminary of Princeton 
Dr. Hodge was born at Philadelphia, in 1797, and graduated at the Theo- 
vical Seminary, Princeton, N.J.,in 1819, after which he resided for some time 
at a German University. In 1822, he was Professor of Oriental and Biblical 
Literature n the College of New Jersey. Subsequently he became Pro- 
fessor of Didactic and Exegetical Theology, and also of Polemical Theology. 
In 1823, he founded the Aislical Repertory and Princeton Review. We subse- 
quently published a ¢ nentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Philadelphia 


1337) \ Constitutional History of Presbyterianism in the United Stat (1540- 


1841, 2 vols.); Way of Life, 1842; Commentaries on the Ephesians, in 1856 
Systematic Theology, in 1871-1872,(3 vols.); and Whatis Darwinism? in 
1574. [he Princeton 7% “ur VE rys contain several articles from his 
pen He also published other Assays and Revtez In 1862, the Presby- 


terian Colleges of this country contributed $40,000 for his benefit. His 


works on Systematic Theology are the text books in general use. 
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CHARLES PICKERING, M.D. 


Dr. Pickering, who died of pneumonia, on the 19th of March, 1878, in 
his 73d year, was grandson of the celebrated patriot and statesman, Timothy 
Pickering, of Massachusetts, and was born in 1805, at Susqhehanna, Penn- 
sylvania. He graduated at Harvard College, taking his degree of M. D., 
in 1826. After some years’ practice he accompanied Wilkes’ exploring ex- 


expedition, in 1838, in the capacity of Naturalist. On his return he 


published several Reports, travelled for some time in the old world, visiting 


India and parts of Africa. In 1848 he published a work on the Aaces of 
Wen and their Geographical Distribution. In 1854 appeared his Geograph- 
ical Distribution of Man and Animals, published at Boston ; and subse- 
quently, in 1858, he sent to the American Oriental Society an essay on the 
Origin of Woritin In 1861, he brought out his Geographical Distribution 
{f Plants. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Pickering had in press his last work, 
entitled Jan's Record of his own Existence, which will, of course, be 
shortly published. He was an indefatigable contributor to the increasing 
stock of human knowledge, well and widely known as a patient and pains- 
taking lover of physiological research, and at the same time, a man so quiet 
ind unassuming as to disregard the customary means of obtaining notice 
in the literary community. But his work and record must remain and be 


remembered among those of our most estimable scientists. 


WM. R. DIMMOCK, LL.D 


Wer regret to have to record the death of another lover of science and 
general instruction, in Dr. W. R. Dimmock, Master of Adams’ Academy, 
Quincy, Massachusetts, who died in March, 1878, of rheumatic fever, to 
which he had been subject. 

Dr. Dimmock was a very successful teacher. Beginning in 1872, with 
twenty boys, the number was increased to one hundred and fifty, in 1877. 
His system comprehended the preparation of pupils for college, in which 
he was very successful. He was no mere perfunctory teacher, but one who 
sympathized with the nature and personal character of his pupils, instructing 
each with reference to his abilities and tastes, and in this way affording the 
best encouragement a schoolboy can have. He not alone sympathized 
with youths in the matter of their daily tasks, but he also sympathized 
with them in their hours of relaxation, entering into their sports with a 
kindly cheerfulness that gave additional force to the general intluence of 
his school system. Within his own circle his death is regarded as a 
public loss, the more especially as he was called away in the prime of life, 


—at the age of forty-three. 
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Arr. XIL.—Epveartonar Nores. 


COLLEGIATE DEGREES, 


AN effort is being made in several quarters to give increased dignity and 
importance to University degrees, and to reform the abuse which is so 
widely prevalent, of conferring, or rather, disposing of them. The move- 
ment is very tardy, and comes none too soon, if the value of a degree is to 
be preserved, or if itis to be worth anything to anybody. 

There was a time in University history—a period too remote, unhappily, 
to come within the reach of living memory,—when the A.M.s, M.D.s, 
D.C.L.s, LL.D.s, etc., meant that their fortunate possessors had achieved 
some distinction in some department of Letters which entitled them to an 
honorary designation. The custom of conferring merited degrees has be- 
come so mixed up or confounded with the use of them to indicate distinc 
tion of another sort, as to destroy their special significance. Now-a-days, col- 
legiate degrees are bestowed on all sorts and conditions of men, from a third- 
rate governor, or president, to a first-rate “ stump” speaker, or pulpit orator, 
without regard to fitness or propriety. Leta man achieve notoriety in some 
enterprise, or acquire dexterity in war, politics, or journalism ; endow a col- 
lege, build a hospital or railroad, or found a charity, and, tout a coup, some 
wistful institution of learning confers upon hima degree certifying, in lan- 
guage which he cannot read, to his proficiency in art, law, or philosophy. It 
was not long since the renowned University of Oxford certified in this for- 
mal manner, that ex-president, General U.S. Grant, had attained distinction 
in civil law! Quite as sensible would it have been to confer on him D.D., as 
D.C.L. If he can read the Oxonian document he has more learning than he 
commonly gets creditfor. And Princeton College, one of the oldest and most 
venerable of our institutions of learning, has recently signalized the sincerity 
with which she enters upon a reform of these educational abuses, by conferring 
the degree of LL.D. upon Generals Sherman and McClellan, very worthy 
gentlemen, both of them,—the latter a first-class engineer, the former, the 
brains of the War Department,—but neither of whom possesses acquire- 
ments in philosophy and law sufficient to entitle them to this honorable dis- 
tinction, 
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If literary de grees are to be obtained in this easy way bought and sold 


or indiscriminately given away, the earnest worker in the fields of art and 


) 

cience will soon cease to have any respect for them, or to attach any special 
Significance tothem The truth of the matter is, that he who needs a degree 
loes not d rve one, and he who deserves one, as a general rule, neither 


needs nor cares for it 


ROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


Pure medical fraternity of London seems to be ore itly exercised becaus« 
of the recent action of the London University in favor of admitting women 


t 


to its medi legrees on the same footing as men 


We venture to think” says the Zancet,( June 1, 1878,) “ that the London 


University has made a huge mistake, which will change nothing but the 
wa of afew adventurous women In the future i paper may be read 
efore some learned society ‘On the / sexes of Man,’ but true men will 
iff t the s ey nd herish in their esteem, the sisterhood of true ind 
Wott ywo cl 

Che advance of public opinion towards permitting women to enter upon 
the higher lustries of civilized life, and to share equally the rights, duties 
ind rivileges of men, is due to circumstances beyond the control of 
class ideas iss Customs [he situation may be brietly stated: I I 


civilized states or countries there exists a redundancy of women, that is to 


say, women without brothers, or fathers, or husbands to whom they can look 


for su rt—women who have an unequal chance in the modern race for mat- 
rimot tt only because they have no allowance from affluent fathers, but 
so, because there are no men to marry them under the operation of the mono- 
imic rule of matrimony. In England alone, for example, there are five hun- 
tred thousand (500,000) of such women, an actual surplus to that abnormal 
extent over the number of men This large surplus of English women, 


therefore, are relegated, by an inexorable law of Christian society, to single 


Opinion may differ as to the kindliness of that providence which thus 


mits a woman's aspiration for happiness or usefulness to the resources of 
the single state Kut it seems to us that in view of such a fate, be it cruel 
rk 1, ther sught to be no difference of opinion among intelligent men in 
regard to the propriety of giving to such of these women as desire it, access 
to as honorable an industry as their naturesare capable of cultivating And 


ve venture to predict that the day will come when “ true men will affect the 
ety and cherish in their esteem” women who, refusing to be dependent, 


or mere dru es in society, acquire a self-sustaining proficiency in some 


honorable calling, professional or otherwis« 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES, 
ANOTHER ENGLISH VIEW OF THE SUBJECT 


Apropos of the “new departure” in education for women in England, 
we have already noted progress. Following the lead of the London Uni- 


versity, the Council of University College, of the same city, has determined 


to open its college classes to women. In commenting on this movement, 


The Spectator (London, June 8, 1878), with great good sense, says 

‘A great deal of fear is felt in some quarters lest women should be 
tempted to learn more than will be consistent with their physical well-being. 
But that is, we believe, chiefly a question of age and of individual organiza- 
tion. There ave women, and very clever women too, who are broken down 
by a very slight amount of intellectual work, who are especially 
of acute headache But there are also 
same constitutional defect. 


susceptible 
men, though not so many, with the 
And for the most part, women’s health is much 
more improved than endangered by light but intellectual work If it some- 


times increases neuralgic pain, it constantly cures the tendency to hysterical 
affections.” 


The observations of the physiologist, it is needless to say, support this 
view of the subject 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE 


Manhattan College held its annual Commencement Exercises on the 24th 


ultimo, In the farterre of the College, covered over with awnings and 


profusely decorated with flowers and the nation’s and the papal flags, assem- 


bled hundreds of the College's professors, 


friends, alumni and dig 


nitaries of the Church and State, including his eminence the venerabl« 


Cardinal McCloskey. The occasion was one of exceeding interest Phe 
speakers showed that they were not oblivious of the struggle going on 


between ecclesiastical formulas and the truths of science, and while they 


never doubted the foundations of their faith, believed that harmony between 
it and science would be ultimately established. 


The declamations and readings were highly meritorious. If it were not 


invidious to make distinctions where all was excellent, we would mention 
as especially noteworthy, the orations on Authority and Liberty, by D. F. 
Curtin; Aeligio, Vicisti! by J. L. Dunn; /dolatry of ALental Culture, by W 
\. Purcell; Let thy End be Truth, by J.N. Dolan. The latter 


particularly well conceived and admirably spoken. The I’ 


gracefully done, by J. H. Hall: and the address to the 


oration was 
alediclovy was 
graduates, by Hon. 
r.C. Ecclesine, was a fine effort. Altogether the exercises reflected 
on. the 


credit 
classes, graduates, professors, and conductors of the college 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


IN view of the importance of free public libraries to a Free State, itis a 
strange anomaly that there are so few of them in the United States. It is 
true that a few of them may be found in the New England States and some 
of the Western States ; but in the Middle and Southern States of the Union 
they are almost, if not entirely, wanting. And inthe Empire State (New 
York) we believe there is no provision in the organic law authorizing the 
imposition of a tax for the founding and support of a free library. The 
safety of free-institutions demands that such a deficiency in the laws should 
be speedily supplied. 

It is interesting to observe the exceeding small number of books 
reported missing from public libraries. In Europe the percentage of such 
losses is very small. So, likewise, it isin this country. Mr. W. F. Poole, 
Librarian of the Chicago Public Library, in a private note to us on this sub- 


ject, says: “ We lose very few books,—so few, indeed, that the loss is hardly 


appreciable. Of the one hundred and ninety-seven books not accounted for, 


in a delivery during 1877, of 354,506 volumes, one hundred and thirty-six are 
novels and juvenile books which we did not find at the annual examination. 
Most of them will yet turn up. One-fifth of the amount we receive from 
fines will pay for all the books we lose, and leave a handsome margin over. 
If books are not returned in ninety days we ‘ go for’ their borrowers and 
their guarantors—for every borrower must have a guarantor, or responsible 
citizen, who must respond if the borrower does not.” 

We commend this method most heartily, and hope the library privileges 
which Chicago enjoys may speedily be extended to such municipalities o 


other States as may be without them. 
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MANAATTAN COLLEGE, 


——— eS er 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer de- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New York, 
offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and phy- 
sical development of students Ihe situation of the College is 
not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by that of any 
stmilar institution in the country. It occupies an elevated posi- 
tion on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight miles from City 
Hall. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per session of ten months, $300 


Entrance Fee, 10 
Graduation Fee, 10 
Vacation at College, 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School Books at current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five 
months. No reduction made when withdrawn during the term. 


The pocket-money of the students is deposited with the Treasurer. 
PAYMENT OF HALF-SESSION OF FIVE MONTHS IN ADVANCE. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and 
end about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of the 
session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also 


during the class hours of term time. 


For Particulars see Catalogue. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, . TEN DOLLARS. 
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Alexander Institute. 


A MILITARY BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


Is situated in a retired part of the pleasant village of 
White Plains, Westchester County, New York, 23 miles from 
the City by Harlem Railroad. Express trains reach White 
Plains from Grand Central Depot in 55 minutes. 

The village is proverbially healthful. It is situated on 
high ground, and is free from chills and fever, and all kindred 
diseases. 

De Vs are prepared for business or fitted for college. 

The buildings are commodious, and were constructed for 
the purposes of a school. 

The school and class rooms are liberally supplied with 
Maps, Charts, Globes, Black-boards and Philosophical A ppara- 
tus. 

The sleeping rooms are comfortably furnished for two 
vecupants each, with single beds. 

Exprnses.— For Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending, 
for a year, payable half yearly in advance, $450. German, 


Music and Drawing, extra. 


Tur Scnoo. Yrar commences on the third Wednesday 


in September; closes, on the last Wednesday in June. 
N. B.— Pupils are received at any time during the year, 
when vacancies exist, and charged accordingly 


For further particulars, apply to 


OLIVER R. WILLIS, A. M. PH. D. 
I ’rincupal, 
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THE JANE GREY SCHOOL, 


Mount Morris, Livingston Co., New York. 


A Diocesan Institution for the Education of Young Ladies Founded in 1866, 
and Ineorporated hy the Regents of the l niversily. 


rhis Institution is situated in the village of Mount Morris, in the Genesee Valley, in 
Western New York. The School-buildings crown acommanding hill, and the site is 
pleasant and healthtul. The Bishop of the Diocese, as visitor, gives his aid and counsel ; it 
is also under the supervision of the Rector of St. John’s Church. The Principal and Lady- 
Principal are assisted by competent teachers, in all the departments of education 

The influence and order of the household are those of a Christian family. There is 
daily morning and evening prayer. On Sundays and Holy Days, the pupils attend Divine 
Service in the Parish Church, and receive such other religious instruction as is adapted to 
their years. But, at the request of parents or guardians, pupils may attend divine service 


at other churches 
Che Course of Study is so arranged as to give each branch due prominence at the 
proper time rhe rule of study is to learn few things at the same time, and to learn them 


thoroughly 

Che departments of Modern Languages, Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing and 
Painting, are conducted by competent instructors 

Lectures are delivered during the term, upon various subjects, by the Rector and 
others 

Those pupils who pursue the course ot instruction in Music and other branches of the 
Fine Arts, will devote to them such a portion ot time as their importance demands, and 
will therefore require a longer time to complete the regular studies. It is expected that all 
pupils will study Latin or French. German and Italian will be optional 

he present building accommodates comfortably twenty-two boarders and the requisite 
number ol teacher The house is convenient, comturtable and homelike 

rhe study, recitation and practising rooms, parlor, sitting-room and refectory, are on 
the trst tloor 

The dormitories, for two pupils each, on the second floor, are well ventilated, neatly 
carpeted, and furnished with black walnut turniture, made expressly for the school. There 
isa bath-room with the usual conveniences Che halls and rooms are heated by two of 
Hendron’s turnaces, making the dormitories, study and halls comfortable during the 


coldest weather 


TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


There are two terms of twenty weeks each, the first beginning September 14th, and the 
second kebruary rst 

There is a recess trom December 23d to January 2d, when those pupils whose parents 
desire it may visit home Also, a recess from Good Friday to Tuesxlay in Easter weck, 
when it is preferre d that the pupils should not leave the School. 

The school year ends June 23d, after the general examination 

No pupil is received tor less than the whole year, or the unexpired portion of the year 
upon which she enter 

\ limited number of day-scholars is received 


TERMS. 


Board, washing, fuel, light, and full course of English, Latin and French Instruction 

payable one-half September 14th and remainder February 1st) forthe year, $300 oc 
German and Italian, each, tor the year zo 00 
Instrumental Music 60 « 
Vocal Music 60 co 
Use of Piano 
Pew Rent 
Light Gymnastics ees0 
Drawing and Painting, at Professor's prices 
Day-scholars, in Pre paratory Department, per year 
Day-scholars, in Junior, Middle or Senior Class, per year 

Daughters of Clergymen, $2« 

Ifa pupil be removed before the close of the year, the full payment will be required, 
unless in case of protracted sickness, when the loss will be equally divided between the 
parent and school. This rule is necessary, because the number of pupils is limited, and all 
contracts with the teachers, etc., are made for the entire year 

For further information, or for admission of pupils, apply to 

J. LINDLEY, A. M., Principal 


Or to C. L. Bincuam, Clerk of the Board of Trustees, Mount Morris, N. Y 


REFERENCES,.—The Rt. Rev. A. CLeveranp Coxe, D. D., Visitor, &c., Buffalo 
The Rev. B. F,. Dunnam, Rector of St. John’s, Mount Morris 
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Rock Hull College, 


MARYLAND. 


CONDUCTED BY THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS. 


This Institution is situated upon a rising ground, in one of the 
healthiest and most picturesque portions of the State, and within 
a few minutes walk of the Ellicott City Railroad Station. 

It affords rare facilities to the student who would pursue a 
Commercial, Classical, or Scientific course. 

While proper care is bestowed on every subject taught in the 
College, our own language receives special attention. The daily 
exercises of the students in Grammar, Composition and Rhetoric 
are publicly discussed and corrected in the class-room. ‘The 
English classics are read with all the attention bestowed on a 
Latin or Greek author; words, idioms, striking expressions and 
historical allusions are dwelt upon in the spirit of sound criticism 
ind philology. 


FOR PARTICULARS, SEE CATALOGUE 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing and Tuition $260 00 
Entrance Fee, 10 00 
Physic ian’s Fee, 6 00 
Graduating Fee, ; 5 00 
Vacation at College, : , 40 00 
Piano, $60. Guitar, Violin and Flute, each, 40 00 
Drawing, , j ‘ : ; ; 30 00 


Books and Stationery at current prices. 


BRO. BETTELIN, President. 
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POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE 


OF THE 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Market Street, West of 17th, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


wr Students who may not prefer a professional course in one of the industrial arts 
ind who yet wish to avail themselves of the privileges of the College instruction and disci- 


pline, 
FIVE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


fessional Students, viz 


PHE SCHOOL OF MINES: designed to impart a thoroughly Scientific and practical 
education in Mine Engineering, and in the best methods of determining the value ot 


Mineral Lands, and of analyzing and manufacturing Mine products. 


PHE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY: for Class Instruction and for special 
Instruction, and designed to afford facilities for acquiring a thorough knowl- 


1emistry, which shall equal in appointments, cheapness and thoroughness, those 


~ European Laboratories 


PHE SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING: in which students pursue Mathematics 
is applied to Engineering, and are taught the most approved principles and methods 
involved in the construction of Roads, Bridges, Buildings and Public Works 

THE SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING: in which the classes are 
conducted through a full course on Mechanical Philosophy, and the principles of Machines ; 

the location and construction of Engines, Furnaces, Foundries, etc 

PrHE SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE: affording, by means of Lectures on the 
history of Architecture and the principles of Construction, of studies of the Orders and 
Styles, and of practical lessons in Modeling in clay and Plaster, rare facilities for acquiring 
a thorough knowledge of the profession 
Geological and Mineralogical Excursions, and practice in the Smelting and Analysis of 
Ores; in Mechanical, Topographical and Architectural Drawing ; in the Modeling otf 
Arches, Stairways, etc., in Plaster, and in the use of the Engineering Instruments in the 


field, alternate with and complete the scientific instruction, 


Phe annual announcement of the College, containing full information as to courses of 
instruction, Terms, Boarding, etc., may be obtained on application to 


ALFRED M. KENNEDY, M™. D. 
President of Faculty, Polytechnic College, Philadelphia 
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POUGHKEEPSIE 
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Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., Rector. 


Puis School is in the beautiful City of Poughkeepsie, midway between 
Albany and New York,on the banks and amid the enchanting scenery of 
the Hudson For ease of access, by railroad and steamboat: for healthtul 
ness of climate, both in summer and winter; for literary and retined society, 
and numerous educational institutions, the location is not surpassed in this 
country. 

Its teachers, in the several departments, are accomplished and experi- 
enced and the facilities for acquiring a thorough and finished education are 


second to none in the land; while every effort is made to have this a 
REFINED, CHRISTIAN, AND HAPPY HOME FOR THI 


Honors and Prizes are awarded; also, a DIPLOMA given to each pupil 


who completes the course of study. 


For Circulars, containing terms, references, etc., please address 


THE RECTOR, 


Poughkeepsie, N. - 
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STARIN’S 


{ itv, Liver and fyarbor {] ransportation, 
Principal Office, 125 Broad St., N. Y. 


JOHN H. STARIN, Proprireror 


Solicits orders and contracts for the prompt handling and forward- 
ing of all classes of freights, consigned to his care, to 


and from all parts of the world. 


STARIN’S 
New Haven Transportation Line, 


Daily between New York and New Haven. 


6 JOURN EC, STAUIRIDN,” 
Leaves N. Y. Pier 18, N. R. foot Courtlandt St., 4 P.M. 


Leaves New Haven, 12 Midnight. 


é 





Fare, $1.00. Ei:xcursion, $1.50. 


“EXCURSIONS!” 


First-class Steamboats, Barges, Groves, and everything 


cessary to fit out any kind of an Excursion for charter on short 


notice. 
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Gannett Institute for Young Ladies, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Twenty-three Professors and Teachers. In Instruction, Location, etc., 
unsurpassed by any American Female College. Family Pupils enjoy all 
the comforts and advantages of a pleasant and cultivated home. 

TERMS :—Board, and Tuition in English, French, Latin, Drawing, 
Penmanship, Physicial Culture and Lectures, $500 for the scholastic year, 

The Twenty-fifth Year commences September 26th, 1878. 

For Catalogue and Circulars, apply to 


Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, Principal, 


69 Cuester Square, Boston, Mass. 
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EXCEL 
1.—In thoroughness of construction and quality of material. 
2.—In ORIGINALITY and beauty of design and finish. 
3.—In fine musical and orchestral effects. 
4.—In quality of tone. 
5.—In power (not noise.) 





They have a VALUE in accordance with the cost of their production. 

They are THE BEST, consequently they are CHEAPEST in the long run. 

Inspection and comparison are solicited. CULTIVATED MUSICIANS are 
especially invited to examine and test these REMARKABLE INSTRUMENTS, 
and EVERYBODY should acquaint themselves with their INTRINSIC MERIT. 
Circulars with Music free to any address. 


GEORGE WOODS & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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BRADBURY PIANOS 


Lead the World. 


RECEIVED SEVEN PREMIUMS AND GOLD MEDALS 
IN FouR WEEKS. 


NEARLY 15,000 NOW IN USE. 





MM is 


Se 


rhe peculiar charm of this Piano is its adptation to the human voice as an accompani- 
ment, owing to its sympathetic, mellow, yet rich and powerful singing tones. 

¢#~ From personal acquaintance with this firm, we can endorse them as worthy of 
the fullest confidence of the public We are using the Bradbury Pianos in our families, 
and they give entire satisfaction 
Mrs. U. S. Grant, Washing'’n. T. S. Arthur, Phila Rev. A. J. Kynett, D. D 
Admiral D. D. Porter, “ Dr. John Chambers, Phila Rev. Daniel Murry, D. D 
Rer. O. H. Tiffany, “5 Rev. J. M. Walden, Cin.,O. Rev. W. H. De Puy, D. D 

bert Bonn rk Rev. R.M. Hattield, Phila. Dr. Daniel Wise, New Jersey 
Rev. L. B. Bugbie Sands St. Church, Brooklyn. 
1! Dr. J. M. Reid, New York. Bishop Merrill, Chicago 
Gilbert Haven, Mass. Dr. C. N. Sims, Brooklyn Bishop I. W. Wiley, Cin., O 
hn F. Hurst, D. D. _ Dr. H. B. Ridgaway, Cin., O. Rev. J. §. Inskip, Phila. 
©. Howard, Oregon. Bishop Foster, Boston Rev. Luke Hitchcock, Chi’go 
ph Cummings, Ct W.G. Fischer, Phila Gen. Alvord, U.S. Army 
Morley, Punshon. Chaplain M’Cabe, Phila 
De Witt Talmage: ** Friend Smith is a Methodist, but his pianos are all ortho- 
ight to hear mine talk and sing.’ 
\mes say ‘*My Bradbury Piano is found, after a severe test and trial, to be 
! ill you promised ; and is, in all respects, in richness of tone and singing qualities, 
y thing that could be desired.” 
E. O. Haven says: “My Bradbury Piano continues to grow better every day, 
lf and tamily more and more in love with it All our friends admire it 
shop Simpson says: ** After a trial in my tamily for years, for beauty of finish and 
workmanship and splendid quality of tone, your Bradbury Piano cannot be equaled.”’ 

Dr. |. H. Vincent says: ** For family worship, social gatherings, the Sabbath-schools, 
and al! kinds of musical entertainments, give me, in preference to all others, the sweet 
tone Bradbury Piano. It excels in singing qualities.” 

Ir. Jas. M’Cauley, Carlisle, Pa., says: ‘* My Bradbury is splendid. Best in the State.”’ 

The best manufactured; warranted for six years. Pianos to let, and rent applied if 
purchased ; monthly installments received for the same. Old pianos taken in exchange ; 
cash paid for the same. Second-hand pianos at great bargains, from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. Organs and melodeons to Sabbath-schools and Churches supplied at 
a liberal discount. Send for illustrated price-list. 


FREEBORN GARRETTSON SMITH, 
(Late Supt. for and Successor to Wa. B. Brapsury,) 
Warerooms, {4 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
FACTORY, RAYMOND STREET, BROOKLYN. 
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$25.00 ] $25.00 


Phe Perfection 25) Health pit. 


This beautiful machine is especially adapted for Home and OFFICE use, 
and for SCHOOLS, on account of its SIMPLICITY, PORTABILITY, SAFETY, DURA- 
BILITY and LOW PRICE. 

It weighs ONLY EIGHTEEN POUNDS; the action is GRADUAL and CUMU- 
LATIVE, registering a very light or heavy weight, and it is thus adapted alike 
to LADIES, CHILDREN and PRACTISED ATHLETES. 

The SIDE-LiIFT is convenient for Ladies’ use, requiring NO CHANGE OF 
DRESS. It can also be adapted to the CENTRE-LIFT at an extra expense of $5.00. 

Hundreds have already been sold, many to leading physicians. 

Send draft on New York or P. O. Money Order to 


LEWIS C. JANES, Agent, 


AT THE OFFICE OF 


Butler Health Lift, 


SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, 





76 Wall Street, corner of Pearl Street, New York, 


No. 183 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Rooms for Exercise and Treatment for Ladies, Gentlemen, Childrien and Invalids. 


OPEN ALL DAY. 
Dr. JANEsS’S HOURS: Brooklyn, from 816 to 11 A. M. 
New York, from 1114 A. M.to 6 P. M. 


The Butler Health Lift, Established Ten Years in New York, 


Is a scientific system of codperative and cumulative exercise, adapted to 
the preservation and restoration of health. 

It improves the circulation, increases vitality, never exhausts, warms 
the extremities, relieves indigestion, rests the tired brain, and cures many 
chronic ailments. 


It is Cordially Endorsed by the Medical Profession. 


Rev. O. B. FROTHINGHAM says of this system: “ The benefit has been 
decided ; a tendency to sleeplessness has been corrected, my animal spirits 
have been raised in tone, and my elasticity of frame increased.” 

Rev. FATHER PRESTON, Vicar-General, says: ‘‘ With me it has been a 
constant invigoration from the depression of mental fatigue.” 

DANIEL HUNTINGTON, the Artist, says: “ It rests you when weary, quiets 
and refreshes the over-worked brain, aids digestion, and gives elasticity of 
Spirits.” ° 

REFERENCES.—Dr. D. A. Gorton, Dr. C. L. Mitcuett, Dr. Epwarp Bayarp 
Dr. H. D. Noves, and many others. 
Call or address as above, LEWIS G. JANES 
” ’ 


Proprietor. 
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Fac Similes of a few of the many Prize Medals received. 


Centennial Exp 


HIGHEST 
Centennial Award 


FOR 


“Notable or Absolute Purity.” 


The above Medals present an array of irrefutable testimony in tavor ot the tollowing 


named goods, well worthy of the serious consideration of all who want the best and most 
economical : each medal represents a decision of a separate Board of Scientific and Disin- 
terested Jurors. No greater evidence of superiority can possibly be submitted. Comments 
of the manufacturers can add nothing thereto. 


DURYEA’S SATIN CLOSS STARCH. 


IN SIX-POUND BOXES AND ONE-POUND PAPERS, USE IT ONCE AND YOU WILL USE NO OTHER. 


DURYEA’S IMPROVED CORN STARCH. 


Pronounced by JURORS OF GREAT INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, PARIS, 1567, to be the ‘* PERFECTION 
OF QUALITY.” NONE GENUINE WITHOUT ** DURYEAS'" ON EVERY PACKAGE. 


FOR SALE 
BY GROCERS GENERALLY. 


er" Our NEW RECIPE BOOK, containing many valuable recipes, will be mailed, 
postpaid, to any one sending their address to General Depot, 


Nos. 29, 31, and 33 Park Piace, New York. 
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TIONAL STANDARD? 


THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW—Second Series. 
TITLES OF TIE ESSAYS. 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 

Ce ~Articles intended for the NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 
should) be received at least three months before the month of 
publication. The Editor cannot undertake to revise unsuitable 
MSS.: nor can he return them unless stamps are enelosed to pre- 
pay postage. 
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